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PREFACE 

Ijs book renders an account of our Imowlcdge of Indian 
alory^ from the rarbest times to the setUement of the 
in the nonh-iwTst in the second half of the second 
iuin BX. It docs not pretend to be more than a siock- 
^ of OUT incomplete evidence and interpretation, as a 
and incentive to further work in the field. Some 
working hypothesis is essential^ however drastically 
^ have to be revised, and 1 have therefore attempted to 
ate what seem to me to be the nature and succession of 
t^ous human cultures maJdng up the pattern of the 
u India. 

idch of the material presented in the book b dthcr new 
itherto unpublished or is a synthesis made for the first 
f I It is therefore inevitable that a great deal of technical 
I has to be included^ and much of the argument ad- 
|£ d to the specialist in oriental arcliaeology* But despite 
' 4 is hoped that a coherent story of the general course of 
its in prehistoric India has been presented to the uon- 
lalist reader* 

he original work on which Chapters IV to VI are based 
carried out in Indian museums (and to a very limited 
It in the field) between ^94^ and 1945 in the intervals of 
ary intelligence duties- My gratitude is due to my 
ds on the Archaeological Survey of India who helped 
Encouraged mc^ notably the la te Rao Bahadur Dikshit^ 
lerly Director-General of the Survey, and Dr K. N* 

. In 1944 Dr {now ProfessorJ R- Ep Mortimer Wheeler 
appointed Director-General, and while w^c were both in 
^41 and since my return to Britain he has spared neither 
EQ^ nor trouble in giving me every asslstanee. It is a 
liAnt duty to record my gratitude here. 
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In my own university, my colleagues Mr H. J, H. jjrau 
mond and Professor Myles Dillon (now of the Insdmte^ 
Advanced Studies in Dublin) have been kind enough J 
read and criticize in drafi Chapters H and VI feipeedvelJ 
In my discussion of the Aryan chariot I have been nutteziafll 
helped by Miss H. L. Larimer, who most generously aHoweJ 
me to read in typescript pordons of her lorthcoming boe^ 
Homer the Afonamatts. I have been parttcuJarJy fortuni 
in having had the opportunity of ducusstng the final dr^ 
of Chapters HI to VI with Dr Donald McCovra 
Orieotal Imtinite of the University of Chicago. Dr ^ 
Schaeffw's great work on the comparadvc chronc 
wot Asiatic sites in the period 2500 to iioo b.c, at 
^tcr my book had been written, but I have been 
incorporate certain revised dates bearing on the lodi 
problems. On the whole our conclusions, independent 
reached, were in rdativdy close agreement. The lUnstt 
lions indude much material published for the first time A 
m mainly based on original drawings by the atithl 
^g»- *, 3 . i 3-=3 and 35 arc by Mr L. F. Venables 
Figs. 4-10 and II by Miss E. M. Howard. The half-tiS 
plans arc from pbolographs supplied by the Arcbaeologid 
Survey of India with the sanction of the Dircctor-CenertJl 

To the Edit or of this series. Professor M. E. L. Mallowal 
I owe a debt of gratitude for his hdp in the construction anl 
detail of the book, as wefi as for the initial invitation tj 
attempt the synUiwIs which is her« presented. 

Umotrtityo/BdhAurgh Stuart Piooott 

1949 




chapter 1 

7he Discovery of Prehistoric India 

^ of letten, njtired from the world, aad alloiting 

r Jim whdc time to pUJoMpbi^ at litemy purposo, u • 
i<^.^«b*r«:ter unknown among European retidenti in Trufi a 

dtisikk JUswchs, i ( 1788 }^ 

The dbtinedon between * hlstoey* and 'prehiatory* in rndia 
Ws a pecuUarly elusive one: one can say, with Henri Berr, 
1; India hM Had some episodes, but no history’, and indeed 
|this un^ generalization docs come home when one is 
liattcmpting to wmrk out any sort of coherent chronologicaJ 
l^rncwork in penods aUq{edly within the realm of recorded 
Radian history i but neverthdess there are certain phases of 
rodent lodian culture which lie distinctly beyond any po»* 
sible form of literary record. Western Asiatic prehistory in, 
general ends with the appearance of the arts of writmg in 
b^potamia, the adjacent parts of Iran, and in Egypt in 
the wntuncs immediately after 3000 b.c. With the art of 
wmtmg there comes the recon^ of dynastic^ king-lists and 
the like, which, however controversid in details, yet can be 
interpreted to form the outline of a fairly reliable chronology 
in tenm of actual years before the Ghristtan era. 

But m India, though writing was known and employed in 
the third and second millennia b.c,, the peculiar script is 
still undeciphered, and the civilization which produced it is 
as prehistoric as hfiooan Crete, also formally literate hut 
wi^ an unread script. This Indian script may have been 
used up to about 1500 6.0., but after this there is a complete 
gap in any known written documents on stone or clay or 
tnctal until we come to the inscriptions oTAsoka set up about 
^ middle of the third century B.c. Fmr contemporary 
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records of the intervening periods we have to depend on 
occasional comtact with the Wes tern world, where recorded 
history was an established disciplme, or on the informadon lt> 
be extracted frpni the legendary or Utuigical liLemoire of 
India^ orally transmitted for centuries. 

So prehistoric tndhi may in its widest sense enqhrace ail 
human commimitics in the sub-continent, from the Old 
Stone Age to somewhere near the Christian era, or in many 
regions well bej'ond this limit. The discovery and interpret 
tation of Indian prehistory must dicrcfore rely on the same 
methods as have been used in Europe to study the course of 
human development before the advent of WTitten history 
(which as a rule begins with the mcorporatlon of the region 
in question into the Roman Empire). These methods, the 
tcchruques of archaeology, arc, in their distmctivdy scien¬ 
tific forms of the present day, of comparatively modern 
growth, chough many aspects have been ^mihai to English¬ 
men since the eighteenth century. 


i 


4 


The introduction to India of European habits of thought, 
including the concept of history and of historical rweardb, 
Wi-as brought about fay men whose primary interests were not 
academicj though their education was sufficiently broadly 
based in the humamties for them to appreciate the value of 
such studies, and even to undertake them themselves in the 
inicn.'als of busy professioual lives in an climate. 

The great cuntiibiiuons made to the knowledge of oriental 
linguistics and comparative philology by such figures as Sir ^ 
Wiliiam Jones or Carey ofScrampOTc in the late eighteenth 
Antuiy were in themselves partly pracucal - the translation 
of the Bible, or an understanding of Hindu law were the 
immediate aims - though the purely academic issue was 
never forgotten. The foundatbn of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal marks the establisfitncnt of antiquarian inteiests in 
India, as well as of the other aspects of research which, in 
the phrase of the time, would be classed as ^philosophical', 
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and ihiS antiquaiiaimm would be prepared to concern itsdf 
with any period of lodia'a past, historic or preHstoricj that 
it encountered. 

But the fact that the earlier British settlements were in 
Bcngah u region still almost wholly unknown fioirt the view'- 
point of prehistoric antiquities, and where the natural luxuri- 
anee of vegetadon renders any mins Invisible within a 
decade, gave little impetus to the study of field monuments 
of Indian antiquity. The great contribution of the Bengal 
School of antiquaries must always be their Immense Lingu¬ 
istic studies. And although field archaeology and the olHer- 
vatten and record of monuments of antiquity, whether 
prehistoric earthworks or medieval abbeys, had become by 
the early nitictrenth century a recognized English pastime 
among the educated squirearchy, India was not England. 
The Westerii Ghats were something very different from the 
mild pastoral slopes of Wiltshire: travd was difficult and 
dangerous; the country unmapped; distance were immense. 
It Ls therefore not surprbing that archaeological field-work 
had to wait for altered circuzDStances^ even were the men 
interested in such punuits to be found in the services of the 
Cijmpany or the army. 

Curiously enough, the discovery of the great prehistoric 
civiliaatJon of north-wesLem India, with which this book 
largely deals, was the accidental result of Victorian enter* 
prise in that most characteristic engineering acdviiy of the 
age, railway construction. By accident;, too, we know' the 
circumstaoces in some detail, and they arc w^orth recounting. 
In 1856 two brothers, John and William Brunton, were en*^ 
E^^ged in Laying out and bnilding the East Indtan Railway 
frijm Karachi to Lahore — Jolm was in charge of the south¬ 
ern section, his hrother of that in the Punjab,, from Multan 
northwards. John, iu retirement, wTOtc a very delightful 
book of memoirs for his grandchildjcnp covering the years 
to 1899, and iQ this he tells how he had heard of a 
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mined ancient city, Brahmin abad, nnt very far Etom the line 
of the railway he waa building - ' I had been much otcr- 
cised in my mind \ he writes ,' how we were to get far 
the line of the Railway. If ait I heard were true, this ruined 
city, bulk of bricki^ would form a grand quarry for ballast. * 
Brahminahad (a medieval city) was therefore effectually 
plundered by this uacompromising English engin«r, and 
the line laid. 

Now the MuitEui^Lahore Ime ran not Jar &om another 
ancient city, by then a shapeless heap of huge, dusty mounds, 
part of which had been robbed ofbrida to build the modem 
village ofHarappa on the site. John must have told William 
of his brilliant scheme for obtaining haJlosl for the track: a 
prehistoric capital of the Punjab, Harappa, was plundered 
as ruthlessly as Brahminahad had been, and today the trairu 
rumble over a hundred milra of line laid on a secure founda¬ 
tion of third-milkniiiuni brick-bats. During ibe brick-rob¬ 
bing antiquities of various kinds were foiuidp and some of 
the more enrbus kept by the workmen and the engineers. 

Tlie Bnmton connesdon with arcbaeolQ^gy does not, how¬ 
ever, end here. At iCaracKi, John Brunton was captain of the 
Corps of Votunteers, and, himseLT an cj^ccllent shot, he had 
trained a most efficient rifle team, which competed with the 
regular Line Regiments stationed thercy The general com¬ 
manding ^ was much annoyed at the repeated victories of the 
Volunteer Rifle teamsk his name was Gunningham, and 
when he retired Irom active service in iS6i he was appointed 
Direclor-Ceneiral of an Archaeological Survey of Northern 
India. General Cunningham Is one of the greatest dgurcs of 
nineteenth-century Indiaii archaeology, and he had visited 
Harappa in 1856, when the Brunton depredation was in pro¬ 
gress. He obtained various antiquities from the wor km an, 
including engraved steatite seals of a type which we now 
know to be characteristic of the prehistoric Indus and Pun¬ 
jab civilization, wlh the symbols of an unknown script upon 
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ihem^ and the figure, of a bull. Cunnlngbam realised that 
these seals were something quite ou tside the range of Indian 
antiquities known to him: he felt they were cKtremdy 
andent and important^ It was not until seventy years later 
that their true signilicance was recognized and the civiliza¬ 
tion now named from the site ofHarappa was identified and 
defined. 

Three years after Cunningham’s visit to HarappI^ in 
1859^ Darwin^s Or^ia qf Spicus was published^ and in the 
same year Sir John Evans, with Falconer and Ptestwieh the 
geoJogists, EEtade the famous visit to Abbeville where they 
were convmced of the geological antiquity of man-made 
flint implements associated with extinct spedcs of mammals. 
In 1863 LycU published hb Giokgkai Emdtnu qf tAe Antiquity 
qf Men: in Europe at least FaJaeolithlc Man w^as bdng recog¬ 
nized. But in this same year the geologist Bruce Foote found 
the first Indian palaeolithic implement near Madras, and 
the first step in the conception of the essential unity of the 
earlier Stone Age cultures throughout the Old World had 
been takcn< Further discoveries were soon to be made, and 
recognized for what they were within the limits of the geo¬ 
logical and archaeological knowledge of the day. Today we 
can with $ome show of probability rder these earliest stone 
tools from India to a date somewhere around four hundred 
thousand years ago. 

After these initial recognitions of prehistoric India — Foote 
in the south establishing the existence of the Old Stone Age, 
Cunningham in the north showing the probable presence of 
andent civilizations oumde the range of recorded history 
- nineteenth-century antiquarian in\'e3t]gatJon in India 
turned more to the elucidation of tfic very complex prob^ 
lems of the allegedly historic eras. Although by the begin* 
ning of the present century communications within India 
had become very gtxjd and the political situation peaceful, 
Archaeological field-work declined rather than increased, 
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and men of the calibre and range of mtercsts of Sir WiUiam 
Jones or Generat Cunningham woe not to be found among 
the British in India. It was as if the archaeologica] pursuits 
of the pioneeis of a century or more before had become as 
outmoded and reprehensible as an EDglishman smoking a 
hookah or keeping a native mlstrc». ArcbaeofogicaJ activity 
was ca^Iiacd into an inadcquatdyofinanced State depart¬ 
ment, in which workers were comparadvdy few and their 
technique was out of touch with European developments. 

"^ough the Archaeolo^caJ Survey of India did, within 
its Ihiuted powers, achieve a considerable body of research in 
Indian antiquities in the first quarter-century of its life, yet 
it was not until the nineteen-twenties that attention was 
directed to those prehistoric sites whose existence had been 
half-«uspected by Cunningham on the Harappa ct-idenec. 

It is to the credit of an Indian ofBcer of the Survey, the late 
Mr R. D, Banerji, that Harappa’^ great twin dty, Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind, was recognized in igaa and excavations started ^ 
in that year. Work at Harappa had begun two years earlier 
under the direction of Daya Ram Sahni, the work at the two 
rites being co-ordinated by the then Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, Sir John Marshall. 

The Mohenjo-daro and Harappa excavations continued, 
with interruptions, for several seasons — at the Sind site 
from 19*3 to 1931, and on the more northern site in the 
Punjab horn 1920 to igsj and again Rom 1933 to 1934. 
Concurrendy with this large-scale excavation work, that ^ 
great explorer of Western Asia, the late Sir Aurel Stein, 
undertook to survey the little-known areas of Baluchistan 
on the extreme wes tern edge of British India and to search 
for prehistoric rites: hh two Journeys, in North Baluchistan 
in 1936-37 and in South Baluchistan in 1927-38, brought to 
light a vast amount of maierial of first-rate importance for 
Unking the prehistory of north-western India with the other 
areas of ancient civilization in Iran and Mesopotamia. | 
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'Steiii^s Ciiinpaigns were essentially those of reconnaissance! 
he mnjdc few csccnvatiotis beyond trenching shes here and 
thcncj and collected malniy surface indications of ancient 
habitation in the form of the all-important potsherds which 
contribute so much to the archaeologist's knowledge of the 
ancient Orient. But Hargreaves partklLy excavated a ceme- 
[ tery and a settlement in Baluchiitan in and produced 
L important evidence which amplified Stein's own remarkable 
P results. 

Aichacological field-work^ however^ was not wanting in 
India itself^ and the biiUiant young Indian archaeologist 
G4 Majumdar carried out a comprehensive survey of 
Sind and the Indus plain between 1927 and 19311 defining 
: the extent of the minor prehistoric settlements withm the 
area dominated by the cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro^ 
and making certain very important excavations. He was 
i undertaking fresh field-work in 1938 when he was killed by 
r bandits in the Kirthar Hills. 

One other major excavation w^as undertaken in a north¬ 
west Indian prehiBCOric site - that of the town of Chanhu- 
daro in Sindp which was dug by the I ate Ernest Mackay, who 
had been in charge of the later excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
in 1935—36. Here extremely important evidence W'as avail¬ 
able for the final phases of the Harappa Civilizadonf as it 
was now beginning to be caUed. 

Such, theOj was the state of knowledge of prehistoric 
north-west India by the late 1930's. There were extensive 
excavatinns at two major cities and One smaller town in the 
Punjab and Sind, trial trenches dug in several sites in Sind 
and Baluchistan^ and a fair idea of the geographical extent 
of the various prehistoric cultures as the result of Majum- 
dar^s and Stands explorations, Stein made fiirther discover¬ 
ies in Eajputana and in Las Bela state in the early years of 
the 1939-45 wacj again adding to our knowledge of the 
I extent of the various types of regional cultures. 
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Fot the achievements of this field-work, under arduous 
conditions and in difficuJt terrain, one can have nothing but 
prwc, but unfortunately the iamc cannot be said of much 
of the escavation which should provide us with the essential 
background for our study. Criticism is he« inevitabie and 
also n«css^ if the Indian material is to be evaluated 
oonectiy. Of the broad facts of towo-planrung. streets, 
houses, ^ds, and so forth at MohenjWaio we have abun- 
d^t evidence, even if its detail is sketchy, and the recog¬ 
nition of the great urban civilization of the Indus Valley 
woidd hardly have been possible without the wholesale 
methods of exploration which were in fact employed. But 

Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro 
published m eight impressive quarto volumes between lovj 
an 1943 caiujot, in all faimess, be said to approach the 
^faaeol^col standards set in European archaeology by 
th^Bgo s, and m common employment since the t gao's 
■mt there is no inherent impossibility in applying these 
st^d^ds and methods 10 Indian excavations has been hap¬ 
pily, but all too briefly, shown by the recent work carried out 
in India by an archaeolo^ trained in, and an outstandina 
exponent of, Ac highest standards in European techniques 
Professor R. E. Mortimer Wheeler's excavations on Indian 
aitm betvwn 19+5 and i94fl have cut ruthlessly across ibe 
Old tradjuoM whereby stratifkatbn was ignored and' levcb* 
were fixed by measurement hoin a datum. By this ‘in- 
^cdiblc system’, in Wheeler’s words, ’ the so-called “stratj- 
^tion” of the Indus Valley dvilkation is dominated, not 

■ by the sea-Ievd 

at Karachi.... Itis a survivalofan obaoleie device evolved in 
the aUuvial plains of the great river-valley, of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia as a rough substi tute for exact observation in 
lU-controIIed “mass-excavations’*. It has no place what¬ 
soever in the technique of modern field-archacobity ’ The 
1946 excavations of the hitherto tmr«ogti«ed defences of I 
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the dtadd of Harappi have girai a new dgnificanee to the 
city^ and have established the first sure iaets ia the strati- 
pmphy of the site* 

^ An example of what can be done has at least been set for 
I Pdtistan and India, and it \s hoped that the tradition may 
' be carried on by future workem who l^ve rweivtti some 
training in the methods new to India, if familiar to us in 
England. Only by the frequent interchange of pciaons and 
ideas in European and Oriental anihaeology can these stan¬ 
dards be preserved and kept up to date- It is largely the 
British who have been to blame in the past for inadequate 
financial support of the Archaeological Survey of India, and 
for the fail ore to keep it abreast of development* in eacava- 
lion technique. 

Side by side with the collection of material in India and 
Baluchistan, new work was being carried out in coun¬ 
tries of Western Asia. Iran in particular was yielding up the 
r secrets of her prehistory to the excavations of the French and 
-Americans in the 1930’s, and the indefatigable Sir Aurel 
Stein made a noteworthy scries of explorations from Fan to 
Urmia which filled in the geographical background for 
the distribution of the cultures found in stratified contexts in 
the excavations. Already in 1933 Professor Gordon Ghilde 
had made a penetrating synthesis of the North-west Indian 
material in its relation to the Other cultures of the most 
ancient East; ten years later the accidents of war brought me 
\ to New Delhi and enabled roc to start on a revision of 
Childe’s basic work in the light of the accumulated new 
I knowledge of the intervening decade, and this has been 
continued since the war by Dr Donald McCown of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago. 

Investigation of the Indian Stone Age was neglected, 
aficT the pioneer work of Bruce Foote, until the when 

I Mr Miles Burkitt turned to the interpretation of certain 
[ South Indian material at much the same time a* other 
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woricrs were invcsrtjgatiiig aiidciit atone mdiistTies and geo¬ 
logical phcnomcria in the nortii-west^ This cuhninotcd in a 
^inl expedition by the Universities of Yale and Cambridge 
in Z 935 f de Terra and Patterson^ and their work has 

been supplementt^ by that of Movius and Krishnaswami* 
The studies of these investigators have made us acquainted 
wth an extremely important series of Old Stone Age human 
industries associated with geologica) deposits which, in the 
river-tjerractss of the Himalayan region at all CYents, seem to 
offer promMjig correlations with the known sequence in 
Northern Europe, 

But there are still enormous gaps in our knowledge of 
Indian prehistory^ and that just mentioned between the 
Old Stone Age and the earliest sctdemexits in Baluchistan b 
outstanding in immensity and obscurity^ Hardly less obscure 
are the happenmgs after the coUapse of the Harappa Civili¬ 
zation in the middle of the second millennium e.c. ^ a period 
traditionally aswcLatcd with the arrival from the west of the ^ 
Indo-European-speaking tribes who called themselves the 
Aryans^ but scarcely attested by direct archaeological evi^ 
dcnce. Nevertheless the time is ripe far a stocktaking and an 
attempt fo bsscss our present knowiedge of prehistoric India 
before new work and up^co^date techniques once again 
advance the horizon of our knowledge^ 

Niias to Chapter / 

Foragetieial account of archneDlogkal work ui India, see 

Pmt (cd. Cinnmingj tfSS) i eadicr work on the Fdaco- 
lithic period is commented on by Krijhnajwami In dwimf 
3 (*& 47 h JoAn Bo&Jt waii edited by Pmfesior J. H. 

Clapham aiKi published m 1939. addiiiorl to the ipedal reports 

cm excavations referred to later in this book, the AixhaeolDgica] 
Survey of India has published a long series QiAfmffkj and Anmat 
The latter icrici is now in abeyance, and a pubticaiion^ 
AjitUiU Indiaf was started in 1946, ftiur parts of which have 
appeared. Since the formation of the Dominions of India and of ^ 
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Ihcct bu becD no acmaimcQDQil w lutiiic artbsi^o* 
logical publicariooft 

Detailed criticism of tbe ^tandaid af the previous cxcavAtioos in 
IndiiL is lo be foimd in Ancunt IndiOf uov 3 Ct947)t *43-*49^ byfci- 
fcMor R. E* M, Wbecler* then DiwtoT’^jciie^ in 

India, with a comment on Ghanbu'daro by mysdfi 






CHAPTER 11 


Prelude — The Indim Siam Age 

The>' think these fiiiuhed spocimcai of skill in the irc of chap^ 
pin^ pm^c ih^t the huwm i^oc Isotgrc^tcr a^^tli^ulty than has, 
beeo previouil^ supposedi and the fact that there is do other 
idic to prove the position they consider of no tDoment what¬ 
ever. 

T. L. Peacock, Gfongt (i860). 

Ttie archaeologies] record of prehUioric human Kttlement 
in India goes back to a period of geological remoteness 
whose immensity leaves it without very much meaning to the 
ordinary person. The vast periods of time involved in geo¬ 
logical reckonings even in those final phases of the natural 
sequence where traces of man ikst appear^ though they can 
be expressed in terms of solar years, still leave the mind 
bewildered. Such reckoning, however, has tmn attempted, 
and the results have met wi th some measure of agreement; 
the methods employed involve a correlation betw^eert the 
geological phenomena of the Pleistocene p>eriod and the 
fluctuating curve of solar radiation with which those hap¬ 
penings seem to be closdy connected, and the result has 
been to place the beginning of the period somewhere about 
600,000 years ago. To this fantastically remote imie seem to 
belong the earliest tools made of chipped stone which attest 
the odstcnce of man as a tool-using being in the Old 
World - a hundred thousand years later there is no doubt 
about the reladvdy competent technique that has developed 
in making stone tools to certain recognisiable patterns, dis¬ 
tinguishable at least in Europe and probably in Africap To 
this time too may belong the skull firom Modjokerto in Java, 
claimed by some geologists as the earliest representative 
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of th{^ Pilh^anihropus race of piiinitivfr mao. From Uus 
tiine onwards tools and fcks^ carry on the story of msm% 
earlier evolution across the millennia Co Che coming of 
'modem* dmeSj which from the geological standpoint is a 
mere fifteen or twenty thousand years ago* 

The whole of this epewh constitutes the major geological 
division of the Qiiatcmary Period and the sub-divkion 
known as the Pleistocene phase. ArchaeologicaUy the human 
remains and tools &om Pleistocene deposits arc classed to¬ 
gether as the PaJacolithie or Old Stone Age phase of man's 
developmenc^ and both the Pleistocene and the PaJaeolithic 
are further divided into two major subdivisions! Lower and 
Upper* But there are other tmportani subdivisaons of the 
Pleistocene geological acquenee^ linked to those fluctuations 
in solar radiation ftlready mentioned. 

Throughout the PlcistDcenc there occurred certain enor¬ 
mous rhythmic climatic changes^ spread over many thou¬ 
sand years but constituting alternate phases of comparative 
heat and cold in the northern regions of the Old World, and 
probably corresponding phases of wet or dry climate ferthcr 
south. The cold phases, during which the limit of what is 
now the North Polar ice-aheet spread south in Europe to 
form a continuous ice mass to the River Thames in England 
and in the Himalayas of North India reached the foolhUU, 
are the familiar Ice Ages or gkcial periods, separated by 
intergiadal phases, both of varying periods of duration. 
Four nmin glacial penods have been recognized, separated 
by three inlergIndaJs, and the study of Palaeolithic man is 
closely Linked to these great changes, which were directly 
responsible for the limits of land avfukble for human occu¬ 
pation or settlement, and for the citmate beyond the fHnges 


of the zone of pennanent, uninhabitable ice. 

The Palaeolithic period is one of immense, monumental 
inanition over milienrua! with human progrosi as deduced 
ftom the tangible remains of man’s handiwork that have 
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survived, mddng but tbe slowest iniaginable move*. During 
the * Great Interglacial ’ period, probably lasting for nearly 
200^000 yearsp the changes in the type of too! manulactured 
are matters of archaeologioal minutiae which reveal a slow 
increase in mastery of the technique of fracturing and 
flaking stones to the required shape ; if in the later Pleisto¬ 
cene there appeara some acceleration in mcxliiying tools and 
weapons, this is only on the geological dmc^scale in which 
iifty thousand years may become a signilicant period of ^ 
changei 

And as in time so in space the Palaeolithic cultures have 
an enormous duration. At a given period in the Pleistocene 
one can take, almost without selection, tools from South 
India, Africa and South England which show identical tech¬ 
niques of manufacture and form, and in all three areas cssen- 
lially the same evolution can be traced leading up to and 
developing from these forms and methods of manufacture^ 
Tool-making traditions in the Palaeolithic have trans-con- f 
dnental distributions: what happeiB at one end of the area 
seems to be happening more or less simultaneously at the 
othcTp 

Throughout the Palaeolithic period the basis of subsist¬ 
ence was hunting and food-gathering in one form or another, 
and the evidence permits us to visualuEC a small population 
living in tiny groups of families or small tribes, Ibllowing the 
animals they killed for food over great tracts of country. 
Life was impermanent, precarious and isolated, and ideas ' 
could not readily be transmitted from group to group^ Did 
psychologists permit us to believe in a group mind, we might 
well see it as responsible, at an early stage of the evotution 
of the human consciousness, for the slow changes in tool 
techniques i:ivcr vast regions of the earth^s habi table surface. 

The surviving elements of Palaeolithic material culture 
are confined to tools rnade of imperishable stone, and until 
Upper Palaeolithic times we hardly have even the certain ^ | 
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baccs of Any huixi^ settlement, if otdy % huntm* camping- 
LLdcc. EHscandcd stone tools lyin^ in river-gravels, an occa^ 
konal human fossil, and frequently those of the animals 
kuntcd, are almost all we have to xtdy on for our study of 
Lower PaLacolliiiic man and his achievements. Ail amhae- 
ological study suffers from the aoddent of survival - the 
least perishable fubstances will survive alone out of a 
people's material culture - but of no period of prehistory is 
our knowledge so iinpeirfe:t as of the Palaeolithic- The study 
of these remote periods must always have a certain m- 
huizianity and lack relationship to anything we know or can 
visualize within the comprehensible bounds of human his¬ 
tory. It is* I think, impossible to do more iu describing the 
earlier phases of the Indian Stone Age than to show how the 
known stone industries fit into our knowledge of the general 
pattern of human involution in the Old World, and their 
relationship in titne and space. Within these limits it is pos¬ 
sible to indicate India's place in the Palaeolithic so far as we 
have the evidence available; to treat the caortnous period of 
the most ancient hunting peoples as a prelude to the periods 
which foUow the introduction of agriculture in the fourth or 
fifth millennium b.g.| and from which the bulk uf our in¬ 
formation on prehistoric India comes. 

In the geological deposits of the low-er slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas of the Kashmir and Punjab region it has been possible 
to trace a succession of glacial poioda, each indicated by 
typical products of glacla! action. These in turn Can be 
related to the stniciurc of the river valleys in the Rawalpindi 
area, where terraces have been formed by tbc Sow of the 
river cutting into the detritus brought down in an earlier 
phase. These problems of glacial geology arc complex, and 
here, wi thout mvotving the reader in a discussion of it? difii^ 
cuidcs, one can do no more than stress this complexity. But 
the combined evidence from glacial phenomena and river* 
tcnaco in Northern India suggests that there were in 
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Pleutocene times five glacial periods Ice Ages') separated 
by taterglacials in that area. 

The importance of this sequence is that it appears to run 
more or less parallel with that long ago detenuined fir»t in 
the Alps and later in Northern Europe. The Indian glacia- 
hoM would appear to correspond to the mam Ice Ages of 
Europe (excluding the first), and the last gbdations in India 
^ equivalent to the three periods of maximum intensity 
in the last European glaciation. As, both in Europe and in 
India, man-made tools have been found in many of the 
nver terraces associated with this sequence of climatic 
chan^, one would expect that the long-distance correlation 
established between the natural phenomena would be re¬ 
peated in the tool types - and this is indeed the case, with 
pa^el evolution in techniques taking place in both areas 
It IS prolMble that the North-west Indiin dimadc sequence 
ton also be extended to take in Upper Burma and North 
China, and there is reason to think that the natural forces f 
(probably mainly changes in solar radiadon) responsible 
for the gladaJ and interglacial periods of the more northerly 
areas may aim have produred the alternating periods of 
comp^ativdy wet or dry dimte {pluvial and interpluvial 
penods) implied by geology and the ranains of fessil 
animals in South India and in East Asia. 

Against natural background of changing climatic 
pJi^ m Asia and Europe we can trace certain important 
ma;or grouping of tool types, which presumably represent | 
a similar grouping of human traditions or techniques. While 
the pro^ of fracturing or fiaking stone into the shape 
required for a specific purpose -- cutting or cleaving, for 
instonce - has cert^ basic principles in common wherever 
such ^nufocturc is carried out, yet ncverthdeis there is 
tome mditotmu that within certain large geographical areas 
th<^ was a preTcrence, if nothing more, for characteiistic 
techniques throughout the Lower Palacotithie. The primary ^ 
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B l of techniquea, suggested by archaeologists when the 
ity of maMng these major groupings was jSrst cn* 

I was into cm and tooLs. In the former groups a 
made by flaHng or chipping away £rom a parent 
ntU the resultant form is sadslactory - a prindple 
^ analogous to sculpture^ In flake toola^ however^ the 
K:e39 is to detach a large flake from a block of stone 
;n to work this into the finished toot^ 31ie production 
tools naturally produced fiakes in the ^ry process of 
inaniifacmrc, and these were in turn often made into tools, 
but there is always a very high preponderance of tools made 
from the core. In the flake industri^j on the other handi the 
core technique appean only when oontact with true core- 
tool cultures can be traced^ 

This original simple division has by some authorities been, 
modified by the introduction of a third major group^ allied 
to the flake industries but oortridered worthy of separate dis« 
'dnetion^ and comprising tools presumed to be used as chop¬ 
pers. This chopptr-ch^pping group (as it has been caUed^ 
very clumsily) is of particular importance to Asia, since it 
indudes certain distinctive North Indian Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic industries which are regarded by other archaeologists 
as within the flake cultures, without the necessity of further 
distinction. In South and Central India, however, there is 
abundant evidence of core cultures about which there is no 
dispute^ and in certain regions fusion in techniques between 
'the two main Indian groups can be seen. 

I In India itself, unfortunately^ no remains of the skeletoni 
of Palaeolithic man have been disoovered, though Asia has 
produced some of the most important evidence of man^S 
early evolutbn. In the Upper Miocene deposits of the Siwa- 
lik Hills (within the Tertiary geological period, and separ¬ 
ated from the PicisCocenc by the intcrvcniiig Pliocene phase, 
And many million years) have been discovered important 
remains of fossil apes which seem to have occupied a place 
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in the ^ution of the common stock from which man and 
contemporary anthropoids evantmily sprung. The cd- 
*n« of these apes, and of otho, from Africa, probably 
eq^y ancieiit, suggests that certain elements m the skuU of 
m^em man (the structure of the lower jaw, for instance) 

foreshadowed in these fossiU, 
that the process of divergent specialization, which 
“iJlcania, is partly one in which 
the skulls of contemporary apes are more specialized, 

and more remote from the common ancestral form, than 
our ounii 

By the Middle Pleistocene it is possible to distingmsh two 
rnam groups of fossil men. the Neoanthropic and Palacoan- 
Aropic stem, and as they have already by this time reached 
^i^crable degree of divergence, the period in which the 
iwdiircrenuated common anecstort lived must be very re¬ 
mote. In Eumpc at least there is evidence that the Neoan- 
thropic group, whose skulls differ litde from that of modem i 
man, » aw^ted with the type of took within the core cul¬ 
tures, and that the Palaeoanthropic stem, whose skulls bear 
^ter i^mblanca to the common man-ape stock, may 

chopper-tool culture in East 
ccr^^y by later Palaeolithic times the descendants of 
^ partic^ group arc essentially makers of frakc-tools. 
The East Asi^ representative of the PalacoanUiropidae ts 
the r^om PoiecarlArvpus of Java, and his relative from 
Choukouuen m Ghmx In the latter dte rough quartzite f 
.mpl™ents associated with the human fossils have l 2 ^„ con- 
«de,^ as comparafale to others from North India and other 
Asiatic locabties, as we shall see later. 

i, of the Old Stone Age in India 

the presmw of climatic phases during the Pleistocene 

mo^wT with similar phases in Europe, and 

probably v«th other, m South India and Africa, where 
pluvial conditions replace gladattom. Against thb natural ^ 
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late or chopper indtistrica tnowTi from several East Asiatic 
j iitcs; the other, in the south, belonging to the core-tool fam- 
]y whose distribution includes Africa and Western Europe. 
IVhilc no human fossils have been founds the cvideiice from 
here in the Old World suggests the tentative conclusion 
oolsof the flakcor chopper tradition maybe the products 
^ “ Ancient "or Pa! aeoanthropic stem in hum^ evoludon 
. as Fiih£cmthropus)i and that those of the core technique 
made by the earliest representatives of Homo s^^ntns in 
the 'Modem" or Neoanthropic family. With this outline in 
our minds, we can turn to consider the Indian evidence in 
slightly more detail. 

Tlie earliest indication of tool-making men in Fleistocene 
India appear? to be in the last phase of the Second Glacia- 
’lion or at the beginjimgof the Second (Great) Interglacial, 

\ In deposits of this geological age in Northern India^ m the 
Polwar (Rawalpindi) region^ and perhaps again in Central 
India, in the Upper Narbada valley {Hoshangabad, Jubbul- 
pofe^ district) large rough flake-loots have been founds and 
should belong to the very end of the Low-er Pleistocene 
phase and be contemporary with the earlier Pithecanthro- 
Doids in tava. In West and Central Euroi>c at this time both 
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tmacci and other depcdts in North-WfSt India. It will be 
oonvement todcal first with tho« tools which come within the 
flalce (or chopper) Gamily^ which in India, as ^ as b known 
at present^ arc confined to a series of localities In the valley 
of the Soan* and the Indus^ in Poonch^ near Jhcluin and in 
the Salt Range. This indusiryj, which can be divided into 
three phases^ has been called the Soon Culiun, 

The Early Soan industry contains two main types of im- 
plementSj one seii« made firom rounded pebbles^ which of 
course exercise some control over the form of the Implement^ 
as only the TniniTmim flaking necessary to obtain a chopper 
shape b lbimd+ Such inassLve pebble-tools have been found 
in approxJmatdy contemporary (or rather earlier) Palaeo¬ 
lithic deposits in South and East Africa^ but the simplicity of 
the form^ so gready dictated by the raw material, makes it 
dangerous to insiat on such oimparisona. The other types 
within the Early Soan comprise thicks heavy flakes and the 
equally crude parent cores from which they were detached- ^ 
These fiake-implemcntfl have been compared to the earliest 
Sake-tools of Europe in the CUctozdan Industries, and some 
archaeologists would therefore: include this aspect of the 
Soan within a general *Cbcrtoiiian* family of flake-tools 
distributed over moat of the Old World. But recently it has 
been suggested by the American archacolpgbt Movina that 
a new group of chopper^toob must be recognized, allied to 
the Oactonian fl^e^toob but not part of it* In ihb chopper- 
tool group hilovius would group the Scan industry as well as ^ 
other aimllar induAtries in Bumm (the Anyathian), Malaya 
(Tampanian), and Java (Pajitanian), and probably also the 
rough quartzite and limestone tools found with Pithi^na- 
thropus at Ghoukoutien. If this last correlation were correct, 
it would afford a very valuable Uni between tool-groups and 
types of fossil maa, and give more reality to the East Asiatic 
chopper-tool group of the Middle Pleistocene as the pro¬ 
ducts of the PalacoanthropLc branch of the human family. ^ 
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But at least we CMi lay that the Soau mduatry is East AsLadc 
iu aiBnides. Intm^eEung sites between Noithem India and 
Burma should appear if fidd^work is undertaken. 

The Soan industry devdops in technique as the geological 
conteKt beconics latv - the Early Soan is mainly of early 
Middle Pleistocene datCj within the Second Interglacial 
period and, dated by the sdar radiation inethodi between 
about 4bojOoo and 20 o,cn:ki years ago. By the end of this 
period, however* technical devdopments in stone-flaking 
can be seen dividing into two the industrica which become 
distinct 10 the Late Soan industries* apparently beginning 
in Third Glacial times* but surviving later. In one of these 
the pebble element is retained in a pronounced form* but in 
the other this primitive feature is discarded and use is made 
of a technique of preparing the core before detaching the 
flake similar to that which appeal^ more or Ics contem- 
poraheously in South Africa Palestine* and Western Eur- 
opOp It is generally feltf however, that the appearance cf tKi^ 
particular technique need mdicate no more than paralld 
evolution in flake production in the various regions in which 
it occimSp These final phases of the Soan industries persist 
into the Last Intergladal period and beyond* and are dis^ 
tzibuted far afidd in North-West India. 

The oprc^tool family of Lower Palaeoltthic stone Imple¬ 
ments is represented by a large number of finds, centred la 
South-East India but also coming from Central and Western 
• India and even represented m the area of the Soan Culture 
itsdL To this Indian reprc^ufntattvc of the core-tool group 
the name Madras Industrj (or Mmifas*A£hiu[) has been given 
feom Its a^c^il of apparent main concentradoD. 

The appearance of a few tools of this type fiom four sites 
of Second Interglacial date in the river-terrace system of 
the Soan and Indus enables us to correlate the industry with 
the glacial sequence and so with a general chronological 
tcheme* and the perrislencc there of the cultural tradldon 
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the type of tool repreaems ia shown by the occunncnce of 
evolved forms of core-toola with Late Soan types in ooe site 
in the same region {Chairn tra)^ In South and Central India, 
where evidence of pluvial periods replaces that of gladation^ 
core-toots have been found in a pluvial period which may 
equate in part with the Second Interglacial phasc^ but which 
goes on into Third Interglacial times or c^'en lateTn 

The tool-type of the Madras Industry is essentially pear* ^ 
shaped or oval^ Sated on both faces in such a way as to pro¬ 
duce a conllnuous cutting edge — the so-called ^hand-axe\ 
There is constant interaction between the Madras and Scan 
industries, and^ as one w-ould expect* the core-toed element 
is strongest in the south and south-east^ while the Sake or 
chopper types dominate when one comes farther north — 
c,g. in the Kumool area- A development in technique can 
be traced over the long range of finds from Early \ltddle to 
Early Upper Pleistocene times, in wliich this greater skill is 
acquired in the process of flaking, with the consequent pro- i 
duction of more elaborately finished — and smaller - tools. 
There is some evidence that suggests that the primary flakuig 
in the Madras industry was done (as in the Soan} with a 
hammer-stone, and the finer work of the later phases with a 
bar of wood or horn, which alone will reprtjduce the charac* 
teristic flat flake-scais. (This has been shovm experimentally 
in the study of the European Palaeolithic industries.) But 
many of the hand-axes of the Madras in the Kumool areap ^ 
where Soan influence was strong, are more or less manu- ^ 
lactured by Soan techniques of stone-fliiking. In addition to 
the regions mentioned, tools of the Madras Industry have 
been found in India as far south as the Rivers Cauvery and 
Vaigai, In the west round Bombay and north of the Nar¬ 
bada, and jiori!i-east as for as the upper reaches of the Son, 
a tributary of the Ganges^ 

The Madras IndusUy is almost exactly similar, in its tool ^ 
techniques and their evoludon, to the Lower PaiaeolithicQ 
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Industiies of South Africa of the S^cnboech group ^ ro- 
ccuitly rc-namcd, in tmns of the analogous French sequence 
of core^tools, ‘Chdles-Achcui\ This use of French tamL- 
nology reminds us that the core-tool province stretches 
north-westvi'ards to include Europe and Southern Englandi 
and that in all areas - India, South Africa^ Western Europe — 
strong simitaridcs^ sometimes amounting to identity]^ can be 
seen in the hand-axes and ihdr techniques of manufacture* 
To this vast EuraiHcan provineCj then^ the South Indian 
Falacdlithic cultures belongs and, as far as is known at 
present^ reproent its farthest eastward extension. Probably 
the nearest core-tool area geographically is that of Arabia, 
where traces of similar industries exist . If the evidence fium 
Swanscombci in England^ is accepted as representative of 
the whole provincCj we could attribute the core-tools to 
Homo japUaij, a skull almost indistinguishable from con¬ 
temporary types having been found associated with a 
core-tool industry of the Acheul (or Madras) type at this 
site. 

It must be confessed that the evidence of stone tools In the 
Lower P^aeollthic of India takes us a very small way in 
visualizing anything of the life of their makers, but other 
areas of the world have contributed p^tically nothung 
more. We seem to have the imperishable remnant of the 
material culture of nomadic hunting groups, who may have 
been well equipped with other objects made of such iin» 
permanent substances as wood, fibre, grassj leaves or other 
organic materials such as akin and leather. The use to which 
the Soan choppers or the Madras hand-axes wme put is 
unknown: we can guess,^ more or las unprofitably, at many 
u«s to which a simple cutting or hacking tool might be 
I turned, from chopping at meat or wood lo grubbing for 
foots. The most striking feature of the Lower Palaeolithic 
findustria is their immense duration — from about 4*0,000 
[to the end of the last glaciatLon, perhaps 10,000 years ago ^ 
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and tbcslcrwn™ orhuman progress in tedwacilrigToal achicwe- 
Encnt in that that. 

The final phases of the Palaeolithic period in Lodia are 
still obscure. There seeim to have been some continuance of 
the later Soan tradition in flake-tools with the characterbtic 
technltjue of core prcparaliDn (the so-called Levaliots tech¬ 
nique) surviving in roore than one area (the Punjab, the 
Narbada^ and in South Imik) into the last Gladai pciioci 
Md possibly beyondj and it has been claimed that certain 
stone industrica from Knrnooi in the Dekkan and near Bun- 
bay represent a new type of tool baasd not on the massive 
flalg^ but on the slender blade detached from a com- 

Now such industries arc diaracteristic of the final phases 
of the Palaeolithic in Europe and in certain par^ of Western 
Alia, during the Last Glacial Period, Ckimparative study of 
these industries has shown that they are likely to be divisible 
kito three main early groups, all of which originate outside 
Europe and probably in Western Asul Of these groups, 
which in European stratified sites can be shown as repre¬ 
senting successive waves of folk-movement westwards, the 
second is the Audgnacian (formerly known a£ Middle Aurig-- 
Qacian)i and is not known to occur forthcr cast than Pales¬ 
tine and Transcaucasia; but it has been suggested that its 
point of origin should lie at least as lar awny as the Iraman 
plateau, and some of the Chinese Industrie of the Shuitung- 
kou River suggest that Aurignacian form* may exist there. 
The third of these early Upper Palaeolithic industries, the 
GravTttian, is in Cxct known from sites as far cast as Kurdi¬ 
stan, in Noribcm Iraq, and it is dear that the idcntificatton 
of true blade induftries in Ludia, whether or not nebbed to 
the groups already known, would throw a very conridcrahle 
light on Upper Falacolitbk problem*. 

For the present there h not enough material to form a 
basis for d^ussion, and the most hopeful line of leseardi, 
would seem to be the exj^vatiou of caves and TOdc-4hd.ters 
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I f in India siidi as were ^ oBen ioliafaited as winter retreaii by 
I Upper PalacoHiJiic; man in Europe and West Asia. Boxie im- 
j piementgj, docriiiod m fixoilar to the Upper PalacoUtluc 
I Mngdalcniaii fdtmSj were found in 1684 in a cave near Kur- 
ndol with bonca of cxdnct manmahj but they have been 
lost and nothing fiuther ii known about them; ii is imi- 
j dendy most improbable that they were \£agdalcnlan in 
k type, aioce this culture is one rotricted almost entirely to 
" France. It \tiLI be seen however (p^237 bdow) that certain 
£ metnl harpoons from the Ganges VhUey^ of mid second 
mtll eitninm b.C. date, axe mpita of barbed hone or antler 
points in the Upper PaUeoliibic or MesoUthic tradition^ 

In passing, mention must be made of the paintings fbund 
In certain Central Indian roek'^helteTS, as in those at Singan- 
pur. These paintings have been claimed as Upper Palaeo- 
Ihbir and compared with the weU-known scries in the caves 
of Western France and Spain, Ixit Gordon’s recent work has 
shown that not only is there no evidence of a PalaeoUthic 
date, hut that inferential eviderbcc makes it difficult to date 
any of the paintings before the fifth century b.ic, at the earli- 
estn Conclusive evidence for the existence in India of any 
Upper Palacolkhk cultures comparabk to those of Europe 
I or the Near East is, thcTcfbffep still to be Jbund. It may not be 
r without significance chat the Anyathlan industry of Burma 
(a chopper-tool culture comparible to Soan) appears to have 
L contmued uninterrupted by outside infiuentes until the local 
NcoUthic, which may well have been a very recent event. 

In Europe and North and East AMca, aiKl again in Pales¬ 
tine, it has been shown that in munediatcly post-glacial 
times, when the iee was making its final retreat to wiLbin its 
present bounds, various regional industiics or cultmes grew 
up, based on Upper Palaeolithic cradidons of biade-tools 
but showing a marked tendency to reduce tb(M blades to 
; often absurdly Bmall dimensiofls, presumably as the airma¬ 
il ment of composite t4X>h made largely of wood or bone. In a 
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large tuimbcr of rcgiocil in Soulh or Central Izidia, south of 
a hne joining the Upper Ganges to the Raim of Cutch^ and 
sporadically elsewhere (in Smd and in North-West Punjab) 
there occur stone industiics consisting of such dimumtivc 
implements, which are comparable to the Capstan group of 
po&t-gladal^ Mesolithie industries of Europe and North 
Afiica. Hie Capsian industry is represented in Kenya, and 
it h^ been claiincd that certain skeletons from Gujerat, 
allegedly of the same date as a local microlithic indusiry, 
show Hacnitic of Negroid characterisdca. Whatever weight 
we give to this evidence^ there is nevertheless a Ukdihood 
that the Indian microlithic industries are not unconnected 
with those moves from North Africa eastwards which can be 
traced in other regions^ 

The Indian tnicrolithic induMiies have not been found at 
any site in a geological deposit of known age, nor in such 
itratigraphical relationship to earlier human industries that 
a connexion with the hnal phases of Palaeolithic cultures can 
be shown. But there h evidence that the industries survh'ed 
in certain areas at least down to early historic dmea. They 
may truly represent a transition from Palaeolithic industries 
to those of a more advanced or specialized type, but this 
transition need not have taken place at a period as remote as 
the parallel phenomenon in countries farther wMt, since the 
Palaeolithic cultures thernsclves may have a very long post¬ 
glacial survival* 

The fact that the microlithic industries of India seem to 
represent the arrival of new peoples, probably from the west, 
rather than the fricl that they are an evolution out of a more 
or less non-existent Upper Palaeolithic blade industry, rc^ 
lates them mofe to those cultures which follow them than to 
those they supersede* It is not known whether the Indian 
communities which made the microlSths were (as their coun¬ 
terparts in Europe were) hunters and food-gathcrera in the 
Palaeolithic tradition or whether they were agriculturalists; 
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Still less is it knowa whether it can be shown Uiat in India, 
as in certain other regions of the Old World, there existed a 
stage of human progress in which the arts of agriculture and 
5tock«brecding were practised, but metal was not known - a 
so*ca]led Neolithic stage of devclapment. 

Thore certainly exist a vast (quantity of ground stone axes 
of the type known in ‘Neolithic’ contexts rfsevvhere, from 
many sites scattered over the country, not infrecjuently asso¬ 
ciated with microliths, but so far no distinctive habitadoit 
site has been found which places allegedly ‘Neolithic’ 
niaterkl in stiatigrapliical relationship to the earliest known 
agricultural communities in Baluchistan or Sind. Typology 
or colour-staining of the surface of an axe is a very un trust¬ 
worthy guide to antiquity, and claims for a high dating for 
surface finds on these grounds can be ignored. On the other 
hand, certain stratified sites have produced ground 
axes and pottery in a distinct cultural layer, and these need 
to be considered. 

The South Indian stone-axe cultures have been put on a 
new footing by Wheeler’s recent work in Mysore State. His 
earlier work on the Cktromandel coaat in 154.5 had provided 
the fiist fixed date in the sequence of indigenous cultures in 
that region, by establishing their relationship to imported 
coins and pottery of the first century ajs. in a Roman 
trading-post at Ariiamedu near Pondicherry. With dated 
t> pes of native pottery now identified it was possible to use 
tha evidence in Mysore in conjunction with finds of Roman 
coins of the same period, and in the Chtraiding region a 
sequence was established as follows: 


I. Stiffu Axt Cuiturt. This was characterised by 
pointed-butt axes of local rock and a crude microlithic 
industry in jasper, flint, agate, and crystal. Two small 
copper olgects show that metal wai^ iffuMvn bm extremely 
scarce. Pottery was hand-made, rarely painted or 
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The beginnings of this phase may go back to early in the 
firat miUcnniuni b.g.| and it was fpllo^ved about soo b+C- 
by a 

11 . Mfgciiihk Culture- This was an intrusive irnn^iidTig 
cidttirc, making wbtel-tumed pottery and buHdiDg ela¬ 
borate megalithic tombs- It continued into the first cen¬ 
tury A.D*p overlapping with 

IIL The historioJ ArMta Culture dated in its earlier 
phases by Roman coins of the early fim century a.d, and 
pottery of Arikamedu types, and continuing to the third 
century a.O- 

This evidence, then, shows that in oertain areas of Sou th 
India at least the * Ncolitluc* cnliures arc of relatively late 
date, surviving almost to the davm of recorded history^ 
Wheeler has publisiied a map showing the known distribu¬ 
tion of stone axj» and microliths in India; they appear to 
occur almost exdusrvely to the south and east of a line fhun 
the Gulf of Cambay to Lucknow, with a few mkrolithk 
si tes between Cambay and Karachi. 

Extravagant claims have been made for a very early Neo¬ 
lithic culture in Kashmir^ Tlic excavations at Bunahom, 
between Srinagar and Gaodarbal, do not seem to have been 
very satisfactory^ and the report upon them is certainly mo^t 
inadequate. A sequence was found as follows: 

Layer A - Buddhist, fourth century AiP. 

Layer B - Sherds of highly polished black ware and 
others with incised patterns* 

Layer C-Unweathered post-gladal loess, 9 feet in 
thickness, at base of which* on virgin 
lollp was a hearth with polished axet^ bone 
awU, and pottery* 

In interprEting this sequence the excavators cdinpared the 
pottery from Layer B with the Jhangar Ware described in 
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I Chapter V, which is itself undated but is certainly later fhan 
the middle of the second miheimiuni b*c. On the other hand 
I the polished ware sounds as though it miglit be Wheeler's 
Northern Blach Pbiished ^Vare*, known for instance from 
TaiiJa, dated between the fifth and second centuries b.c,, 
and spread widely over the Mauryan kingdom. But. what¬ 
ever the date of Xjtycr B, it is obviously highly dangerous to 
regard the 9 feet of loess as implying such a passage of time 
that the NeoUthic material at its base would be of an an¬ 
tiquity ' far beyond’ the earliest Mesopotamian agricultural 
cultures of the fifth or sbetb miUennia B,o., as has been done 
by the excavators. There U really no valid reason for regard* 
log the Kashmir Ncolilliic culture as of any proven antiquity 
beyond pCTha|x5.thc fi^st uiiUcnniuni a.c„ followed locally 
by a relatively rapid accumulation of wind-deposited soil. 

In Sind, at Rohri and Sukkur, and again near Karachi at 
Drigh Road, a characteristic industry made fironi chert or 
flint from the Suickur limestone has been known for many 
years. Some bng thin blades and the conical cotcs from 
which they have been struck are precisely comparable (o 
those from the Harappa Culture c, 3500-1500 b . c ., and 
the rather earlier cultures such as Amri in Sind or t h™e in 
the Zhob Valley, which again produce a rimitar flint in¬ 
dustry, But other implements suggest an independent and 
probably early tradition, while the presence of archaic sur¬ 
vivals, such as Levallois flaking and oval hand-axes, in addi¬ 
tion to the cores and blades, does suggest that the Rohri 
Industry may be of relative^' great antiquity. Of the date 
of the apparently Comparable industry from Ralchur in 
Hyderabad (Dckkan) State one can say nothing. 

Our evidence, therefore, shows that Lower Palaeolithic 
cultures within the core and flake (or chopper) groups were 
both present m India at the beginning of Middle Pldstocene 
time* and that they survived in archaic forms long after the 
dose of the last Glacial Period in a way nirhcr comparable 
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to that of the Palaeolithic mdustnci of Burma. The micro- 
lithic flint Industries may be cootemporary T^ith thD&c of 
fairLy early post-g!actai date in Europe and the Near EasL^ 
or they may be later ■ in any event they seem likely, in the 
absence of the Upper Palaeolithic blade industries which 
might be considered anccstnil to them in India, to represent 
a new cnlturalj and perhaps cUinic, element. These micrcN 
lithic cultures again had a long survival^ side by side with 
communities making pottery and ground stone axes in the 
Neolithic tradition. The origin of these Neolithic cuJturcs is 
unknown, though they arc more likely to be the rault of 
folk-movements from the west than of independent invention 
within India. Neither in Central India nor in Kashmir can 
such cultures be dated satisfactorily much before 500 b.C* on 
the evidence at pr^ni available^ 

The blade industries in Sind, while cettaudy in part re¬ 
lated to their counterparts in the Amri or later culttircsp 
nevertheless have some claims to a PalaeoUthic ancestry and 
a relatively ancient date. Other aspects of the flint industry' 
arc presmtiably introductions to the region from larther west 
with the earliest agriculturalbtSp 

To understand the subsequeui prehistory of India we must 
look beyond its present frontiers to the other lands of West¬ 
ern Asia- A knowledge of the sequence of prehistoric cultures 
in Persia and MesopoUmia is necessary for an undcr- 
Standi ngof the I ndian material, wh ich has to be compared and 
equated with dial of the more westerly lands, our knowledge 
of which Is greater. So In the next chapter wc turn to the 
story of the early agricultural communities in Western Asia 
between the fifth or sixth and the second miUenaium b.c. 

/{otu Uf Chapter II 

Plchtocenc ailtiirca and chfocmlogy in the Orknt ns well ai elie- 
where are diicuucd by ProTcisor F. E. Zeuncr tn Daimg Ike Pasf 
and the Indian material is convenkndy lumEnaziced bf 
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V. D, Knahiuaw^imAAci^ Imikf no* 3 (i 947 )j 11^7. Tbc nwat 
important $pcda] itudia are H, H. De Terra aad T* T. Fatewn^ 
Siudies cn ifu /ff m Hfutifi ^td AssodsUd Humaa CidHif^s (Cami^gie 
lafUruiiDn of Washington^ e93!?)i> Mo^us, Earfy 

and Piiiiioant StratigTafif^ in Stnt^irm and Eastmi Afia (FapcfS of die 
Peabody Museum^ Harvard^ i944)« Accojibtc suxomaries of the 
main poinEi m this latter book and of the curmit views on 
CMihrvpus are given by Pioresii:^ W. E* Lc Gros Clark in AAliqidlj, 
^ (* 345 )* *“ 5 # 5 CX (1946)1 9 ^ 14 . For a geaetal summary of 
our knowledge of fimil men Ixi Asia and elsewhere^ see the same 
writer's Hiitar^ qf du Primatti (1949). 

The Upper PalaeoliLiuc in Western Asia and in Europe ts 
treated by Professor Dorothy Garrod in tv { 

For the cave-paintings in India^ see Kruhnaiwami^ paper 
referred to abovc^ and CoL D, H, Gordon's paper on tbo»e of the 
Mahadeo Hills in Indian Art and LrtUrs, x, 35-41^ For the stone Me 
oillure in Mysore^ Prefosor Wbeeli^*t excavation report is in 
djutimfno*4 (19481)^ 181-310. He has described the ^^Joithcrii 
Black Polished Ware', referred to in conncidaEi with the BurEahom 
site;, in Armnt India, no. i (1946}^ 55-5^. 



CHAPTER III 


The Background - Early Agricultural 
Communities in Western Asia 

Th^ hm ber biU-«iilc^ and her uplaiidj, hen h wide 
plaiiij ibe a the bearer of plmsts of many ms: may ihc 
iHefch out her haEkd and be bDiintiriii to ml 

Ai/mmiiidat xn, L 

WITH air emnomy based cm himtiiig and ^me gatberiJig of 
fruits or other edible vegetable products, little dcvdopinent 
of the arts of living was possibloj in cither Weatem Asia or 
Nortlrem Europe; and with the final withdrawal of the ioe 
sheet large tracts of the Old World were sparaely populated 
by sjimll hunting groups, on whom the changing diinatic 
conditions imposed successive problems, gcneratiDn aher 
generation] as the herds of aiutoals migrated or died ouL 
It was a dedsive moment in the history of mankind - a 
"moment* spread over several thousand yema - vrhen man, 
instead of following the animals in search of clinmoes and 
regions where he could continue his ancient way of life un¬ 
changed, elected to adapt himself to his changed environ- 
ment and fmd new methods of obtaining food . 

This process of adaptation to environment can be sc^n 
taking place over much of Europe and in North Ahica from 
about 10|000 onw'ords, in the sa«cailcd Mesolithic stage. 
The axe seeuis to be invented to attack the trees of the en- 
troaching forests in the north, and with tlie smaller game 
now available for the chase, the dc^ is domesU^ted to help 
in huntiTtg. But this MesoUthic stage was only an ingenious 
prolongation of the Palaeolithic way of life \vjlh but little 
modificaiioPi and the insecurity of the food supply was still 
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f thCTC to rcDdcf the fornLAtion of or permaiiAat setde- 
m>ents Lmpoaslble. The essential atiil lacking vi'as the dis¬ 
covery of a technique of fetod ^roductiou over which a large 
degree of bu mait control could be exercbed^ and it is this 
revoludoiiary concept - the change-over from hiinlcr to 
farmer and stockbreeder - that lay behind the aacicnt dvi^ 
lizadoni of the Old World. With the formation of agricul¬ 
tural commimitics, it was possible for man to live witMij a 
fi'umcwork of comparative economic securityp to accumulate 
some surplus material resources, and thereby to increase hk 
leisure and stimulate the activities of other craibmen on hk 
behalf 

We cannot trace thk process In India itself and on the 
whole it seems improbahJe that this essential transition from 
^food gathering to food production vw made independendy 
in India as early as it was farther w«t. Agriculture begins 
ia the archaeological record, as we shall see, with the grow¬ 
ing of grains of the wheat and barley typa* The prehistory 
of the culrivation of riccp the other stapJe Asiack crop^ is at 
pr»:nt very obscurcp It seems probable that rice culdvadon 
began earlier in India than it did in China^ and that the 
knowledge reached the latter countiy" by way of the Yangtze, 
to make its appearance in the Ghinrae Bronze Age about 
3000 B-C.j the Neolithic crop in North China having been 
millet. But by 2000 1^0. agriculture had been established for 
^ at least three thousand years in Persia and Mesopatamiai 
and for a thousand in VVcstmi IndJa^ and it k to the rcgioii 
stretching between Persia and Egypt that wc must look for 
evidence of the transition from huntii^ to farming. 

It k not only archaeology that points the way 10 Lhk area^ 
but the evidence of botany and zoology. The wild graces 
ancestral to t he present culrivated types of wheat and barley 
have ihctr natiiial Imbitat over jtist dik area, where post- 
glachd climatic condldom wert: suitable for thdr growth. 
Wild baj-ky k distributed from Asia Minor through 
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Transcaucasia to Pcr«a, Turkestan, and Arghanistani and 
probably also in Arabia and Abyssinia, The piiiniiive ^-aricty 
of wheat known as Emtiur {Tritiam diacocaim) extends from 
Syria and Palestine through Mesopotamia to West Persia, 
and probably again also in Ab^-ssinia t though the accept¬ 
ance of this region as an ancient centre of wild cereals de¬ 
pends on certain botanical assumptions not universally 
accepted); another primitive foma, Triikum moaococaim, is 
known wild from the Balkans through Asia Minor to North 
Syria and the borders of Kurdistito and Persia. It is dear 
that the appreciation of the possibilities of grass swds as a 
foodstuff which might be gathered, even if not cultivated at 
first, would be likely to bt gained by the ancient huriting 
groups who inhabited these areas, and that qommunities, 
assui^ of a grain crop at least, could be fonned once the 
potentialities of deliberate sowing and harvesting were 
grasped. Grain crops can have more than one uset man can¬ 
not live by bread alone, and fermented beer can be made 
from mOfft cereals, and is likely to be as old as agriculture. 
To the mind of primitive man, it may be as important as the 
food crop — tribes in Northern Rhodesia were found, when 
Europeans first visited them, to endure an annual foerd short¬ 
age rather than encroach upon the grain set aside beer I 

We do not know whether the most ancient agriculture 
went side by side with domestication of animals: the two 
dements in mixed fanning may liave two different origins, 
grain-growing fiom the food gatherers (perhaps mainly the 
women of the tribe), and domestication from the hunters, 
who had already tamed the dog - and indeed grain might 
have been grown first of all to provide food to induce wild 
animals to come under subjectiorii But in just the same 
repons as those in which the * noble’ grasso grow wild, can 
the wild ancestort of sheep, goats, and cattle be identified. 
With the wild sheep this b particularly dear, with the MoU” 
flon distributed from the Mediterranean through Asia Minor 
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to Persia, the Uria] firom Persia, Turkestan smd Afghanistan 
to the Punjab and Baluchistan, and the Argal eastwards of 
this again. It cannot have been long before grain-growing 
and stock-breeding, even if differing in origins, became com* 
bined in one distinctive economy; and roan had become a 
mixed fanner. 

This need not in itsdf have entailed wholly settled com¬ 
munities - pastoralism may involve complete mobiUtyi and 
even primitive hoe-cultivatioti soon exhausts the land- If 
there is no river-inundation to provide fresh mud each year, 
the settlement must seek new fields every few seasons* But 
camping sites may be re-visited regularly^ and some of the 
tribe may remain more or less permanently to guard the 
crops. The increased and more assured food supply of a 
fanning commnnity alloivs for larger fanulles, and children 
can be put to more uses in herding, weeding or hoeing than 
the Limited spedalkcd skills of a hunting tribe admit* 

In Palestine we have moat interesting archaeological evi¬ 
dence of a tribe whose economy is changing firom the hunt¬ 
ing and food-coltecting stage to that of food-production. 
‘^Thesc folk were still largely hunters, in the MesoIitMc iradl* 
don, and they had (probably seasonal) camps at the mouths 
of caves, where they also buried their dead. Their flint 
blades, knives, and skin-scrapers of the ancient hunting man¬ 
ner were found; and bone spear-tips, barbed points^ and 
gorges for fish*catchlng. But in addition there were found 
small flint blades set with gum into grooved shaib ofbone, 
the blades finely notched and set In a line to make a con¬ 
tinuous saw-edge, and the bone carved at one end into a 
convenient handle shaped as an animal's h^. These com¬ 
posite tools arc in fact sickles, or corn-cutting knives, and the 
silica in the gram or com stalks has polished the edges of the 
flints into a bright Lustre from constant use, a feature we 
know to be ctistinctive of any flint tools used for straw^uu 
dng. And on the fiat rock floor at the cave mouth w'cre 
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hoUov^';& mad^ by pmndicig out the gram into Qnnr^ and 
olher itone mortars were found for the same purpofte. 
Whether these NatiiEans (named frocQ one of thetr camp¬ 
sites in the Wadi-d-Natuf) grew grain themsdves or were 
reaping wild seed is unknown, but the vrejl-madc sickles look 
as if agncultiife was already developed. 

These Natulian sites cannot be dated accuratelyn but all 
probabilities together imply a date well before 5000 
Our earliest histodcaJ dates Iti Western Asia arc round about 
3000 B.C.* and ail we can say of the prehistoric cultures is 
that they are earlier than this date, and that one thousand 
yean seems the very least space of time into wMch we can 
(impress the long series or succraive prehlstoiic phases In 
Mesopotamia or Penia* The relationship of these phases^ 
marked by innovations in pottety styles^ tool types^ archie 
tectural or burial customs, can be established from the strati* 
ficatiou in the ancient settlement sites, where village after 
village or town after town was built and rebuilt on the rub* 
biah of its mined predecessor, undl a mound or *tell' is 
formed which may be as much as a hundred feet high, £x* 
avatkiD of siich a ^ leU* may give a seqwnoc A, B, Q, D, £ 
finom the first to the last settlement on the site; another 
mound may begin at D and continue On not raly throng £ 
but to G, and H. And recently it has been found that the 
* A* level [j.e, the earliest human occupation recognized) in 
one area, such as Southern Mesopotamia, may be prKcded 
by eariier occupations, I, 1 I» Ill, in country to the north 
that was habitable at a time when SrOutbern Mesopotamia 
was sdll under the ancient Persian CulC To continue this 
diagrammatic way of detcribing stratification, if in phase 
we find evidence of an actual concrete date, known ftom 
recorded history and represented by an insciiption or some 
object whose style c-'^ni be fitted into a historical phases we 
can at onoe say that (X ^nd D phases are earlier than 
this, and that F, Gp and H ore later. The rudre sites on which 
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wc find the same relative Aequcncc* the more sure can wc be 
that the scheme h valid for a large area, and not just for a 
single site or a few dose togetKer* (Table 1 , 65). 

In Mesopotamia such a sequence has been pretty well 
establiahed to cover at least five prehistoric periods before 
the Early Dynastic period* about 2800 s.C., and this can be 
f^ly doscly correlated with a similar sequence in Pema and 
Syria. For the moment it will be instructive to look at ihc 
earliest of these farming communities in each area. 

Not far from Mosul a site has recently been excavated 
which has revealed the moat andenc agricultural community 
yet known in Mesopotamia. In the earliest Icvd, on the 
original ground aurfiace below the mound known as Tell 
Hassuna, WCTe found what seem to be camping sitta of a not 
wholly settled pjcoplcp with hearths and indicationa that any 
habitations are li^y to have been tents. But these people 
were already mixed farmers^ for not only were abundant 
bones of cattle and sheep found* but stone hoes. Still retain¬ 
ing traces of the bitumen that fastened them in their handles* 
and stone rubbers and pestles and mortars for grinding or 
poundlog com into flour. The people were using stone tools 
and making a rough but quite good pottery ornamented 
with incised lincs^ 

But very soon there was permanent habitation on the top 
of the old camp-fires^ with little houses of rooms set round 
a courtyard* one clearly recognixable as a kitchen* with hs 
bread oven and storage jari sdll remaining* another the liv¬ 
ing-room* another a detached bake-house with two sufdc 
storage bins for grain in the courtyard nearby. More than 
thirty such grain-storage bins were found in the area exca¬ 
vated* and they recall similar structures* probably of about 
the same age {or rather later)* in Egypt. In this village too 
were found sidde-flints^ like the Nalufian ones already men¬ 
tioned* which had been set in slightly curved wooden hafts. 
The houses had been built of the tempered mud which 
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I makes Such an excellent building matcriaJ all o^cr the 
Orient. 

In Northern Persia a very similar settlement was found to 
have existed at the base of the Tepe Sialk mound near 
lOuhan. Here again there were no recognizable traces of 
permanent dwellings, but layers of charcoal and ash were 
thought to represent the carbonized wood and branches of 
rough shelters. The people were still in the Stone Age - a 
burial was found with a man holding a polished stone axe 
in his hands - and there ^vere slotted bones for flint blades 
which may be part of sickles of the Natufian lypc^ as well as 
itone hot>hkdciH Some of the pottery found was painted 
with black designs, and was hand-made (as was that of Has- 
iuna). Immediately above the layers containing these re¬ 
mains began settlements with mud-buLlt hous^^ and here 
too were found the first tiny objects made of copper^ 

These sitesj and that at Mersin in Cilida (known in less 
detail) do show in a very interesting manner just that transi¬ 
tion from a huntings semi-nomiidic way of life to that of the 
settled agriculturalist that one might expect, and in Baluchi¬ 
stan a settlement of precisely this type, though not necessarily 
of such great antiquity, haa been found as the lowest occupa¬ 
tion in the Rana GhundaJ tdl in the Zhob Valley. We shall 
See that in India we have constantly to be on our guard 
against making comparisons between the local cultures 
ihcre^ and those which seem coEDparablc in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, and then considering that this implies contem¬ 
poraneity in the two widely scpaiaied areas. 

The concept of the 'zoning^ of cultures outside the areas 
of higher and more ancient civilization is one with which 
European archaeologists arc familiar when working in their 
own continent, but it applies just as much to the countries 
lying eastwards of the most ancient centres of agiieidturc 
(luch as the sites described in Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
others of about the same date in Syria and Asia Minor) as it 
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does to tiic lands to the wgsl It seems unlikely, on the i^Ie, 
that the elaborate techniques of agricultuie and, sU^tJy 
later, of Uic invendon of metaUurgy were evolved mde- 
pendcntly in several areas c£ the Old World, and in tl« 
present state of our archaet^ogical knowledge ^e ortgini 
these basic cantributions to human civUiiation must bts 
assumed to Ue in the area between Asia Minor and Turbe- 

stan, L ^ 

5 o ikr as India is concerned, therefore, wc must look west¬ 
wards for the introdnetion of the arts of agitculture, and it | 
will be seen throughout this book how the Indian oiatenu 
can be properly understood only in term of its g««f“ 
Wotem Asiatic setting. And as the relative chronology 
the Indian prehistoric cultures is still in a provisional itap, 
we must continually tnaltc reference to the Mesopotaminn j 
and to a kai extent the Persian sequence, uung the genera y 
agreed names of the successive phases to indicate the 
proximate chronojo^cal position in the absence of , 
dates. Only in North Baluchistan, where the stratUirti 
»quenoc in the Rana Ghundai tcU has b«n worked opE, 
can we attempt anything ofa local Indian tnne-scale. 

But, before tunuug to the prehistoric and early 
sequence after the time of the foit occupatioos of 
and Sialic, there is an important point to be touched opoi^ 
We have said that these earliest agrkiJtural 
were in a ‘stone ageimplying by this that the 
lived in these settlements, and tilled the adjacent 
knew nothing of any metal for making tools or other obj ^ 
The sequence Stone, Bronze, and Iron Age*, origi ^ 
worked out for Northern Europe, is, as it happens, rtJa&v ^ 
valid in many other regions, especially in so &r as the u»! 
chipped or ground stone invariably seems to have CO ^ 
hdbee the use of any metal. But people may move 
out of a ‘sloM* age’ into an ‘iron age’ when this new s ^ 
stance is suddenly introduced to them from outside, or t 
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addioos of the knowledge of inetal may have no cITcct an 
their general economy. The Chcncliu tribes of Hyderabad 
at the present day live a ibod-gatheriiig, nomadic extstcncc 
to vtrhicb iron has contributed nothing but a spike to go on 
the end of the dig^ng stick with which they dig up the edible 
roots on which they mairdy live, 

ISeverthdcas, in the ancient prehistoric communities of 
Western Asia uve do find that, fairly soon after the agri- 
c^tural way of life is fiourishing, a secondary revolutionary 
discovery is nside — the discovery that certain stones 
under special conditioiu of firings be made by heat to turn 
into a tough substance which can be hammered or i nt ^ 
any dewed form, and take on a keen cutting edge. This 
rccogmtioD of the relationship between copper ore and the 
metal is one with far-reaching consequences; it ts the ha^jT of 
chemistry and of all metallurgy, 

^pper may occur in the form oToires (such as malachite} 
or it may appear as the native metal on top of the veins 
lodes, and by weathering be exposed on the surface. It tniist 
toon have been discovered that this native metal could be 
hammered into shape, and as it is widely distributed in the 
uplai^ areas of Northern Mesopommia and Persia, it is not 
surprising that the earliest copper objects found at, for in¬ 
stance, SiaJk, arc litdc pins, awls and bits of wire hammered 
from the unmdted metaJ which had been picked up from 
the surface. 

To smelt copper from the ore a relativdy low tempera- 
^re, 700* to 8 to* G., is needed, in a redudng attno^here - 
®oe in which access of &oe air (oxygen) ts prevented. 
Now it has been pointed out that primitive pottery ItiTnt 
'vould provide just these conditions, and although simple 
pots can be baked quite sadsTactorUy in an open fire, 
^ soon as any attempt is made to oontrp] the colour of the 
exterior, and above all to paint it with patterns, a dosedi 
kiln IS absolutely noceuary. The transition from a d ow d kiln 
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to a sjudtine furnace involves iio great mental labour to 
conceive and it b not surprising, therefore, that we should 
find evidence of the earliest copper smelting among the 
makers of painted pottery in the Anacnt Orient, ^ 

But there a another process involved if full use is to be 
made ofeopper. and that b melting it when in metallic form 
so that it can be Cast. Now ihb requires a much higher tem¬ 
perature. 1.085“ C-, and one which could be reached only m 
a more advanced type of kiln than would produce the heat 
necessary for smelting from the ore* So for a long t^ cetp- 
per must have been worked by hammering and cutting 
whether Irom the natural metal or from metal smelted from 
ore, and the further development of furnace types seems to 
have taken place in Mesopotamia. Certain mctalluipsts 
think that smelung may have b«n invented as a 
only after native copper supplies were worked out, but the 
evidence for thb rather contradictory sequence is not con- 


elusive^ , . 

By the time the earliest agricultuird communitim were 

being founded in Western India it U unlikely that the lack 
of capper tqob in them means anything more than poverty, 
and that their ' stone age’ was forced on them by shew lack 
ofpurchasing power. At all evenu it b not long before Indian 
metallurgy gels under way, using local copper n 

orm. and in general terms all the prehiitonc Indian t^lii«s 
wc shall haw to deal with arc formally in a Bronze Age. 

The classification of the prehbtoric cultures of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, with which we must begin, b made by using con¬ 
venient y^-n(e names for the varbia phasa, so that, for 
instance, Uruk b not only a place (the Bibliul 
the modern Arab Warka) but it can be used when talki^ ol 
the *Uruk Culture' - that b, the various types of architec¬ 
ture, pottery, loob, sculpture, and so on made by a ccr»m 
group of people at a ccriam lime - and we can also say 
another culture is of' Uruk date ’; that b, contemporary wid' 
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the pEace the Unit Cultui-e holds in Uie whoLe Mesopo- 
taiTuan sequence. This^ a fundamentaj method of archaeo- 
Zogical temunolog^'j and we shall use it similarly in descrih- 
ing the Indian cultures- with it there goes the system of 
numbeting successive strata in a site or tell of man y periods 
of occupation. Here the normal and most rational practice 
is to reverse the actual sequence of excavation^ in which of 
course the topmost (and latest) occupation is dug into firsts 
and number irom the earliest settlement to the Latest. 

This* thcni gives a handy method of reference to the sc* 
quence, Roman numerals bang used after the type^jte 
namCi so that one has Sialk 1 ^ Sialk Up and so on. as names fbr 
Successive occupations. A Ibnn of subdivision is necessary 
when we find that there are successive levels of rebuilding by 
the same group of people on the site^ but where there is no 
sign that the continuity has been broken, and this can be 
done by using lla^ 116 , and so on. A nCTV Roman numeral 
should indicate a new group of people living on the site, a 
letter after a numeral that there has been no change of popu¬ 
lation, but that the existing folk have rebuilt their town. 
Unfortunately this method of numbering has not been uni¬ 
formly adopted by excavators in the Orient, so that certain 
sites arc numbered * backwards’ ~ thdr latest occupation is I 
and their earliest may be XX or so. It is impossible to re* 
number these sites without causing untold ir^nftision, so the 
reader must be on his guard, and remembo' for instance 
that Giyon V is early but Stalk IV is late in the general 
wquencCfc* 

The earliest phase in Mesopotamia we have already de¬ 
scribed, and it is best known from its type-site as Haiium. 

^ The follming ait the mjiin liic? numbered ^hackwjirdi'i in 
pournkp Arpadilyah (l^X), Cawra (I-XX, Umk 
l^qair (I-VlllJj la FcTsia^ GlyRa (l-V), Suaa 1ms been reelimJS^ 
^coUy ai A-D, but A li ihe eadtst jenlcrqcnt. In Indij, Mohenjo- 
wd liid HarappA Imve exir^ckrdkimry sptcmi of refcrcuce^ which art 
*leicribedhi Chapter V, 
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AltbotJgh the economic stnicture of Sialk I in Pmia is so 
similar^ distinctions in pottery t^^pes, ctc,j make a cosnptete 
equadon with Hassuna 1 inadvisable, and the same applia 
to sites such as Mersin in Asia Nlinor and Ras Shamra in 
Syria- Bui the earliest level at Nineveh (Nineveh 1 ) and per¬ 
haps that at Tepe Gawra (Gawra Archaic/) seem hkeiy to 
be more strictly oomparablc. Of these sites. Sialic I alone haa 
painted pottery, and on this point we must make a nectissary 
digression. 

After the very early and primitive 'Stone Age* phasesj 
such as Hassuna the most dtstincrive feature of the pre¬ 
historic cultures of Mesopolaoiiat and even more of Persia, 
is the Irequent and sometimes eicclusive occurrmce of pot¬ 
tery painted with designs in one or, less frequently, tviro or 
more colours. Such painted pottery, with its enormous reper¬ 
toire of designs and styles, forms the basis of much of our 
classification of prehbioriq Western Asian cultures, and in 
Baluchistan, where so little scienrilic etcavadou has been 
carried out, comparison of painted pottery styles is the only 
method of disentangling the varioua regional groups of 
people and their trade and movements. 

Tlic invention of the technique of pot-paintingp with the 
attendant necessities of more elaborate Idlm for baking the 
vesseU, semis to havei taken place in the highlands oTNorlli 
Persia, Northern Mesopotamia, or Syria, and we shall see 
that its appearance in the south of Mesopotamiaj when that 
I region became habitable, owing to the shrinking of the Per* 
[sian Gulf in prehistoric timeSp is due to immigration from the 
mountain regiom into the plains^ Gultnrct using pjainfted 
wares have been traced northwards into Turkestan and 
flouih-KLstwards through Persia into South Baluchistan; Af¬ 
ghanistan ts an archaeological blarik at present, but in North 
Baluchistan again the painted pottery reappears. On the 
hjnH* of a comparative examination of the great uia^s of 
material from sites spread over such a wide aiea^ the Aincn- 
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^can archaeologist Donald McCown haa beeti able to shew 
< that it falls into two basic group®, distinguished by a pre- 
I dominantly buff or red background to the painted 
' These Buff Wares and Red W'anes have, on the whole, a 
contrasted ^tributioa, with the Buff Ware in the south and 
Red Ware in the north— a dhtribution which is repeated in 
Baluchistan, as we shall see. 

To return to the Mesopotamian sequence the Httlaf Cvii 
ttBWf known &om Syria and hom North Mesopotamia, show® 
^eady an eariy use of copper, stone, and mud-brick build¬ 
ing® (uHduding some nenmikable structures that may be a 
form of temple), and a very fine painted pottery which often 
red and black painted designs on a buff base. The ori¬ 
gin® of this pottery, and probably the culture, may be in 
Syria or Kurdistan, but there is an allied type of ware* 
Sanarra Wart, which is Wack-on-buff unly, and w'hich has 
strong affinities with certain warts in Persia. At Hassuna* 
Samarra Ware is stratified below true HaJaf pottery, but 
cbewherc it seems to be in the main contemporary, and the 
two style* may represent two groups of people, the Kalaf folk 
being indigenous to tbeir northern region (with possible con¬ 
tacts with North Persia), and the Samarra Ware 
the arrival of allied, but distinet, drafts of population from 
farther south. The beat-known sites a« TeB Halafin Syria 
(strata below the historic city), Arpachiyah (level® VI to X), 
and Samarra, where there was a prehistoric cemetery be¬ 
neath the Abbasid town of the ninth century a.i>. 

The pottery of the Al Ubatd Co/ltm shows dearly that it is 
derived from the Penian highlands, and its appearance 
marks the first colonization of the southern part® of Meso¬ 
potamia. The stratification of sites in tlic north show® ibat 
it* spread to thi* region followed the HaJaf phase, and it® 
cstabiishment in the south is not likdy to be much earlier, 

e tdements and cemeterid are known* there was some use 
copper; fields were tilled with stone hoes like those of 
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Hafstma I; and hoi;i3C3 buUt of stone or mud brkka^ RecenUy 
too it ha^ been discovered that monumental temples were 
built by the Al Ubaid folk^ the plans of whldi foreshadow 
those of later times. At Ur, a “ Flood * occuired duiiiig tku 
dmc, covering the ske vdth a thick layer of river mud^ and 
other important sites are Eridu (Abu Sharain^ where the 
temples were excavated in i946)p. Tcdl Uqair {Area IV) 1 1 
Unik IX^XVIII, and Tepc Gawra XIII-XIX. 

The next phase is one of peculiar ititcncst in the prehistor^^ 
of Mesopotamia^ though w'e cannot d wtll on it here. One of 
its outstanding characteristics is the sudden change over 
from painted pottery to wares which are plain.^ and either 
red or grey, fk^uently with a polished surface^ This Uruk 
Cui^Ki-r (occupying Icv'eis V to X on the type site) dearly 
marks the appearance of new people vrith new dements of 
civilization in the regionj engraved cylinder-sealsi writing 
on clay, sculpture in the round and stonc-budt temples are 
among the innovations, and these in many ways foreshadow 
the aebievementsof the civilization which we can call Sumer¬ 
ian. Settlements of the Umk Culture appear stratified 
above those of Al Ubajd, not only on the type site but at 
Gawra (VIIIA-XI), Nineveh (IV-III), Uqair (V-VlIIJp 
and elsewhere. 

What blending of cultural traditions took place between 
the ancient peoples whose individuality is shown by their 
painted pottery and the ncwco-mea, whose style of pot- 
making must indicate a sharply contrasted cultural heritagCp 
we do not know^ but from the amalgam painted styles of 
pottery certainly re-cmcrged, and in the probably rather 
short JemJet period we hnd a characteristic ware with 
designs in black and plum ted. This phase is recognizable at 
Ur, at Uruk (ll-IIl), GawTa (VlI-VIII), Uqair [II--IV), 
and other sites, and the Uruk innovations of writing and 
seal-making were de\eloped. We are now approaching so 
near 10 the recorded history and king-lists of Mesopotamia li 
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» that we can give an approxunatc date in years for Jemdct 
I Naar - about 3000 b.c. - for it was followed by the period of 
j the Early Dynasties: the period gf the Flood which figures so 
j largely in Sumerian and Hebrew tradition, and the days 
I after the Flood when 'kingship again descended fiotn on 
J high*. But, before treating the early historical periods of 
I Mesopotamia in more detail, it wil! be convenient to Cum to 
I six main stratified sites in Persia and Turkestan and compare 
their sequence with that wc have already established, fiflm 
Hassuna to Jemdet Nasr. 

Near Kashan, Tepe SMk Iras already been mentioned for 
its earliest occupation. Stalk I, which may at Jeast be chront)- 
logically, though not culturally, equivalent with Hassuna. 
Sialk 11 shows a development the earliest culture and 

evidence of trade connexions widi the Persian Gulf, and is 
contemporary with HaJaf; and after this the site seems to 
have bem temporarily abandoned, but reoceupied in early 
Ubaid times mto the middle of the UruJe period, with a cul¬ 
ture again developed out of the earlier phases seen on the 
site. But by the latter part of Siaik III a full Copper Age with 
cast tools is established, the architectural styles suggesting 
comparison (and perhaps contact) with Unik and Uqair in 
the Uruk period. In SiaJk IV there b actual Jemdet Nasr 
pottery (though not the welUknawn painted ware) and early 
inscribed tablets. 

Tept Cijutn, near Nihavend, begins its octuipadon in Vo 
with painted bnff ware which semiu to be early Halaf in 
date, and continues through Ubaid times to mid-Unik in 
Vd, when the site was temporarily abandoned. Giyon V is 
generally comparable with Sialk III and in its last phase 
with Hroar I, described bdow- Giyan IV belongs to Early 
Dynastic Sumeiian times and wU be mentioned later. 

The site of Tepe Hissar, just mendoned, is near Dainghan, 
and Hissar I has black-on-red painted ware with patterns 
> Similar to the black-on-bufT pottery of Giyan Vrf, and the 
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ca^ metal tools and other ieaturcs fit in with Sialk Ill» ao 
H iuar I cannot be much earlier than late Unik times. In the 
next phase, HIssar II, the old painted pottery tradxtion is 
interrupted by the appearance of plain, burnished grey or 
black ware, not like the grey ware of Uruk^ but mdieating 
Aewcomcn from outside the painted pottery territory, prob^ 
ably in Jemdet Nasr or e¥Oi later times. With the Hissar HI 
flcttlctncnt, when this pottery becomes dominant, we will 
deal Later. 

Susa h a famous site excavated many years ago, when iU 
stratigraphy was not properly undersn^od, McCown has 
shown that the old ^Susa I \ which he re-names ^Susa is 
contemporary with Ubaid, Hhsar 1 ^ SialJc III and Giyan 
Vc; above this Susa B has actual hnported Umk pottery and 
so is definitely dated to this phase, Susa C is equated with 
jemdet Naar, and Snsa J> (which used m be called "Susa 
IT *) can be shown tp be contemporary with Early Dynastic 
Sumer. 

In Southern Persia, in the Pars district, two prebistoric 
dtci have been excavated near Persepolis, Thl^i^Bahtn A and 
B. The B xite proved the earUer, and BI may equate with 
Hassuna, BlI w'ith Halaf, while on the A site AI brgind in 
early (Jbmd tjryif* and the occupation goes on into Uruk 
times tn A 

There is one impoitanc site which has been excavated in 
Russian Turkcxtaii, at Aium near Askabad. Here the first 
set dement, Anau l<t, aeej&s to be Halaf date and has con¬ 
nexions with SLalk H and Giyan Va, and in lb copper first 
appear? and the painted pottery tradition already present in 
lacontinuci, through Uhaid into Umk times. As at Hissar, 
grey appear to mark an intrusion of new people into 

the area at the end of lA, ahd the two types continue side by 
side in Anan II ^ when other mnovations in pottery styles 
might point to trade or hiim%raticni fronr Baludhstan. By 
Anau Ill a culture ii establbhed which has maiT>" points of 
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simi^arTty to that of Hissar III, and they will be disciUised 
together later on. 

It will be seeni therefore, that in Persia ami Turkestan 
there is a series of cultures wliich show signi^cant relation¬ 
ships between thcnuelveSf and which can be equated in date 
with the Mesopotamian sequence^ It has not been passible^ 
however, to group these under indt^Fve type-site names fol- 
lowng the Mesopotamian practice, and we must still refer 
to them by their site and sequence^nurabejr tn the stratifica¬ 
tion. It sounds t^mplicated, but in assessimg the position of 
the prehistoric Indian cultures in the general Western Asia¬ 
tic picture, we alsall have constantly to refer to them in 
Eerms of Persia or Mesopotamia. This chapter is an attempt 
to darify this background to the Indian materia^ »o that the 
reader will have *ome apprecladon of what * trade relations 
in Early Dynastic tunes" or' pottery' of Giyan V types" may 
mean when he encounters these phraser later in the book. 

But we must return to the MesopotMiLmian sequence after 
jemdet Naar times, at which point we enter the realms of 
recorded history. Lists of kings and of dynastica were begin¬ 
ning to be compiled at least by ®ooo U.c., and, though much 
of the earliest part is ^bidons^ especially the estimated length 
of reigns (for example the pre-JFlood dynasty of eight kings 
together reigning for 1141,^200 yeanl), nevertheless a fairly 
ojhercnt chronological skeleton has been pieced togerher 
bom about ^800 e.C. The Earfy Djfnojtk Peritni the King¬ 
dom of Sumer appears to begin at this date, and on the evi¬ 
dence of archaeology and stratigraphy has been divided into 
three (E.DJ lo E.D.lll). These subdiririons need not con¬ 
cern us very much in dealing with the Indian materhih and 
dterc is no place here to desmbe in any detail the achieve- 
tnents of Early Dynastic Sumi^, with its fully literate urban 
culture, advanced metallurg>'^ and monumental buildings 
ind sculpture. 

In E.DpI has been found at several sites in the Baghdad 
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rcgioD a type of painted pottery called * Scarlet Ware*, with 
some affinities to iLi prcdcccaor, Jemdet Nasr pottery, hut 
W'jih a bright scarlet pain t Instead of the deep pluizi red irsed 
in the earlier period. Tills pottery turns up again in Susa 
and w'c shall sec that very important comparisons can he 
made between Scarlet Ware and certain pottery in South 
Baluchistan. Another link between ^lesopotamia and Balu¬ 
chistan in Early Dynastic times we shall see to be certain 
stone vessels with carv'ed surface ornament w^hich turn up in 
E.O.lIIt once in one of the famous * Royal Tombs* of Ur, 
which must rank as the best knowm sites of ancient Sumer 
and belong to the E.DJll phase. 

Ancient Mesopotamia was divided into a kingdom of 
Sumer m the south and of Akkad In the norths The next 
important point in its early history is the rise of the Kingdom 
of .Akkad under Sargon, and his conquest of Sumer, thus 
forming an Akkadian dominion over aU Mesopotamia! Thb 
event probably occurred shortly before 2300 b.c.^ and the 
period of a century or so under Sargon and Ills successors is 
usually known as the Akkadian Period, sometimes as the 
Sargoiud. And aflcrw'anis came break-up and insecurity - 
^who was king, who was not king?* asks a contemporary 
writer dtapairingly, as the unified autocratic rule of Sar^n 
gave way to immcdLatc civil wars and the rise and fall of 
city-states. By shortly before 2100 b.ct! the so-called Third 
Dynasty of Ur was established with wide authority, and 
there foUowed the divided rule of the dty-states of Iitn and 
Larsa. Beyond this date (round about 2000 b. a) we need not 
fedlow the fortunes of Mesopotamia under the rdters of Baby* 
Ion and Assyria: we have Hide concern in India with the 
great dvilizailons before the litpc of Cyrus, and after the end 
of the Sumerian, empire we are concerned more with bar¬ 
barians than with the dty-dwclIerSi 

Giy an seems the only sUe in Pcrsbi whexe a succession can 
be traced from culture w hich can be equaled with the pre- ^ 
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I historic sequence of Mesopotamia to the Early Dynastic 
period and b^ond. The beginning of Giyati IV seeim con- 
I temporary with Susa D, and therefore with some phase or 
phases of die Early Dynastic period, and it p robably ended 
in Altkadian or later times. Giyan III contains a cyJmdcr- 
seal of a type kpowij in the First Dynasty ofBabylon (about 
1800-1^ and there may be a gap between its end and 

the b^^inning of Giyan II, which seems to go on to 1400, 
may be another gap before Giyan 1 , which goes on 10 
the introduction of iron, and includes the grey polished pot¬ 
tery already referred to in connexion with Hissar III and 
III. The final occupation of Giyan (or rather its use as 
a cemeteTy) must be about 1300 b.c. or later. 

We are left with a problem which must be touched on 
before leaving the Mesopotamian and Persian material and 
turning our attention to that from India, In describing the 
stratification at Tepe Hissar and at Anau I have mentioned 
the intrusion of luipaintcd grey or black ware which cuts 
across and finally supplants the old painted pottery. Now 
this is more than a ch^ge in lashJon among the makers or 
purchasers of pottery; such a radically different type of 
wane, assodaled with quite dilTerent traditions of kiln build- 
tog and firing, can only mean the arrival of new people in 
North Persia and Turkestan at this time. And this is borne 


out by the other finds, which show all the innovations that 
might be expected from the anivaJ of fresh settlers - new 
types ofcoppv and bronze tools and weapons and, at Hissar 
at least, a considerable access of wealth in the form of gold, 
silver and semi-precious atones. These new'comers are, as we 
Itovc seen, attested at Hissar, Giyan, and Anau among the 
sites whose earlier prehistoric occupations we have studied, 
and they are also known to have settled at two other sites not 
''Qy far from Hissar, at Shah Tepe, where they replaced 
makers of painted wares of the Hissar 1 1 type, and at Torang 
T'tpe nearby, where no earlier occupation is attested. There 
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is also evidence of snakef? ofthe mme grey pots finm Namaz- 
ga, Tepe and Aakabad^ both near Anau^ and there is a 
oernelery contalniag ninitar ware (Cemetery B) at Siaik, 
overlying the earlier preystoric deposits. Finally trace? of 
the same folk have been found in A%haiiistaii^ at Nad-i-AlL 

We sba]] have to reconsider all thex ihes again when we 
come to deal with the events MLowing the break-up of the 
Harappa Culture in India in Chaptza: Vi^ but for the preset 
the problem is - what Ls the date of such setdement? as that 
of Hissar III? It ts dear that a great many of the ol^ES 
found there have dose parallels among Early Dynatfde 
Sumerian rpetaL-work, ornaments and other fbaturcs;, and 
this has led certain ardtaeologiMS to regard the date c^Hiasar 
lU as approxiniating to that (rfEarly Dynastic - not nmeh 
after 2800 o-c.j and with Hissar III one must takci. for in¬ 
stance, Anau III. But this view srans to me very hard 10 
substantiaiCp. and further difficulties will he seen when we 
ooroc to deal with the Harappa Culture and the suooeeding 
events in India. 

The answer seems to depend Largely on two thit^: the 
concept of cultures zoned outwards in date from the centres 
of highc!r dvdizatioD;, and the relationship tikdy to edst be¬ 
tween the barbarians of the steppes and the rich inwnimen 
of the fertile river-plains. If wc look to the north and west of 
Sumer in Early Dynasdc times and the mt eight or nine 
centnriest we can see that, round the edge of the dvilixed 
worlds as it then exited, arc a niuabcr of barbarian tribes in | 
variouj Ibrms of local "Bronze Ages "I These stretch froto 
Asia Minor m South Kussia and the Caucasus andg as I 
think, castw'ordi to the other side of the Caspian^ From time 
to tajne thmc peopie buried their kings or chieftains with , 
enormous pomp and with as much treasure as they could 
Ammn Such tombs have been founds for initance, at Alaca 
HOyuk in Asia Minor^ and at Maikop and Tsai^kaya in 
South Russia^ less "royal’ hut sknilar are the ^aves in^ 
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Hiasar III^ while at TuxangTcpc there waa ibundf a century 
ago^ a great hoard of dbjc(::is ^nown aa the ^Treasure of 
Asterabad*) which arae qmte liteiy the fumiahifig^ of mch 
another prinedy tomb an that of Maikop. At Troy, the 
famous from the serood (or thirf) gcttlemeot are 

quite comparable in general terms. In all these finds were 
gold and silver vessds and other objects (many showing 
strong Sumerian affinlties}j and fine bronze or copper tooli 
and weapons^ The evidence^ from these burials and 
treasures of warriors (finam which one can exclude^ as under 
dispute, Hissar III and Turang Tape), is quite reasonably 
consistent as between about 1300 and aooo b.c., but not 
earlier. 

But should we not therefore place somewhere within these 
dates the Hissar III and Anau 111 settlements and theceme- 
terics at Shah Tepe, Turang Tepe* and in the Hissar site 
its^ The grey-wane technique is very antKnt in Asia 
Minor, and with the barbarian inroads into Mesopotamia, 
known from documentary evidence, actual objects could be 
looted or crafbmen induced to »erve under barbarian poten¬ 
tates in a time of iroiihJc Apart from the noimaJ course of 
peace-time txade^ the sudden acquisition of wealth in Su¬ 
merian styles by the Dortbern nomads may reflect raiding 
and land-piracy sdong the caravan routes or even across the 
frontiers into Mesopotamia at a time when its rich civilisa¬ 
tion was temporarily weakened by internal disruption^ In 
this context the grey-ware settlements at Hissar and Anau 
are likely to be Akkadian at the earliest.* As we shall sec, 
there is reason to connect these cultures with the disperuon 
of Indo-European speaking tribo in the early second mil l, 
ienmum b*c. The probable chronological relationships 
discussed above are summarized in Table I (p, 65)* 

* SiiM thii W3J wrillen Schaefer Iw discuuoi ihc dute of Himm^ Ilf 
anigiKd it ts- the period i..e. - q. dale with wbkh 1 
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chitpitf m 

ZH^ilewr V« G. Oiiide^ light on Mut Emt (e9S4)> 

itlii remaizii the be#t general aecixiJit ci" the preliistflric Otm^ but 
caji nffw be^uppInezieDtcd by A* L. Ferkini, AFch/uol&gj 
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CHAPTER IV 


Bfonzt Age PeasaM Communities of Western India 

through the ttwa the Ibard axid tbc moke 
Rustle their brittle leiigth ... 

Scavenger hang waitmg for the dead 

Over the old and ranv 

Axkd the mule picks Its way up the dried mer 4 ^etL 

(V« Saekville-West, 7^ Land) 

The regions of Western India which compnK Balujchistan^ 
the Makran and Sind are today forbidding^ barren moun- 
tainSj arid desert and sandy waste. But through them^ on 
the eastern boundary of the region, the River Indus, eon* 
troUed by the Sukkur Barrage and its attendant imgadon 
canals^ brings a snip of rich alluvia] lands. The Makran 
coast slFctches eastwards from the Persian border at Gwatar 
for over three hundred miles of uninviting sandhillj and 
mangrove swamps at the mouths of shallowj turgid streams, 
white behind the narrow coastal plain the mountains rise 
stony and bare in fontastic eroded sky-lines tike a lunar land¬ 
scape, Inland, as the massif builds up northwards, it mm in 
irregular ridges w^hich rise above the 7,000-feet contour: the 
intervening river vaileys^ such as those of the Mashkai, the 
Nal or the Hab Rivers* are isolated one from another^ and 
east-to-west communication must follow the regular routes, 
which take advantage of the *laks* or passes across the 
ranges, or* gaining the valleys of the rivers running eastward 
into Sind, follow the courses of the Muia or the Caj obliquely 
to the plain below^ 

Around Kalat the mountains narrow to less than a hun- ' 
dred miles from east to west - from the desert of Uppwr Sind^l 
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around Jatsobabad ro the high plattau above the g.ooo-fwt 
TOuiour stretching 6x»in beyond the Pishin Lora River to 
Sistan and the Helmund Oasis - and the freaks rise to over 
10,000 feet at Koh-i-Maran. The modem Quetta, an 
onmtal Cambericy, jprawJs unJovely by the side of the 
anaent «rav4m town at the head of the great Bolan Pass, 
h^ng Kandahar to the Indian PJains; a wide, fertile valley 
bctweoi the mountains where in spring the fruit^hJossoin 
nv^ m Its bnghtness the snoh-s still lingering on the heights. 

Even with its modem irrigation the Sind Daert remains 
repeUent and inhospitable beyond the limits of the artificial 
waterways. Tlie ever-shifting mouths of the Indus lose them- 
«Jv« m a wilderness of lagoons and mangrove-swamps. 
wWc 90 miles inland old shore-lines can be recognized, with 
chfls and promontories looking out ovh: a desert oflonE- 
dried mud. Behind Karachi tbc foothiils of the Kirthar 
R»ge nfc stonily from the sand, and hot springs in the little 
™lcy» give nse to unexpected secret oases of lush tropical 
^■tgeution, 

Northward, in the dreary country around Larkana, the 
sod IS w nnpregnated with salt shat, drying in the summer 
^at that nsoi to 190“ in the shade, it has a brittle shining 
crust that crushes beneath the step like a Satanic mockery 
•now. The whole landscape is whitened, and forms a dead 

““ 

It a in these mountainous and desert areas that the earliest 
^oUfied. Human settlement in the region is likely to Jto 

^ «l=a« .0 ihc of A. AW tr 

^ sho^ from the beginning significant links with the 

aS‘ ^ ''“f- The 

occupation in the Baluchi 

diiW ' o««ing climatic con- 

dons in the past than at present, and, though historical 
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evidence implies that by the time of Alexander conditioni in 
Baluchistan approadmaicd to those of today, yet we shall See 
10 the next chaptess- that there is good evidence for a heavitf 
rainfall, and extensive forests, in the Indus Valley in ancient 
times. The very fact that kiLci-^bumt bricks were used so 
lavishly in the Hampp^ culture shows that almost uolimited 
tirober must have iHasn available for fuel in the third mil* 
Lennium ».C. A w'cstward extension of the monsoon rains by 
a eomparatively small amount could entirely change the 
character of this western Indian region. 

It is less easy to hnd evidence of the former climate of 
Baluchistan than it is for the Indus Valley, Today the terri¬ 
tories of the Matran, Kharan, and Jhalawan in South Balu¬ 
chistan, which contain a large nmnbtr of prehistoric settle¬ 
ments, are very sparsely populated (not moie than two per¬ 
sons to the square mile Ui Kharan), and this population is 
partly migratory^ The settlements which will form the sub¬ 
ject of this chapter are* as will be seen, today represented by 
^tells^ of accumulated debris w’^hich can result only firom 
settled commiuuties continuously inhabiting one site Ibr 
centuries. In the Kolwa region such settlements arc par¬ 
ticularly numerous, and today this tract is (to quote Stein) 

* by far the greatest dry-crop area of Makran, and its export 
of baricy to other parts in years of good raln^il] is consider¬ 
able* Yet,* he goes on to say," how rare such rainfali is, and 
how precarious this cultivation in Kolwa, is shO'Wn by the 
very scanty population of the tract being practically di 
nomadic.^ This nomadism or seasonal migration is under the 
present conditions a marked feature throiighoiit Baludustan, 
and again one cannot do better than to describe it in Stcin^* 
w^ords! 

‘In consequence of the uneertaintics besetting agri- 
cuituie on aU unirrigated land a very considerable pordop 
of the land-HJwning or tenant population is accustomed td 
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move annually for the winter months to the plains of Sind 
p.. tn search of erapioyniEBit^ They thus avoid also the cut¬ 
ting cold of the winds which sweep down hom the higher 
valleys at that season. But in the spring when the great 
heat of the Indus valley begins to make itself feJt^, they all 
return with their families and with such savings as there 
are invested in foodstuifs. But for this seasonal migration 
a succession of unfavourable years such as is fairly hequent 
w'ould be marked by famine conditions;, beddea causing 
whole areas ofcuiijiadon to relapse into the appearance 
of a bare clay desert .^ 

It b clear that such seasonal migration b hardly compat¬ 
ible with the formation of'id Is’ which may rbe to a hundi^ed 
feet and more above the surrounding countryside^ in im¬ 
pressive witness of long-eodunug continuous settletnenl. In 
the prehistoric past the population must have been enabled» 
by sucocssfiil agriculturep to livx in some prosperity in those 
same valleys which today support only the mcAi scanty and 
nomadic human occupation under ^wctched conditions. 

In his explorations in Baluchistan these problems of 
climate and population werej. of course^ much before Sir 
Aiirel Stcin*s tyeS;, and he was able to identily a large series 
of artifidal stont>built dams and terraces, known locally in 
Jhalawan as gabi^hondst clearly designed to aid the iniga* 
tion of fidds. The date of these is unknown^ buti sts Stein 
rctnarkSj they must reflect not only climatic conditions with 
a greater rainlallj but also a large population to provide the 
necessary labour for their construedom In the Mashkai 
Valley a particularly well-prcserv'cd pair of massive, stone- 
faced dams were foundj 16 yards apart and designed to con¬ 
tain and guide flood-water coming from the hills above; and 
dwac were associated with terraced fields. Near the Lakorian 

h Pasa, farther to the north^ a moat impressive irrigation work 
found which was in fact a huge barrage, still standing up 
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to I a feet high, and having a lotal length of 34S yards, eon- 
struct^ in such a way a3 to impound a considerable reser¬ 
voir of water behind it. The dam had a wcll*buUt stone 
facing containing bloet^ up 10 4 hy g by 2^ teet in size, and 
was backed by an earthen mtnp. Even though the age and 
culture of these works arc still unknown, their presence b 
imporiani: in indicating greater rainfall in antiquity, and it 
is by no means improbable that they do, in fact, date back 
to the prehistoric occupation of the Baluchi Hills, 

In Sind, erven if the rainfall was heavier in prehistoric 
times, cultivation must have depended to a large extent on 
irrigation works connected sviih the Indus. At the presens 
day iherc b an annual increase in the flow of the ri^-er io 
spring, owing to the melting of the ^vintersno^vs in the Hima^ 
layas, where the river rises. This would have caused an 
annual inundation in primitive conditions, eomparable to 
but Ic^ equable and dependable than that of the Nile and 
more comparable with the Tigris—Euphrates floods. And 
under these primitive conditions it is unportant to remember 
that there arc only two really fixed points in the course of 
the river in Sind — at Sukkiir and at K.oiri, where it cuts 
through hard limestone instead of soft soiiSr Between these 
points, where the channel cannot vary its positkin, the Indus 
^vDuid, under natural conditronSi, withotit man-made cm- 
bankmenu, tend to alter its course yearly, after every suc¬ 
cessive inundatjon. There is Indeed abundant evidence from 
the sites of the Harappa Culture that such alteration of 
course, with consequent disastrous floods, lA'as not un^ 
common in ancient times. 

Before leaving the geogiaphical background and itiming 
to an examination of the prehistoric cultures themselvcSp 
attcntLon roust be drawm to Eakc \Ianchliar, which lies be* 
tween the Indus and the foothills of the Kirthar Range of 
the Baluchi mountains near Johi. This is normally a lake 
about B to 10 miles in length, and as much in hreadthj but 
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being oonncctcd with the Indus wd aJso rticeiviDg: dri^inagc 
from the bills to the west, m the Inundatioa period it be^ 
comes enormously swollen^ occupying an area of some aoo 



square miles, though nowhere more tjiari 10 feet deep. 
Majumdar^s iield-work in Sind revealed a number of pro 
bistoric sites around the edge of Lake Manchhar, some now 
iilanded at * high-water % though near the edge of the maxi¬ 
mum extent of Hooding. To the Manchhar region lead tw'o 
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af the mwt important routes &oni Baluqhislan in use today - 
the more noitherly* through the Mula Pass and down the 
course of that river, turns south along the edge of the foot^ 
hills and rum to Johl and the Mauchhar region, while the 
southern routceomes from the Mashkai and Nal valleys over 
the Lak Phusi aud the Lat Rohel, entering Sind at Pandi 
Wahl, near Johi. In addition to these two routes there is 
dear evidence of traffic down the valley of the Ga] River to 
the same region in prehistoric times. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter^ it has been 
possible to make a broad classification of the prehistoric cul- 
tures in. Petsia on the grounds of the techniquo employed in 
pottery-painting - in the south Buflf-ware and in the north 
Red-ware. In Baluchbtan we can observe a similar distinct 
tion, with RiifT Wares in the south and Red Wares in the 
north. In addition, models of human figures in day, Imown 
&om both north and south, differ in character. Within the 
BuiF'Ware ptovince of South Baiuclusian and Sind other sub¬ 
divisions must, I think, be made, and using names taken 
from sites where the culture can be wdl identified, we can 
then make a scheme of groupiiiig as follows (Fig. a) t 

A. Buff’-ware CidtMT€s, 

I, The Ctdlur^ (from sites in the Eolan Pass), 

a. Tk Amri^^al Culiiire (from two sites, the first in Sind, 
the second at the head of the Nal Valley in Baluchi¬ 
stan). 

3, Th^ KuUi Cidi!4i£ (from a site in Kolwa in South Balu¬ 
chistan). 

B, Bid’Wsrs Culiures. 

4. Thi Cidtiiiii (from sites in the Zhob Valley of 
North Baluchistan ). ^ 

In addition to these cultures, many probably prchistciric 
iites disoov^cred by Stein in Baluchistan and by Majumdai in ^ | 
Sind produced pottery that cannot, in (he pri^ent state of 1 
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our kiiowicdgt, be clarified within ihc foregoing group*. 
Some of these sites (e.g, ihe Sh;ihi-tump cemetery in Makran 
and the culiiitre represented by pottery from Jhiikar* 
Lohumjo^aro, and Chanhu-daro in Sind) are discussed in a 
later chapter (Chapter VI), where the ev^idence for their 
eomparatively late date is given. 

Our aurv^ry of prehistoric Balgdiistan can therefore begin 
ivith the Qufifa Culiure.^po Uitle^ howcvTfj remains pf this 
most interesting phase that it can hardly be dignified with 
the name of a ^culture'; we arc dependent on a charac¬ 
teristic pottery and a few' fragments of alabaster cups, occur¬ 
ring as surface finds on five * tells" in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Quetta. The largest of these was about 6oo feet 
in diameter at the base and from 45 to 50 feet high, 
and could never have been more than a small vULage. As 
iar as it was possible to determine on this and the other 
sites, the houses had been made of mud^ or mud bricks,, 
which had disintegrated agam into hoiDogencoua loamy 
soiL 

The pottery recovered from these sites is, however, of 
great interest (Fig. 3). It bdonp to the Buff^ ware group , 
and is painted in a fine, assured, free style in a ptirplish- 
brown black*) paint. No u3£_iijiiadjC_of.a s^^itd colour 
(epg. red)j and we shall see that this is a most unu^aJ 
feature in Baluchistan, where two-colour schemes in black- 
and-rtd are very usual. The shapes of the pots, where these 
c^n be recovered, indude beakers with a slightly flaring 
mouth, rather squat biconical or globular bcrwls, shallow 
dishes, and at least one fragment of a raised foot-stand per- 
rorated with triangular openings. I'he ware ranges from 
pinkish-white to greenish (fi^m over-baking), and there arc 
One Or two fragments Irom fine shallow bowb of grey, very 
hard ware ^vjih black painted ornament. 

The designs are tvholly geo-metric and representations of 
animals or plants have not yet been discovered. ChevTOns 
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formed by combinmg thick and thin bands occur^ an overall 
pattern made up of diagonally divided squares, pairs of 




no. 9* Typical Opeita Ware 


opposed triangflea, and, most distinctive, various stepped 
and oval motlb. 

Now the outstanding feature of thb group of potter^' la 
that, despite the very large number of sites discovered by 
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St«ia in Bduchistaa and by Majumdar in Sirn 4 s!to wbith 
yielded an aggregate of many thousaiids of potsherds, there 
is noiMng strictly comparable to the Quetta material as a 
group^ The grey-ware bowls with black painted omament^ 
it is tnie* appear also in certain Zhob Valley dtes (e*g, at Sur 
Jangal) and in Sistan^ but for parallels to tbc prcdominanc 
Buff ware we can only look outside India^ to the west. Here 
we inunediatcly find precise paralleb - in a group of early 
pottery from sites in the Fars province of Pema, notably 
at Tal-i^Bakun near the site of Persepolis^ We shall sec, when 
dealing with the Shahi^tump cemetery at a later stage^ that 
certain forms of this pjottcry had a very long survival in 
Southern Peraa and Baluchlstaop but this derivative ware is 
distinctiv'cly unlike that from the Quetta rites, Quetta ware 
really does seem comparable lo that represented by the Tal- 
i-Bakun rite itself, Susa I, Giyan V, and Sialk III, and may 
be equally early in date. This is supported by the evidence 
from Anau in Russian Turkestan, where intrurivc elements 
appearing between Anau J and II include black-on-red 
painted ware, buff ware with ornament in rcd-and-black, 
and buff ware with distinctive stepped modfr — an assem^ 
biage which seems to point strongly to EaiucMsmn as its 
probable point of origin- 

P^ding fiinlier field-work and excavation, the fullor con¬ 
tent of the Quetta Culture, which seems to be the earliest 
yet identified in Western India, must remain unknown to us. 
When we turn to the next group of cultuircs within the Buff- 
ware class wc have relatively abundant infonnation on a 
number of sites scattered over a large area, though ilic evi¬ 
dence is none of it derived from scientific or large-scale eac- 
cavationa. 

The comporitc title adopEed, the Culture^ indU 

cates the two extremes of variation which can be seen in an 
otherwise allied group of pottery' typo, which can be divided 
into three phases. The earliest typoLogically (though^ as wiU 
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be seen, not perho|» chronologically in all instances) is 
represented at Amn in Sind) where characteristic ware was 
first identified by MajumSar, the latest by the cemetery of 
Nal in Baluchis lao catc avated by Hargreaves; and the site of 
Nundara.BIscovered by Stein in S outh Baluch istan, ts a con¬ 
venient representative of a middle phased It is clcM, bow- 
evefj that these pottery types arc really linked, and this, with 
other factois {notably the absence of clay figurines of ani¬ 
mals or humans in all three phases), secim to justify their 
treatment under one indusive head. 

geographical distribution of the Amri phase is repre¬ 
sented mainly by sites in Sind at the fool of the Kirthar 
Bangc and between the Baran and the Gaj Rivers. In iti^ 
later phases its main area of occupation is in South Balu¬ 
chistan, from the headwaters of the Kech Kaur north-east¬ 
wards through Kolwa, up the Mashkai Valley to Nal in 
Jhalawan, and with sporadic sites farther north up to the 
Bolan Pass at Quetta, and others at the headwaters of the 
Koladii, and down the Roladii-Gaj valleys into Sind above 
Lake Manchhar, along the mutes already referred to. It has 
also been recently reported from Las Bela State at the sooth- 
eni tTkd of the Baluchi MouniainTiH 

Turning now to the type and range of the settlements, we 
find that in practically all instances the sites take the form of 
* tellsibrnicd by the debris of aecumulated occupations and 
ranging from 10 to 40 feet in height. It is diflicult to estimate 
the relative areas covered by the individual settlements be¬ 
cause tjuite often the characteristic pottery by which the cul¬ 
ture is distinguished was picked up only on the surface of the 
mound or comes from trial trenches in the uppermost level. 
Such an occupied area on top of a tell will of course be far 
smaller than the overall dimensions of the mound at its base. 
For instance, the Kargiishki-damb in Rakshan is a tell some 
530 by 360 yards at its base and 40 feet high, but Stein’s 
trial trenches (which yielded typical Nal sherds associated 
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•with the walb of btiildiiigs) wcic mzide above the 3D-fcct 
contour, where the area available for occupation had dimin¬ 
ished to about 200 by loo yardSp and one cannot assume 
that the preceding 30 feet of unmiicavated material 
necessarily the product of the same culture^ 

However^ at Ntmdara itself the setdement producing the 
pottery of the type designated from this site seems likely to 
have occupied an area not Oir removed from the total 220 
by iSo yards of the tell, while at Bandhni in Sind the area of 
Amri occupation may have been as much as 40D by 230 
yards* But at the Sind sitca of Pandi Wahi and Ghazi Shah, 
where excavation showed that the Amri ware levds were 
definitely at the base of the mounds^ the areas wm: about 
150 by 115 yards and 170 by 160 yards respectively, and 
other sites have similar proportions. The average size of the 
setdementSp as &r as it has been ascertained at present, seems 
in Gict to have been something under two acres - about the 
si*c of the area enclosed by tbe lowest contours at Tepe 
Gawra, to instance a well-known prehistom site in Meso¬ 
potamia. 

At Kohtras Budii in Sind there is a small settlement on a 
hill^pur which has double defensive Avails built across the 
base of the spur to form, in European archaeoLpgical ter- 
minoLogy, a *pitimontjor^ -fort ^ of the site. This forUfication 
Suggests comparison with another Sind site, that on Thairo 
Hill. Here is an isolated, flat-topped hill, now inland but on 
what was the prehistoric coast-liciep from which it would 
have projected as a promontory or as an island in tidal 
n^arshes. The fortifications, as at Kohtras Buibi, lake the 
form of double waUs, curved and of massive consiniction and 
feet apart, cutting off the soutbern headland of the hill 
in true promontory-fort manner. These walb are now 
ruined, though a stretch of oiiginai lace has been exposed at 
One point on the inner defeneeSj and their nature was iin- 
recogniaed by Majumdar when be visited and reported on 
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the site. Amri 'wAte occius on the luifecse, but there is also 
evidence of considerable occupation with plain red ware 
allied to that of Harappa, and it b therefore uncertain to 
which phase the defences belong, though the Amn period 
seemi the most likdy. At Dhillanijo-kot, again in Sind, there 
are traces of a detensive wall surrounding the Ainri settle* 
men t, but in general the villages appeir to have been un¬ 
defended by v«dU or ramparts. 

Stone was used for building at least the foundation courses 
of walls in most of the sUcs where architectural remains 
could be identified at all; in some of the Sind sites opedally 
it is probable that the upper parts of the walls were of mud 
brick or pis^c, and that a couple of coures of itones alone 
formed the foundations. But at Nundara, KargushM-damb 
and Rodkan in Baluchistan coursed stone slab# set in mud 
mortar were used for the walls of houses at least up to win¬ 
dow height, and at the latter site large blocks altenatcd with 
triple oounes of small flat stooes to give a decorative effect. 

At Nundara some walls of mud bricks were found, as well 
as the masonry structures, the individual bricks measurmg 
21 hy lo by 4 inches, white mud bricks of the same dimen¬ 
sions were used to make the rectangular tombs of two mlants 
and an adult in the Nal cemetery. At Nundara, too, the 
refinement ofwhite plaster ovo" the inner feces of stone and 
brick walls was observed. 

In the SLrwl sites of Pandi Wahi and Ghazi Shah, where 
abundant occupational debris was found but no trace of 
buddings could be identified, it may be assumed that 
was used exclusively and that it has (as at QuettaJ disinte¬ 
grated in the course of centuries. It is always possible, how¬ 
ever, that mud bricks were in fact presenl, but uniccognized 
by the excavators. 

Owing to the extremely limited excavations which have 
taken place and the absence of any detailed field surveys of 
the remains which are briefly recorded as visible cm the sup* 
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face of certain sites^ our Jmowledgc of the lay-out of the 
settlemuita extrenidy meagre. The publiihed plan of Nun- 
dara ^uggeats hloda of buildings comfortnidg to a common 
orientation at least in the southeast part of the siiej and in 
the most interesting hill fortress of Koheras Budii, already 
mentioned^ Majuzndar describes the surface indicaclons of 
*the outlines of coundess roomsi both targe and smaUj groups 
ing themselves into blocks separated £tom one another by 
alleys^ Lmide the cyclopean dcfc]isi¥c wail^ but apparently 
separated from it by an open space. This wail of large, 
roughly-coursed blocks has at Irast four eatcrior bastions and 
the remains of an entrance^ while the rtiins of a sUghter outer 
defence wall lie about loo feet away. The published plan is, 
however, very inadequate. 

It is possible to say a little more about the plans of indivi¬ 
dual buildings or groups of rooms. On no site does any build¬ 
ing or group of nuns suggest a temple or palace, and the 
plans recovered all seem to belong to small private houses. ' 
At Nundara groups of rooms which may constitute associ¬ 
ated elements fall into blocks about 40 feet square, within 
which there may be eight or ten subdivisions ofsi2cs varying 
from large moms or courtyartLa 15 by 15 feet or 15 by 10 feet, 
to small compartments Q by 5 feet or Icsa^ and in two of the 
blocks there seems to be a fairly consistent plan of large 
rooms or courtyards, each assodated with half a dozen 
smaller ones. Rooms of similar propordons also seem charao- 
terbtic of the Sind sites; at Kohtras Buthi a sbTjclure inter¬ 
preted by Majumdar as a bath occupied the corner of one 
room by the entrance, and in the same house the remains of 
a stairway, iinplyiog access to a flat roof or an upper storey, 
were found. Doorways of houses of which only stone founda¬ 
tions remained were rarely pcsdbic to identify, as such 
foundations would continue to form the door sill; but at 
Kajgiuhld-damb a doorway was found still retaining traci^ 
of its wooden lintel, and at Eodkan, in a wall still standing 
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5 feet tughp a window was prserved, i foot 4 inches wide, its 
top formed by overlapping corbelled courses of stone. Ai 
Nimdara several chambers with wads preserved to a height 
of at least 10 fcet^ in one instance^ had no openings in the 
tvall and contained a massive square stone-built pillar in the 
centre. Such chambers can best be explained as cellars^ 
entered by trap-docais from the room above* the central pil¬ 
lar acting as additional support to the £oor» 

The width of roadway's between houses can be measured 
in a few instances - 6 to S feet at Nundara* and narrow 
alleji's 3 feet to 2 feet 6 inches wide at Lobri and Kohtras 
Buihi* 

In addition to this Uiformation on the settlement sites, wc 
are fortunate in having knowledge of two cemeteri^, one in 
Baluchistan and one in Sind* both with pottery of the Nal 
phase* w'bichL in feet derives its name from the former site- 
The Sohr-damb of Nal was excavated On a fairly large scale* 
but at the Damb Buthi cemetery in Sind little work was done^ 
and it is therefore to Nal that we turn for otii fullest informa¬ 
tion on the burial rites of the culture^ 

V4(j^en Hargreaves began his work at Nal the site had 
already been largely plundered by predatory digging at the 
^ beginning of the present century by an Engibh colonel of 
^ antiquarian leanings* whose acquisitive enthusiasm for 
painted pots more than outweighed any vestiges of scientific 
inter^t he may base possessed, and to whose discredit the 
removal and subsequent disappearance of at least 200 vessels 
from the cemetery must be placed, Hargreaves found that 
the burials had tmn made in the desertesi mins of a settle* 
meut on the lower slopes of the main tcU of the site; this 
settlement* io which he made several trial cuttings, did not 
itself yield any artifacts characteristic of the Amri-Nal Cul¬ 
ture, and the scanty pottery finds fall in all probability into 
the Zhob Culture seriia* under which heading the occupa¬ 
tion site b therefore described. 
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In ihe cemetery, however (Hargreaves* Sites A and G), 
between 30 and 40 bufial groups were excavated^ the greater 
number associated with charactcrisdc pottery^ ^70 vessels 
being reeovcrred+ If tins proportion of burials to pots is typi¬ 
cal, as seems llbely^ the 300 odd pots found by Colonel 
Jacobs and other umcicatifie diggcis in the same cetneiery 
nittst represent anothor 40-50 burials, so that at least lOO 
interments must have been made in that area of the ceme¬ 
tery dug into and recorded in some way or other. As we are 
ignorant alike of the full extent pi the burial ground and of 
finds made but not recorded, the figure is almost certainly 
an understatement of the total content. 

Such a number of burials in one cemetery (and it should 
be pointed out that some of the Nal burial groups mdude 
the skeletal remains of six or seven individuals) implies a 
settled community of some durationj and the superposition 
of two layers of burials noted by Hargreaves reiidbrecs this. 
On the other hand, several of the small communities which 
the habitation sites described above Imply may have used a 
common ccmelery over a proportionately shorter space of 
time, and there are surface indications of more than one such 
in the immediate vicimty of the Sohr-damb. 

The burial rite was inhumation - at Nal one adult and 
three inlants in the same part of the cemetery were normal 
burials with complete skeletons (the adul t was recorded as on 
its left aide and lightly flexed), but the dominant rite here 
and at Dumb Buchi was that of ^fractional ^ burial —inhunm- 
tioii of fragments of the skeleton, probably afler previous cx- 
poaurc and dirintegratiom Some of the NaJ groups repre¬ 
sented several Individuals, adults and children together] 
others comprised merdy a few bones from a single skeleton, 
and at Damb Buthi in one instance at least two adults were 
represented in a single burial groups 

The burials at Nal wrre normally placed in the earth 
without any form of protection, but three of the complete 
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ioJimiiations (the adult and tvfo infants alrtady referred to) 
were enclosed in rectangular mud-brick graves, the indivi¬ 
dual bricks measuring by 9 by 5| inches. No trace of 
covering was detected. At Damb Buthi the fractional buriaU 
were contained in contiguous small reclangular itonc^built 
chambei^j about 5 by S feet^ presumably analogous to the 
brick constnictioEis at Nal* though the possibility of their 
being really rooms of abandoned dwellings must not be 
excluded. 

Grave-goods with the fmetionaJ burials at both sites oon^ 
sisted in the main of pottery vessels, and a flat copper axe 
accompanied one burial at Nal- Animal boneSf. mainly sheep 
or goat, vrere found tti at least six grav« at this site, and 
there were bones of ox at Damb Buthi ^ no doubt food offers 
inga. At each site there was a burial with red pigment - 
placed in a pair of mussel shells at Damb Buthi and with a 
colour-grinder at NaL A great number of beads were found 
at Nal in the same areas as, though not dincctly associated 
with} the fractional burials; shell and pottery bangles were a 
distinctive feature in the Sind site. 

The complete inhumatioiis at Nal had no pottery assewn- 
ated with them, the only grave-goods being bead ncddaces 
with the two InfantSi but there was no direct evidence that 
these buriab were not contemporary with the remainder of 
the cemetery. 

In the cemetery area at Nal two hoards of copper imp!<> 
ments were fisund, with no directly associated skeletal ro 
mains. These a^in are presumably contemporary with the 
burials and pottery, and the axe found with one of the frac¬ 
tional burials is of a type similar to thew in the hoaids . 

As we have already seen, we have to rely mainlv on pot¬ 
tery in distinguishing one culture from another (Fig. 4). The 
two pottery types, Nal ware and Amri warc^ seem to me m 
be parallel, slightly divergent^ products of a tingle eulturet 
the economic and architectural aspects of which (as far as 
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thfiy can be itudifid) have just been discussed as the Amri^ 
Nal Cuicurc; In Soudi BaluchUtan sites itich as Niindara 
yield sherds of vessels which, in fbnzts and moi^ particularly 
in omament, seem lo repi^nt an ancestral stock, horn 
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which derived on the one hand the only slightly evolved 
Amri ware found across the mountains in Sind, and on the 
other the highly developed Nal ware which seems to reach 
the height of its specialization at the typc-iitc m Jhalawan, 
at the head of the Nal River - the cemetery just 
described. But despite the divergenceSji even in their most 
extreme forms the tw^q pottery styles show traces of their 
common origin. In the following description of the wares in 
greater detail we shall look first of all at the features shared 
by the sub-groups and then at the characteristic dlvcrgedces. 

The vast majority of all vessels of Nal and of Amri ware 
have a distinctively ^-ery fine soft btiif or pinkbh paste, 
which may sometimes approach an off-white and occasion¬ 
ally have a green tinge. On thb^ a white slip is frequently 
applied as a backgrouod for painted ornament. At Nal it¬ 
self, where the larger scale of excavation and the abundance 
of intact vessels provided by a cemetery gave a more ex- I 
tended series than is otherwuc available, a limited number 
of vessels of grey or even dark-brownish colour, sometimes 
verging on black, were found, either unornamented or with 
mo tils in relief or light paint, quite unlike the more abun¬ 
dant vessds of pale paste. The excellence and homogeneity 
of the paste tn aU the vessels are shown by the extremely thin 
walls often obtained. The pots arc normally wheel-turned- 

When we come to examine the forma of the pots diver¬ 
gence is more apparent than in ware or ornament The 
scanty potsherds permit few complete restorations of the 
Amri v^sels, but the tall globular beakers from, for instance, 
Lohri and Damb fiuthi in Sind, taken in conjunctjon with 
numerous rim and shoulder Iragments of the same type from 
all the Sind rites seem Likely to be one characteristic fdnn. 
SinuIaT pots are suggested by sherds from Baluchistan, for 
instance at and Hor-Kalat, associated with more speci¬ 
fically Nal forms, and, as will be seen, the ornament on th^ I 
beakers also presents close parallels to Arrui pattemip 
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A dbdnctlve t>pc which can be identified on at least two 
Amri sites (Amri itself and Pandi Wahl) is a shallow pedestal 
foot, which may belong to vcs3els of beaker type or^ less 
probably^ to bowls not ocherwiM identiriccL. At Nal a single 
pedestal-foot has been recordcdi thougli higher and more 
columnar than those suggested by tlie Amri sherds^ and 
almost certainly from a bowl or * offering-stand ’ type of vcascl* 

In such Baluchistan sites as Nundaraj where the pottery is 
domestic and does not present the high degree of stjdizadon 
present in the funerary vessels from the Nal cemetery, a 
straight-sided '^bucket’ type occurs together with simple 
bcalicr forms, less globular than the norm of Amri ware* 
Neither of these forms appeara in the Nal cemetery, where 
the bulk of the vessels are variations on bowl types with the 
diameter greater than the height. Actual bowls range from 
shallow open forms (also characteristic of a dark ware pocu* 
liar to the site), giobnlar bowls in which the rim incurves so 
that the shoulder diameter exceeds that of the mouth, small 
Straight-sided cups, and squat shouldered pots rather simihLr 
to the bowU. A very remarkable form, found not only at Nal 
but also at many other siiea of the culture in Baluchistan and 
in Sind, is the atraight-sided ‘^canister' type of vessel, which is 
the most distinctive of all the NaJ pottery types* Most of 
rh«c types recur at the cemetery ofDamb Butht, mixed with 
other forms, such as tali beakers, more specificalfy charac* 
teristic of Amri w'are* Peculiar (o Nal itself are smalJ 
saucers, pinched in on four aides to form vesscU so Like the 
modern Indian ehir&gh that one may assume that thqr, like 
their recent analogues, were used as lamps* A couple of * 
double cylindrical pots from Nal may also be noted. 

The painted ornament on the two groups of pottery 
appears at first sight to present a betvildering complexity of 
motifs, but there are certain main classifications which sim¬ 
plify the issue, £>esjgni representing animal or plant forms 
^ absent on Amri ware, but on the other hand arc typical 
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qh Xal pots. An Amri sherd with part of the repreaentatioo 
of an ox &om Tando Rahim Khan, and a possible second 
example ftom Chatiro merely to emphasise the total 
absence at all other sites escepi where (as shown below) it is 
derived from Kulli w-are. the material from NaJ not 

only has motifi peculiar to itseU; but ladts several patterns 
which appear farther south at Nundara and other rites and 
also in Amri w'are. The dccomtive motife may therefore be 
divided conveniendy into two beads - first, moths common 
to Amri and the southern Nal culture rites (such as Nun- 
dara), with a small $ub-gTOup of motifs peculiar to Amri it- 
sdfj and, secondly, motifi common to ail Nal rites but not 
present at Amri, and a subdivirion of motife pecidiar to the 
Nal cemetery Itself All motiB arc firmly oudined in a blaci 
or brownish paint applied with a stiff brush. Red paint is 
used as a secondary colour in Amri and the Ntmdara group 
of sices, and at Nal itself and a few other sites this red pains 
is augmented by yellow, blue, and green pigments to form 
an elaborate polychrome style. This use of blue and yellow is 
very remarkable, as It is almost unknown elsewhere m pre¬ 
historic Western Asia. 

The ornamental features common to Amri and to such 
South Baluchistan rites as Nimdara, Kargushfci-damb, and 
some others arc in the as follows. Furst, a panelled 

arrangement is common, the panels being outlined hori¬ 
zontally and vertically with multiple lines. Then, within the 
rectangles so formed, a fref|ucnt motif is a Kcondary panel 
of black-^and-w'hite chequers, oudined by conceoiric rect- 
* angles of alternate red and black IlncsF Finally there is much 
use of horbontal (less commonly vertical) bands made of 
such motiis as solid diamonds corner-to-comcr, hatebed 
diamonds, small chevrons, loops (sometimes multiple), the 
* sigma' ornament, and ^ scale pattern- 

In Siod, but apparendy not in Baluchisian, there also 
appear motifi peculiar to the Amri ware of that rcgioa, be- 
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^nniiig with the use of red paint in a hmad horizontal band 
between biack lines at the top {and in one example at icasl 
the bottom) of the decorated area of the pot. Theie are two 
interesting variations on the chequer motif - a criss-cross of 
verdcal and horizontal lines, arranged in panels, and ponds 
of squares halPhlJed diagonally. One exampl e at least shows 
large pointed oval forms outlined by multiple alternating 
red and black lines. But these divergent types of ornament 
(except the use of broad red horizontal bands^ which is 
almost constant) are distinctly uncommon^ aiid moat pots 
have omaroental moti& in common with the Nundara style^ 
When we turn to the decorative moti^i distinctive of the 
Nal style the main feature noticeable is a tendency to use 
multiple parallel lines to form not o-nly paneb but such pat¬ 
terns as diagonal steps or stepped chevronSp equal-armed 
crosgesi diamonds, circles, and niimerous variations of over¬ 
all curved motib in multiple wavy patterns. These geo¬ 
metric motifs arc most distinctive of the Nal style, combined 
in the Nundara region with the use of red, and at Nal itsdf 
and analogous tiles with redp blue, green and yellow paint 
used m fiat blocks of colour, but not in lines (Fig* 5), 

In addition, striking representations of animals occur - in 
Nundara ware there arc animai$^ probably lions, fishesj and 
birds represented, the bodies often being hUed in with red 
paint. A single representation of an ox occurs (at Hor* 
Kalat; Fig. 8, botiom centre), and heart-shaped motifi, 
based on the forms of the Icav^ of the pip^ tree, alio occur, 
and may owe their origin, as we shall see, to infiucnce from 
the Indus Vahey, The pipal, or sacred fig, was accounted a 
holy tree in prehistoric India and still retains its sanctity 
today. At Rohcl-jo-Kund, Pandi Wahi, Kerchat, and other 
sites in Sind decorative motifr, such as animals or rows of 
stylized ibex heads,'which appear to be derived from the 
Kulti Culture, appear alongside the normal Nal omament. 
In the mature Nal phase os seen in the cemetery itself the 
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pio. 5. FdytltTiwne Nal Ware (red paint suppled, yellow 
horuonial and blue vertical shadb^) 


dccortttive: repertoire is at onoc more liriutpcl and more com- 
pica. The simple patterns of chequers, diamonds, red-out¬ 
lined panels, and ‘agma' signs setm to liavc been forgotteup 
the multiple-outlined rectilinear and curved figures have 
become complicated and dominant, and overall intersecting- 
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c^cic Drmimcnt is also seen. The amm^ representations now 
include new types of birds^ ibexes^ and scorpions: a curiou;$ 
yokoshaped symbol ^ perhaps stylized from the * sigma 
frequently appears, GoIduts Tifit f^TTily ti> rrd 

to biucj green^ andjdlpw. Though these latter tend to be 
fugitive and caSIy^bbcd off the surface of the pot, the Jaet 
that no trace ofoolour other than fed can be detected ou the 
abundant sherds at Nundaia seems to justify the oonclusion 
that a two-colour decoration vras aJI that was in vogue 
there. 

Although we have described as a stylistic sequeuee the 
relationship between the Amri, Nundara^ and Nal styles of 
pot pain tings it is not possible to say that these stages actually 
followed one another in timcp The decisive c^ddencej of 
cotiisci would be that of stratigraphy^ but, as we have scenj 
the lack of good stratigraphical sequences Is one of the 
troubles in Indian prchbiory, and we can throw litdc light 
on the rclalionahips of the three styles by this means. At the 
sites in the Nundara region, Amrl types appear to be associ’* 
alcd superfrdally i^iih those distmetive of Nundara itself, 
and in Slud Nal motlfr and potsherds do occur in a strati^ 
graphical content, which implies that they are contempo¬ 
rary with at least a late phase of AmrL On the whole, the 
impression one gains is that while tlie curious and elaborate 
Nal style evolved in the mountain fast nesses ofjlialawaii, the 
less distinctive Amrl motifs enjoyed a long popularity siith 
little change in Sind^ and that the Nundara sty^e may vvcll 
have continued to e^bt «ide by side with both of these. 

Turning now to other aspects of the material culturci vve 
have important evidence of metal-working in the Amri-Nal 
group. In the Nal cemetery two hoards of copper implements 
were found, the fim (in Room Ag of a house of the deserted 
settlement into which the ccmeiery was dug) containing five 
objects, three of which were flat axes, the cutting edges not 
iplayed, and tlte butts tapering. The other two objects were 
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A very long^ paralid’Sidcd chisd with unsplaycd edgC| mid 
smother fragment of n tapering axe or chisel. The other cop¬ 
per boards m Room A5^ comprised two axes with sligbtly 
splayed and curved cuttiiig edges and narrow etongated 
buttSi an axe or chisd with slightly irplayed edge and a very 
elongated bar-shaped butt, a straight-sided saw, jMTt of a 
tanged knife or spear-bead* and another &agment, probably 
of a knife. No analyses were made of these tools, but a frag¬ 
ment of a s imilar type of axe found near gave: 


Copper , - ,, ,. 93-05 per cent. 

Lead.2.14 „ 

Nickel *. ,. .. .. 4.80 „ „ 

Arsenic .. * * .. trace 


A few other fragments of copper Iniplemcnts were found at 
NaJ [and as we have seen, one axe was found with a burial), 
and a copper bangle at Nundara. At GbazL Shah in Sind 
there was a copper bead in the Amri levels. 

These copper tools arc mtercsting from several points oi 
view. The composidou of the metal^ with its surprisingly 
hig h propordon of nickel* should prove to be a valuable 
pointer to the source of the native ore when more is known 
about the distribudon ofimpuridcs in native copper deposits 
of the Orient. We know that certain copper objects from 
Mt^poEamia had a reladveiy large proportion of nickel in 
their composition - two Early Dynastic apedmena* from Ur 
and Kish respectively, had as much as 3.34 and :i*^30 per 
cent., though the average is below ihis - and a pcsssiblc 
source for Sumeriaci copper, the mountains of Oman, yield 
an ore with a perceptible nickel conteuL On the other hand* 
nickel is sometimes present in the copper used at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, rising to 9.3S per cenCp in one object and 
to 5.34 in another, and its prsence is attested in the ores of 
RajpuUma and Afghanistan- There is* tberefore* lit the 
present state of our knowledge an unfortunately wide fidd 
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over which we can look for a probabk or%iii for the Nol 
copper: ic may be a local Baluchi ore^ for ainiiciit copper 
workingi are alleged id exiit io that area. The compamtjvely 
3 mall amount of arsenic suggests a source different perhaps 
from that which produced the copper of the Hamppa Cul¬ 
ture. 

The types of tools will be commented on at a later stage 
when we come to discuss the aMmties and date ofthe cultiirc, 
but for the prt^nt it is sufficient to notice the primitive form 
of Sat axe^ sim ilar in general terms^ though not in detail^ to 
those of equally primitive type from the Harappa Culture^ 
As we shall scc^ the more sophisticated shaft-hole axe, knowii 
in Mesopotamm from Early Dynastic timeSj, is a late^mcr 
to Western India^ 

In contrast to their abundance throughout most of the 
andent Bronze Age cultures of Persia and Mesopotamia^ the 
virtual absence of stamp-seals in Western India Ls very 
marked - except, that k, in the Harappa Cnlture, with its 
very distinctive series of square scals^ so well known^ In the 
Amri^NaJ Culture there is only one seal certainly recorded, 
and that is from the Nal cemetery^ Here was found a curious 
seal of irregular shape engraved with a vulture* outlined and 
cross-hatched in the technique of the bird drawings on the 
pottory, with its foot on a snake. The material of the seal is 
steatite, the surCice «artificlally bleached white in a manner 
very common in the Harappa Culture. There was also a 
copper stamp seal found during the Nal excavations, but 
there is nothing to associate it directly with either the earlier 
settlcmepi; or the later cemetery on the rite^ though, as we 
shall see in Chapter VI, it is lilEcly to be relatively late in 
date. 

Beads were ffiund in some abundance in the Nal cemetery» 
bicoiucal or barnd-shaped and made of agate or camcliau, 
and an agate bead w^as found at Ghazi Shah in Sind. L^pis 
lazuli was also used for beads at Nal* and a bead of this stnne 
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was also found in Sind* at Pandi Wahi. Lapis^ as we shall see 
in Chapter Vj is an exotic substance much valued in ihe 
andcnt Orient, and probably obtained mostly from Persia 
or Afghanistan. It was used by the Hampp^ folk, and there 
arc lapis beads from other sites in Baluehistaii. An important 
substance used at Nal for making beads, especially tiny 
discs, was the artilida] paste with glass frit known as faience 
“ a substance well knowTi in the llarappa Culture but not 
elsewhere in prehistoric Western India, and htting in with 
the evidence of the svhiiened steatite seal. Another point of 
conlacl may be afforded by a perforated stone weight from 
NaJ and two others from a site probably of the same culture 
at Nichara, all of which are very similar in shape to weights 
from Mohezijo-daro, As we shall see, the sy^stem of weights in 
the Harappa Culture is curious and distinctive, hut the Nal 
weight does not fit into the known scries, though the type: is 
distinctry similar to the Mohenjo-daro specimen. 

In the Damb Buthi cemetery were pottery and shell brace* 
lets similar to those of the Harappa Culture, and in ai least 
seven Amri sitca in Sind were found chert blades and coresi 
this pre-metallic industry of atone tools has been mentioned 
in Chapter 11 and need not necessarily imply a particularfy 
great antiquity, for there is a noticeable survival of such 
blades in the Harappi Culture itself Finally it should be 
noticed that there was no evidence that any of the day 
figurines of animaJs found in the Nal excavations were asso* 
dated with tlw cemetery, and in view of their tot al absence 
from all other sites of the Amri-Nal Culture, they may safely 
be attributed to the previous settlement (of Red-ware folkj^^ 
into the ruins of which the cemetery was dug. 

We are now in a podtion to summarize our knowledge of 
the Amri-Nal Culture and to revie^v it In its rdadonship with 
other Indian prehistoric cultures and those of the Bronze Age 
Orient at large^ The small settlements, with houses built of 
stone or mud brick, compare, as wg shall sec, with those of 
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Kulli or the Zhob Valley people; the tack of burnt bneks 
suggests ibnt any contact with the Harappa Culture was 
not of So fundamental a character as to introduce this way of 
budding. Of lay-out and house-plans we know litdc, and we 
can only say that here, as with the other BaJuchistan cul¬ 
tures, there ia a generalized resemblance to the village or 
small urban coEnmunities known throughout the Ancient 
East in the prehistoric periods, which, even though not 
contemporary in date with those of India, represent the 
background from which they emerged^ 

The burial rites as seen in the cemeteries ofNai and Damb 
Buthi, with cither total or fractional inhtimations, do not 
give us many points of contact daewhere* Cremation seems 
the rite in the Zhob Culture and probably again in KullL 
On Tharro Hill, tn Sind, there are burial calms near the 
defended setdement presumably covering inhumations, but 
the associated pots suggest a form of the Harappa Culture 
rather than rdationsbip with the Amri ware £mm the site. 
At Harappa itself the burials in the R 37 Cemetery were 
extended Inhumadons, contemporary with the occupation 
of the dty;|. and in the later H Cemetery at the same site the 
earliest phase had both no rmal and fractional inhumadons 
laid in the earth with accompanying pots, the second phase 
fractional buriak in pots. Both phases appeared to be subse¬ 
quent to the main occupatiDn of the city** On the whole, 
theny the lit^ of the Nal cemetery suggest comparison with 
the first phase of the H Cemetery at Harappa rather than 
with other sites, but this can hardly be taken as signifying any 
close connexion bctw‘een the two in culture or chronology* 

In Sind there is a certain amount of direct stratigraphi^ 
evidence for fixing the position of Amri ware at least in rda-^ 
tion to the Harappa Culture* At the type-site of Amri 

* Tc- anticipate e pdedt in greater detail later dn, I fh.rvi| .|^f 

tlmt [ do nert accept t^io-pUled *pwt<tema(iari] buxiati' in the Hacappi. 

CuJtuK MM bcutg buciali at all. 
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al Ghazi Shahj Lahri and Ptodi Wahi^ the atrattlied ic^ 
quencc showed on each site an earlier occupation with Amri 
ware (and a small proportion of Nal types) ^ later superseded 
by a Harappi Culture settlcmetit. At Pai-jo-Kotirio in the 
Gaj Valley, howevert the two ctilturesseem to be mbtod^ and 
chronologically mdiscingulshable. At Gha^i Shah the later 
occupation is of eactreme intercat as containing not only 
Harappa types of blaek-on-rcd pottery, but othera which 
show inod^ derived from KuHi eoujccs^ and on one pot even 
Nundara (or Nal) patterns painted on in black on a strong 
red badfgrouJid. This all suggests that there was approxi¬ 
mate contemporantdty between at least the later phases of 
the Amii-Nal Culture and that of Kulh and perhaps with 
the earlier settlements of the Harappa Culture in Smd| fur¬ 
ther KuUi influence is perceptible at Rohd-jo-Kund in the 
Gaj Valley on sherds contemporary with Nundara or Nal 
styles, and on aevcral other sites in Sind^ But in the Nal 
cemetery, as wc have seen, there is dear evidence of con^ 
tact with the Harappa Culture, and for what it is worth there 
is a single sherd of Nal warn from the post^Harappi (Jhukar 
Culture) level at the site of Lohunijo-daro, 

The animal ornament at Nundara (and to a less extent at 
Nal) oflers a very interesting point of comparison with the 
KuUl Culture. On the Nundara pots the animab (inainly 
lions, but once an ox) arc painted with curious horizontally 
banded stripes down their forequarters and ImnS;, and this 
same peculiar trick occurs not on the painted pots, but on 
the painted animal figurines in the Kuth Culture (Fig- &}- 
The use of broad bands of red paint at the top and besttom 
of the main ornamental zone of a vessel is again an arrange¬ 
ment common m Amri ware and that of KulU, and the Nal 
^canister^ is comparable with the squat bottle form known 
in KuUi-Mchi sites (Fig* 6). But the use of the pipaiAcst 
modJ^ and that of intersecting circles, at Nal must again be 
related to Harappa, and so must the faience beads, the 
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whitened steadie st&mp-&eai and perhaps the stone weights 
The polychrome pottery of MohcoJcKiara and HarappE is 
vaguely comparable to Nalj but no more;; the single sherd 
from Ghanha-daro, however, with its use of a yellow back^ 
ground, may be rather more to the ppiut. 

The N'al copper tools are in part comparable with Ha* 
rappi types, though the axes are dissimilar in outline* But 
the spearhead and the saw ran be nmtebed in the Harappa 
series, as can the long bar-chisds, and we shall see m 
Chapter VT that these tools provide a moat important link 
between Nal and the mysterious copper implements of the 
Ganges Basin, which seem related to chose of HarappEf but 
perhaps later in datCip 

When we twn to the prehistoiic cultures of Persia or of 
Mesopotamia for parallels to the Amri-Nal Culture we meet 
with vague correspondeuces^ but never more. The pottery 
is clearly 4 member of the Buff-ware group, but while there 
is a geuerdi^ resemblance in motib (especially in Amci 
ware) there b nothing of the predsioct which exists between 
Quetta ware and that from Fars. Indeed, the Fais matorial 
is akin to Amri only in the broad^t terms^ and the almost 
constant use of ancillary red paint in the Indian pottery 
divides it off completely from the rest of the Peraian series; 
the Jemdet Naar wares of Mesopotamia provide the only 
porailcl, and those again only m very general terms. The 
drawing of the animaLs at Nal and Nundara might be com¬ 
pared with the firm, competent oulLints seen on engraved 
bone and shell plaques in Early Dynastic Sumer» but in no 
other respects can Sumerian contacts be traced. If, in its 
early stages^ the Amri-Nal Culture has a vaguely Iranian 
origin, its later developments either took place in isolatiou 
or were the result of contact wi th the Harappa Culture to 
the east. The firm, assured style of Nal, with its sense of de¬ 
sign and spacing, is very remarkable^ and unlike most West¬ 
ern Asiatic painted pottery. There is more than a suggestion 
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of fotnil iarity with Incrustation and inlay techniques such as 
those of Early Dynastic Sumcrj and the total effect is ex’* 
trcmcly sophisticated and competent* 

The third distinctive culture within the Buff-ware group 
which can be idendGed in Western India is that named firom 
a South Baluchistan site in the Kolwa region as the Ktdli 
Culiuii. As before^ It is distmgiiished mainly on the grounds 
of a very characteristic painted pottery style, and is known 
from a rdatividy limited numbea: of sites in South Baluchi¬ 
stan» lying mainly in the Kolwa district (where trial trenches 
in the type-site of Kulli were made by Stein) and that of 
Mashkai^ with outliers on the Dasht River and at least one 
sporadic o«:urience far away near the headw-aten of the 
Korakan River* 

While traces of its iniiuence in pottery styles are per- 
ceptihlc into Eastern Persia, the culture does not appear to 
have crossed the mountain barrier eastwards into the Indus 
plain, though the influence of its pot-painting tradidom arc 
recognizable on alien wares in the Lake Manchhar r^on 
and in the Gaj Valley^ Over most of the area of settlement 
in Baluchistan, Kulli ware is largely coincident with the 
Nundara and Nal wanes of the Amri-Nai Culturct but It does 
not geem to occur in regiona as far north as those inhabited 
by the makers of Nal ware between the type-site and the 
Bolan pass, nor, as has been noted above^ do its makers 
appear to have made the eastward move in Jhalawan Vi hicb 
is attested by Nal ware in the Kolachi and Gaj VuUcys. 
In addition to the distinctive character of the potlCTy forms 
and omamentt the Kulli Culture is given further definition, 
and its independent status wi-J-rij the Amri-Nal Culture i* 
Strengthened by a difference of burial rile and the abun¬ 
dance of day figurines of women and animals on almost 
every site of the culture identified. 

Notably at the site of Mehi in the Mashkat, two strains 
CM be observed in the culturcp one represented by the nor- 
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ma] |iaiDCcd lA/arci and the ocher by plain ware^ and associ¬ 
ated ardiacts of types derived &D£0 the Harappa Culture 
of the Indus Valley and the Punjab. Interaction between 
the two strains h also apparent^ in a most intenesliiig 
fashion. 

As with the Anm-Nal CiJturej the si tea ebaracteriiod by 
Kulli w^e are normally tdls^ and tbc same factors already 
noted as limiting the area of settlements occupying the upper 
part of mch a sub-COnicai mOimd apply equally here^ At the 
type-dte of Kulli itself the area of visible ruins yielding 
characteristic finds of the culture^ above the ao-feet contour^ 
is about soo yards square, while at Mebi the excavations, 
which sounded an occupadon layer and a small cemetery 
(both apparently of the same cultupc), were all within the 
3o*fect contour of the great mound; the 25-feet line, within 
which this phase of settlement might more reasonably be 
supposed ta tie (the so-feet contour enclosing only a small 
^acropolis* rising to 50 feet), endcHcs an area about 175 by 
[50 yards. The tell of Shahi-tump, in which excavations 
were carried to the base and remains of the Kulli Culture 
found in the lowest ieveU, was not more than So^-90 yards 
across. The size of typical settlements, in fact, seems, like 
those of the Amri-Nal Culture, to have been not greater than 
about two acret^ 

At Shahi-tump two building phass, aikl a possible thirdr 
were identified in superimpoted deposits, all apparently of 
the same culture^ At two sites probably of the Kulli CuIturCp 
Toji and Mazena-damb in South Baluchistan, indicadons of 
a probable defensive wall around the settlement were noted 
by Stela, and similar walls may have existed at the Siah- 
damb ofjhau* 

llie normal building material employed was stone, 
raa^g from rough rubble masotuy set in mud mortar to 
the carefully squared shale and sandstone a.shlar blocks, 
arranged in dccoradvc courses and brought firom at least 
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miJts distant, at the t^pe-aite. A somewhat similar use of 
stone is seen at Adasta-jamb^ which, surface finds suggest, is 
of the KuHi Culture. Mud bricks {of unspecified sizes) were 
apparcDily used in addition to stone at Mehi, while a waU of 
the latest occupadon-lcvrl at ShahUtump had stone founda¬ 
tions and an upper structure of mud bricks each 19 by 10 fay 
3 incheSi 

At Kulh} where the cJttefisivc architectural remains 
were founds a flagged paving was found at one point, and 
there were indications of a wooden flooring over a cellar at 
anotlier. Here, too, as at Nundara, stone walls were some¬ 
times faced intcrnaliy with white plaster. Owing to the 
scanty excavations in the sites of the culture little can be said 
of the houses. At KuUi rooms ranging from 1^ by S feet to 8 
by 6 feet were found, jmd the same type of windovricss and 
doorless cellars as at Nundara occurred. The lower treads of 
a stone stairway at KuJli imply access to a flat roof or to an 
upper storey. 

Information about burial rites is even more siianty. A 
flexed inhumation burial was found at Kulll at a depth ol 4 
feet in the debris of the settlement; there were no grave* 
goods and consequently its association with the culture is 
unproven- At Mehi, however, Stein cut a trench through a 
cremation cemetery^ the burials of which had been deposited 
in the superficial 6 feet of debris on the western slope of the 
tclL Here minor variations of the cremation rite (whidi 
seems to have been performed on the spot) were observed^ t 
in some btiriala the cremated bones were in pots; in others 
depK:}sited directly In the soil; while in one six children** h 
skulls had been placed over a single cremated adult. Poitcryi ] 
clay figurines and copper objects comprised the gTave*-gOCKl*, 
but as only ten burials were found in a trench 75 lo^E 
by 6 feet widc^ there does not appear to have been a marked 
conceniTadon. The position of the cemetery, on the slope 
of the mound and so outside the settlement arcai would 
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allow q( its being coeval \tnih the final phase of occupation 
of the site. 

The discussion of the pottery from the KulU settlements b 
complicated by the presence of varied traditiona which can¬ 
not be separated stratigraphically, Majumdar saw the dan¬ 
ger of considering the material from Mehi as necessarily of 
one period, and stylbdc considerations suggest that there 
are two ceramic strainSj representing an earlier painted ware 
local to the region on which impinged a plain ware, maixi- 
festly an oHshoot of the Harappa Culture. Of these two, the 
decorated pottery aione should perhaps be credited with the 
title "Kulli'j and the hybrid types which are formed wth 
this and the Harappa ware, be distinguished as a ^Mehi* 
phase, from the siic wheure it b beat represented. But it b 
safer to separate oui only the unmistakable Harappa ware 
and to treat the hybrids along with the rest of the painted 
pottery. 

VVe shaU return to the Harappa Culture dements in South 
Baluchistan when dealing with this culture and its cdomes 
in a later chapter; for the present we may notice that db^ 
tincthc pottery appe2iTS at three sites — at Sutkagen-dor, 
which appeals to be a settlement of the Harappa Culture 
practically unmLxed with any local features, at Mehi, and 
to a leaser extent Kulh. The pottery b not only mbed with 
actual Xvilli-style painted pherds^ but the adaptations of 
Kulli decorative schemes appear on vessels whose shapes are 
thtse of Harappa^ notably the 'offering-stands^ or footed 
plates, and there is more than a suspicion ofinHuenccs from 
the Indus Valley on die ornaincntation of certain sherds. In 
the discussion of KuiH ware bdow, Harappa dements in the 
pottery collected by Stein arc referred to only in so far as 
Uicy combine to form genuine hybrids with the local ware. 

The actual paste of the pottery^ is normally buff or pinkish 
the formerttladvdy soft but the Latter,especially m tho^pots 
showing influence from Harappa w^are, usually somewhat 
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bard^- There b frequently a pale red or sometimes a 
whitbh slip, on which painted ornament b placedp ma i ul y in 
black but with an occasional use of red In broad bonzontal 
bands. Apparently under Harappa influence, black-oo-fcd 
wares appear^ the red, however* being paler than the strong 
red slip characteristic oFHarappa or of $0 much of the Zhob 
Valley warea. There b a small proportion of hard, fine* pale 
giey sherds, sometimes with hurfmhed surface and of simple 
prohLes, and grey ware is also used for large storage jan* and 
in one instance for a vessel with iudsed ornament, copying a 
stone origmal. 

There b a varied repertoire of forms, the only type cer¬ 
tainly due to Harappi influence being dbhcMn-standi- 
Globtilar bcabens, smafl-based flasks, tall bottle-shaped 
vases, small flat dishes and straight-sided cups are common, 

and an individual and dbtlncdvc form b a squat straight-sided 

jar (Fig. 6)- Large storage vessels, sometimes painted and 
somednif^ plain, have a globular profile and applied cor* 
dons on the shoulders, sometimes with an applied wav>' 
band as well. The tall, cylindricali perforated vessels, whick 
might be braziers or cheese-presses, arei, however, so similar 
to Harappa types as to be probably intrusive. 

The typical painted decoration on Kulli ware consists 
of zones of non^reprcseniatioual motib bet^veen which, in 
many instances, runs a frieze of naturalistic representation^ 
of animals and plants. Thb frieze forms the major content of 
the pot's ornament, and forms a single continuous band 
around the pot. Metaphorically it b conceived in the man¬ 
ner of a cylinder-seal rather than the arrangement in ; 
ware of animab within close square metopes, which might 
be compared to the stamp-seal idea. The frieze represents a 
standard scene, in which two animab, usually humped 
catde but somedmea felines, dominate, in grotesquely 
elongated form, a landscape with formalizod trees and 
sometimes ancillary rows of diminutive, very stylized goAt* 
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Fio* S. Typical KuUi Wane (red paint itippled) 
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(Fig- 7). Above the major ariimab W-ahaped figures may 
represent oonvcntiotializcd birds, a fish is present in at least 
one instance, and various rosettes and other symbols fill the 
background on some pots and express, as Childe has re- 
marked, a honor vocm reminiscent of that of the Dipylon 
vase-painters of prehistoric Greece. -A stylblic sequ^e of 
degeneration seems to exist on the Kulh pots, in which the 
background becomes progressively crowded svith irrelcvani 
symbols and the drawing of the caidc and trees becomes 
heavy and dumsy, until one reaches the absurdities of 
balloon-bodied stag-beetles w'bich seem to peer out In dis¬ 
tress fiom an atmosphere thick with disinlegrating gloats 
and'sigma* motifs. 

The cattle arc usually shown as tethered, cither to one of 
the trees between which they sund or to an indetcrmiiiaie 
object, which on a sherd from Mchi has taken on, prcstmi- 
ably under Harappa iitfiuenee, the form of the ‘sacred 
brazier * so characteristic of the seals of that culture (!' ig. 
top). The presence on this same sherd, and on othen, 
stylistically debased, of the heart-shaped pipd leaf on the 
trees, which in the earliest scenes arc spiky abstractions, 
again mutt Imply the introduction of motiis from the c»h 
as wc have Sffcn reason to believe of its introduction into 
ware. On one Kulli vessel, with its frieze in an exception** 
state of completeness, one can sec that a bull and a cow an 
represented, and it is likely that this was normally the case. 

The technique jjf painting is entirely in black, with a flex¬ 
ible brush, and within an outline the interior of the anhnahis 
filled by a pattern of thick stripes or by a neat diagonal cross- 
hatch of fine lines. The eye is always exaggerated and draw^ 
as a full circle of white round a black disc, and the whok 
body is fantastically lengthened, though realistic detail « 
given to the legs and hoo&. In tlic more degenerate fornw. 
how'ever, the body becomes globular rather than elongat < 
and naturalistic details cease to appear. The cattle arc the 
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typical humped form (B&s indicus) which appears every¬ 
where in the Western Indian prehistoric cidtures. The goal 
figures, which so often accompany the cattle on the vase- 
paintings, are more stylized, and may equally well repre- 
aent black buck or ibexes vrith curved, swpt-back huma. 
Fjshc3 axe sonactinics used to form a continuous band of 
design on shallow plates, where they follow one another 
hcad-to-tail in a narrow circular zone. The rather nucoiU' 
mon fdiucs have clawed feet, but other distinctive featura 
are hard to find. The heads show ears and the large circular 
eye in the manner of the cattle. There are various forms of 
the tree motif used, some certainly modified by Harappa 
contacts, and the birds shown on one ft^gment of pottery 
certainly seem of Harappa derivation. 

The geometric ornament used in tonjunction with the 
foregoing motifs, or by itself, is varied, very rardy in panels 
and normally in zones. A wavy hatched band between hori¬ 
zontal lines is characteristic, and this is sometimes carried 
out in relief on raised cordons applied to the body of the poL 
Double triangles, point-to-point, form one of the rare meto- 
pic patterns; hatched triangles and diamonds and lines of 
solid triangles point-to-basc arc firquent. A band of pendent 
loops is another common pattern, atid the *aigina’ and the 
'eye* motif of a dot within a circle or oval are also common. 
Red paint is sometimes tiscd as a second colour in the form 
of broad horizontal bands above and below the main 
decorative zone of the vessels 

A single Segment from the occupation layeifs at Shahi* 
tump (of the Kulli Culture and earlier than the cemetery on 
the same site) is of hard grey ware with ohanneJJcd incisioni I 
in straight lines and zig-zags, and belongs to a peculiar class 
of pottery imitating stone vessels, which is described later on. 
Similar fragments come from other sites in BaluchUian and 
the adjacent regions of Persia and Sistan. 

Outside the western boundaries of Baluchistan, and so 
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Strictly outside the bounds of this bookt which is confined to 
prehistoric India^ there are at least two sites which must be 
mentioned before leading the diseussion of KuUi potteryj. as 
they show strong signs of cx>atact and fusion between the old 
tradition of the painied warn of Fara, and of Persia gencr- 
allyj and that of KuHi ware. In the Bampur region of Per¬ 
sian Makran there arc cemeteries and settlement sites, and 
settlements occur again in Sistan, which produce vessels 
with characleristie raised wavy bands between cordons^ 
rows of stylized buck or ibexes^ * tree' irioti& and ai^ occa¬ 
sional naturalistic large-scale animal^ alt so reminiscent of 
Kulli ware as to suggest interchange of ideas and perhaps of 
actual population between the Mashkai-Kolwa regioii and 
that fcrthcT to the west* Stone ^^essels and their pottery imita¬ 
tions already referred to- form yet another link between the 
two areas^ and these are discussed at a later stage. Certain 
exceptional vessels with a high shoulder and a pLalu, bright 
red slip from the Khurab cemetciy near Bampur again have 
exact paraDds at Mehi, in the cexpelery there, and in both 
places may owe their presence to the intrusive Red-ware 
traditions of the Harappi peopte« 

A meat Interesting and attractive feat ure of the Kulli Cul¬ 
ture, and one which marks ji off from the other regional 
groups we have studied, is the frequent presence of baked 
clay figurines of women or of cattle^ It must be confessed at 
the outset that wc have no certain knowledge of the use or 
purpose of these little figuresj and in some instances at least 
they CM be regarded only as toys^ but the female figurines 
at least have some claims to be thought of ai deities in house¬ 
hold shrines. The me of such day figures as votive offerings 
or as the constituent deities of rural shrines is common in 
contemporary popular Hinduism, whose roots strike back 
into the prehistoric past: once in the Dekkan I remember 
finding remote from any village a shrine consisting of a shelf 
of rock on which stood a dozen or fifteen day figures of 
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horsK and depKants^ which constituted the sole visible evi* 
dcnce ofsanctJt:>' save for the grease of Jibations over the rock 
face. 

The Kulli ^gurines are of cla>\ and the animab arc 
painted, though not the women^ and the detailed modelling 
of the latter is more elaborate than that of the animals. The 
ware is usually pinkbh buff, sometimes almost white. 

Cattle figurines were found in very large numbers - 66 
were founds for example, in the restricted areas Stein dug 
into at Kulli, and no less than 65 were foimd in a restricted 
area on the lowest ocenpation-floor at Sbahi'tump, w^hich 
Looks more like offerings massed at a shrine than the stock of 
a toy-shop- The size of the figures is from 3 to 4 inches longj 
and the characteristic features of the humped cattle arc well 
enough suggested. The eyes are painted in, and additional 
ornament takes the form of vertical stripes acioss the body, 
and a line of short transverse strokes down the shoulders and 
forelegs (Fig. This decoration, which, as we have seen, 
recalls the trcaiinent of the animals painted on the Nundara 
pots, may be purely an adornment of the figurine, or may 
imply a prehistoric custom of painting the real animai in the 
manner of the gay ochre spots and stripes that on festivals 
adorn the grey-while Brahmini bullocks of the present day* 
From one rite (Men-damb) comes a bull figuzinc with the 
stumpy stylized legs pierced for wheel-axles and with a hole 
through the hump for a string to pull It along^ clay wheels 
have also b^en found on other sites; and in this case wc are 
obviously dealing with a chitd^s toy* This is a convenient 
place to mention the litdc modelled representation of a dog 
on the edge of a pot from Mehi, and there are also certain 
model birds, often hollow and with a hole at the 
which, if adroitly held to the lips, can be blown into in such 
a way as to produce a surprisingly loud hooting noise, as 1 
once found to my own astonbhment {and even more to that 
of the attendants) in the Central Asian Museum one day in 
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1^42. But bird-whisdcs arc more commoti In the 

Harappd CulturCf and ic is probably there that we should 
look for their origin in the XuUl sjtcs« 

The female ftguiizies, although less abundant than those of 
caide^ arc widespread among the sites of the Kulil Cidture 
and arc of very great interest (Fig. 9)* They all terminate at 
the waist In a slighdy splayed, ffat-bottomed pedestal, and 
the arms are akimbo with the hands on the hips (once only 




ria^ B. Palmed bull lisudncSp Kulli Culture and 
animals on Nundara pottery 


raised above the breasts). There is no attempt at naturalism 
m the face, which is pinched out of the clay into a fantastic 
aquiline profile, making an absurd caricature resembling 
nothing so much as a scared hen, with the eyes made from 
centrally pierced applied pdlets and no indication of the 
mouth. The breasts are shown on figurines, but there 

b no exaggeration to suggest stress on the maternal aspect, 
and indeed in many examples no Indications of breasts at ail 
arc ^ven beneath the heavy strings of beads which the 
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figurines are so often repracntcd a$ wearing^ but one figur¬ 
ine is represented as holding two inlknts in its arms. 

Although the faces of these figures are so skeichily pre* 
sented» a great deal of care was lavished on the rq^resenta* 
tdon of their hairdressing and ornaments, and we can 


Pio*^ ^ Qay figuriiws of women* KuUl Culture 
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ftconatruct with somt accuracy fh>ni the rather crude day 
itLodeUliig the appearance of a young woman of KuUi in her 
finery. Her hair was dressed to a high pile of curls in front, 
and bdd back by a fillet above the forehead^ and the greater 
part vw IcHOped into a thick, heavy tr« which rested on the 
nape of the neck . This was the standard style, but two figur-^ 
ines show the hair brought down in two long braidj or plaits 
on to the shoulder? in fi’ont. Over the ears were worn corneal 
ornaments fsuch ornaments have been found in the Harappa 
dties), and round the neck a complex arrangement of beads. 
In the more elaborate, this begins with a *choker^ of large 
beads beneath the chin, and is followed by three ro%vs of 
neddets of smaller beads, the lowest having a aeries of oval 
pendants hanging from it which seem likely to be cowrie 
shells. Bdow^ these again hang longftrings of beads reaching 
to the waist, each with a central pendant- 

And ornament did not stop here, for the bangles or arm^ 
tcu sdll so beloved of Indian girls arc shown on the wrists 
and arms of these Kulli figures. Several of these bangles arc 
shown at each wrist, but the left arm only has further ban¬ 
gles above or at the elbow, which might Imply a garment of 
son t^pe worn in such a manner as to leave this arm hare. 
Otherwise there is no indirect or direct evidence of clothing 
to be derived from these figures, but, roughly modelled 
though they are^ they do give us a most entrancing glimpse 
of the people of prehistoric Baluchistan, who otherwise arc 
such shadowy archaeological abstractions behind the pot« 
iheids and ruins from which reconstruct their story. We 
&retn at least to have come face to face with the women of 
the KulU folk when we have studied these litdc day figures, 
and when w'e are describing the Harappa Ctdture w-c shall^ 
1 think, recognLze a KuUi girl in a foreign city. 

Before leaving the clay figurines and toy? of the Kulli 
Culture wc must notice one important type of model more 
iikdy to be a toy than a votive ofTcringi We saw that a biiU 
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on wheels was found M one site - clay wheeb for such 
movable fuodeb hav*e been Fount) more than once* and at 
Mehl and Shahi-tump there have also been found bits of 
day modds of carts. Now day carts arc very common in¬ 
deed in the Harappa Culture, and fragments of them turn 
up on almost every site of the cultnrej howxvcr small* so 
their presence at Shahi-iump and Mchi may be explained in 
terms of Harappa imports. The 5halu-tnmp fragment is, 
indeed, very much of the Harappa type, and though that 
from Mehl is of a less conunon form, there arc pretty gDcjd 
paraJlcls for It at Chanhu-daro at least , so that on the whole 
the carts in the Kutli Culture cannot be daimed as necca- 
saiily an integral part of the culture, and arc more lilcdy 
to belong to Harappa trade and traders in the Mashkai and 
the Makmn regions. In the hill country of Baluchistan* carts 
would be less essential to the frrmifig communitjcs than in 
the Indus plain, 

A very important group of vessels catv^ed out of soft stone 
comes from Mehi, and, as we shall sec, has the most interest¬ 
ing connexions not only with the Harappa Culture to the 
east but also ^vith Mesopotamia to the west (Fig. lo). There 
are several types of vessel represen ted: small cy lindrical pots 
between a and 3 inches across and a couple of inches or less 
deep^ a larger onCp 4 inches in diameter, divided into four 
compartments- another, also in four compartments, but 
s(]uarc^ and some simple cups, one unfinished* The more 
elaborate pots are decorated with fine engraved patterns of 
chevTons and hatched triangles* and seem likely lo ha\t; held 
coametics such as cyc-paSnt or ointment of some kind, like 
ihe alabaster box of ointment in the New Testament story. 
Now pots similar to these from Mehi appear in the sites near 
Bampur and in Sbtan, already mentioned as showing in 
their pottery ypes c%'idence of Kutli contacts, and in both 
places imitations of the stone in bard grey pottery are abo 
found, recalling the fragment from Shahbtump* When we 







no. to. Indeed ftone veueli, iCiilli Culture 
form one of the most intere$tjn^ Holes betweeti west aod east, 
from the borders of Syria to the loduSp that we have yet 
touched upon. 

The Mehi oeraetcry wm suqsrisingly rich in copper and 
bronze objects among its grave-gocKls deposited with the 
cremations, though not thetmelvi^ burnt, and the most out¬ 
standing And is the csopper tnirror, 5 inches in diameter^ with 
the handle (also of copper) representing a stylized female 
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come to discuss the comicxlons of the Kulli Culture with 
Mesopotamia we shall see how Important these stone pots 
are. A fragment of a circular vessel was found at Moheajo- 
daio in the earliest settlement reached, and part ofa square 
one in a later occupation Ic\'el. On the whok^ these vmeh 
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figunc in the manner of the day figwincs^ with breasts and 
ccmvmitionalized arms akimbo^ but with the head provided 
Only by the reflection of the user of the mirroT J (Fig- 11)* 
This amusing trick and the sophistication of the mctal-work 
make the Mchi muror stand out among the toilet aoees- 
lOrits of the w^holc Ancient East “ there is nothing like it in 
the otherwise more advanced Hjarappa Culture, and the use 



ria« iz. Brotire Mirror^ Kulli Cultxue 

of a human figure as a mirror handle-^ though familiar in 
Egypt in the XVIII Dynasty (firjm about 1570 BXh.), is un* 
known tn Western Asia. The dose resemblance between the 
Mehi miiTor-handJc and the day figurines of Vi'omen 
the same site, and finom other aiica of the Kullj Culture, in* 
Creases our confidence in claiming it as a local product, and 
as a very considerable tribute to the inventive genius of the 
Baluchistan metal-smiths of the period. There was another 
. mirror lirom the Mchi cemetery* but this was mefdy a 
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circuiar disc 5 inches across and vdthout a handle — a simple 
mintpr form known for instance in the earliest cemetoy at 
Susa in and also at MohcnjcHdaro, where handled 

types also though without ornament or distinctive 

shape to the handle. 

In the Mchi cemetery were abo found two copper pins 
(one with each mirror), one with a fiat^ disopshaped head 
and the other a bead made of a srnall lapis-lazuli l>cad% 
Fragments of simple copper bracelets and of a s mall bowl 
(which on analysis showed traces of nickel) were also found 
at Mehi, and a pin with rnughly bent-over head at KullL 

Finally, there arc a few miscellaneous objects in tlw: Kulli 
Culture to be mentioned before discussing its place in the 
Indian and Western Asian setting. Stone aaddle-qucms and 
riders from Kulii attest com-growing; chert blado from 
Shahi-tump and Mazena-damb are comparable to those in 
the Amii-Nai Guiture and seem to be archaistic survivals. 
Beads including Lapi^laziili and agate were found at Kulli, 
and from this site aJso came an odd ^ritual pihar’ of pwlished 
purple-red and white variegated stone, 8 inches high and 
4 inches in diameter at the base^ From Mehi comes a cubical 
banded grey chert wdght, 0-85 inches square and o-6 inches 
thick, of ejtaetly the Harappa type^ and a clear example of 
an import which in its very associations suggests traders in 
Baluchistan. Clay bangles occtined at Mdii and Siah Damb, 
and bone fragments came from Kulli. A bone stud with a 
drilled cruciform design occurred among the grave-goods in 
the Mchi cemetery, and finally we may note a single frag¬ 
ment of sheet gold from Kulll^ 

Wlien wc cdme to a oomparadve assessment of the Kulh 
Culture, we See, as far as information is available, that the 
few settlements of which wc have knowledge differ in no way 
from thme of the Amri-Nal Culture, nor indeed from the 
smaller peasant communities of Mesopotamia or Persia^ 
The Harappa dement is much more strongly defined in 
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Kulli than in Arari-Nal, taking ite form of aetnaL imports 
and evidence which implies the presence of Harappa traders 
in South Baluchistan^ buE nevertheless there is no trace of 
the burnt brick architecture which is so characteristic of 
actual Harappa settlements wherever they occur. As we 
shall sce^ at least one Harappa trading-post containing burnt 
brick buildings is known in the Makranj but at Mchi, apart 
from modiEcadons of the local pot-painting the con¬ 

nexions with Harappa are no more than could be provided 
by the visits of caravans and the occasional sojourn of mer¬ 
chants in the town. There is good evidence that trade ex¬ 
changes did take place, and goods and even people found 
their way from the Ealuchbtan bills to the Indus plain. 

These Harappa connexioiis imply, of course, that there 
was an approxiniatc contemporaneity between the cultures 
in the two areas, and as far as can be deduced from the Ha¬ 
rappa modisi such as pipd IcaveSj introduced on the native 
pots. It looks as though this contact took place when the 
Kulli pot^painting style was well developed and perhaps 
even past its prime. At Shahi^tump there is stradgraphical 
evidence of a sort, for the three KidU building levels (dated 
as app roximatcly contemporary with Harappa by a bi t of a 
cart-model to which reference has already been made) arc 
themselves earlier than a cemetery that has been dug into 
the ruins of the last phase settlement. Now the Shahi-tump 
cemetery is, as we shall set, pretty well dated, and is con¬ 
temporary with the end of tlie Harappa CiiUurc in 
Indus Valley, 90 this fits in w-eU with the other evidence fot 
the relative date of the Kulli Culture. 

There is further evidence from Sind, which gives the re¬ 
verse side of the interchange of painted modls and styles 
on the pottery. At Rohcl-Jo-Kund in the Gaj Valley and at 
Ghozi Shah near Lake hlanchhar, animalj painted in the 
Kulli style appear on pots which are not themselves Kulli 
ware. At the former site they seem to be some form of the 
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Amri-Nal groupp and at Gha]&i Shah they arc vessels with, a 
background of bright red slip typical of the painted wares of 
the Harappa Culture. At this Site the stratiftcation show^ 
that a setdement with Amii ware was faUowed by due 
making or at least using black-on-rcd painted ware, some¬ 
times with the XulLI type of animab and spiky trees,, but also 
svith other motlls characteristic of Mohenjo-darD and Ha¬ 
rappa. So by these interesting borrowings between pot* 
painters can get a lair idea that KuUi and Harappa were^ 
by and large* flourishing side by side* and we have already 
seen that the decorated stone pots found in South Baluchi¬ 
stan and associated w^th the Kulli Culture were also occa¬ 
sionally imported to the Indus Valley* 

Nor docs that exhaust the Harappa-Kulli connexions- 
One of the outstanding pieces of Harappa art is a bronze 
figure of a danctng-gir], described in a later chapter* and it is 
most interesting to find that her liairdressing b Just that seen 
on the Kulli figurines* with the heavy loop of hair carried 
over the nape of the neck* and that (again following the 
Kulli fashion) she w^ears a couple of bangles at her right 
wriat* but has her left arm loaded w-ith bracelets from the 
Wrist to above the elbow* The merchants returning Irom the 
Baluchi hills may well have brought back with them is'omcn 
as welt as merchandise. 

When we look beyond India to the ancient ciiilhcations 
of Western Asia we find dearly defined and most important 
points DfsimLlariC)' betw-een the Kulli Culture and the lands 
of Elam and Mesopotamia. The ^landscape with animals' 
frieze on the Kulli pots finds dose stylistic parallels on pots 
known from Susa and Khuzistaii and also from the Diyala 
region near Baghdad, and named, from their use of a bright 
red paint in addiuon to blade* ^scarlet ware^ (fig* On 
these vessels we find large animali standing about in a land¬ 
scape of spiky trees* and often with the spaces between their 
legs or over their heads filled In with smaller figrircs- 
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Usually birds. The nnimak are not at a rule buUs^ but cattle 
do ocmir^ as well as bladt buck and goais^ in othiiif pots 
&pm the Susa region mimd Musyan there are Jong files of 
goat or ibcK figures in the abbreviated "’shorthand* of the 
Kulli stylo. Recent finds of * scarlet ware* at Susa include 
one pot which ahems a war-chariot drawn by an*ox depicted 



FTo^ * Animals in Landscape^ motifs on £aHy 

Dynaadc Scarlet Ware from Susa and ihc Diyala region 


in a sty^^ very dose to that of the Kulli pot-palnterst with 
the charactemtic exaggerated circular rendering of the eye- 
There is no doubt of the comraon feciing in oompodtlon 
and spuit, and to some extent in technique, m the two 
groups of pottery^ which in Mcsopotanua is accurately 
dated to Early Dynastic times (about ssSoo Bpa). 

Nor do the points of contact ce3M here* In Mcaopotainia 
and just m»tr the Syrian border at hlari some eight or ten 
stone vessels have been found (again in Early Dynastic con¬ 
texts)^ which are of precisely the same type of those fiom 
South Baluchistan, and here similarity gives way to identity 
In certain inatanqcs. From Shub-ad's grave at Ur came a 
smaU stone cup of tins dass with elaborate carved omameni 
probably imitating some kind of woven fabric^ and this b 
exactly matched by a fiagment from the Dasht River in th* 
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Makran ; othtt ctips carv'cd to irailat^ basketry occur at Kisji 
in M^opotamia^ at Sii5a in Elam and at Mohenjo-dan>, A 
common form has carved on the sudacc the representatiori of 
a reed hut with door and windows the Lmtd^ of which^ made 
of reed bundles in the originai huta, are shown realistically 
sagging in the carved versions. Now these ^housc-ums’ are 
common in SistEui and at Khurab in the Persian ^lakran^ 
and in Early Dynastio Sinner turn up at Mari^ XhaJajah^ 
Lagash and Adab, and at Susa in Elam - again always in 
Early Dynastic: aswciadons. Here we muse be dealing with 
exports from the Makran to the west^ pots presumably origi¬ 
nally containing some unguent fragrant with curious spiced 
and rare in the eyes of die Early Dynastic Sumerians, who 
treasured the little cars^cd wssejsj thinking them worthy 
to be buried with a queen among the great Royal Tombs-^ 
What form did this trade take? Did Sumerian ships (per¬ 
haps taking advantage of the monsoon winds) put in at the 
mouth of the Dasht River and barter lapis-lazuli or gold for 
the fashionable grcy-greEn stone pots with iheLr sweet-smell-^ 
ing contents? Or did there come to the quays of Ur fordgii 
ships of merchants speaking an uncouLh tongue and wor¬ 
shipping strange gods? There Is some evidence that this did 
indeed happen, and that Baluchi traders setded in Sumcr^ a 
little closed society witli Its own rights and customs^ On a 
scarlet-Ware pot there is a scene of bull-worship, a rcUgious 
rite not illustrated ebewhere in Sumer ^ there is a steatite cup 
from Tell Agrab in the Diyala region carved in the true 
Sumerian manner, but with a great humped bull who looks 
uncorapromisiiigly Indian despite the fact that he was car¬ 
ved by a Sumerian ardst. Then there is a cylinder-seal from 
Ur “ there could be nothing so distinctively Sumerian as a 
cylinder-seal - which has on it a bull whose great round eye 
betrays bis kinship with the bulls on KuUi ware and the hand 
of an Indian gcm-cuttcr* Again, at Susa are clay hgurines of 
humped bulls: the humped bull, so essentially a 
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symbol of Indum religion then sis In contemporary Hindu¬ 
stani from SosP-t toap comes the scarlet-ware pot so slreiHpr 
in treatment to Kulli ware. 

This e\'idence of Sumerian trade with the Makran and 
Baluchlstafi and the presence of Indian merchants In the 
great cities of Elam and Sumer in Early I>yna5tic times is, of 
course, of fuit-rate importance^ That the connexions were 
with South Baluchistan and not with the Indus Valley or 
the Harappa Culture seems dear enough, and we shall ace 
that it was not until five hundred yeara later that the trade 
between the Indus and the Twin Rivers was established. 
Again, it seems Likely that trade was by sea and not overland, 
for there is no trace of Kulli contacts landwards; ferther 
west than Bampur, just over the border into Persian Makran, 
and the Ears province of Persia, though explored by Stdn, 
has produced no evidence of Xulli colonization or trade, but 
orily cultures characterized by a lotig^pOTistiiig painted pot¬ 
tery style, based on that of Tabi-Bakun* but surviving for 
many centuries. An ancient Indian legend which found its 
way into the JdlakaSf or reincarnation stories of Buddha, was 
of the merchants who wrnt by sea Bt>m India to the land of 
Babylon, brining with them among other rarities a peacock 
trained ^to scream at the snapping of the lingers and to 
dance at the dapping of the hands % which ^ stood in the 
forepar t of the vessel and ^ flapping its wingSp uttered a swTCt 
sound and danced\ In such stories may be enshrined the 
vague traditions of prehistoric trade^ and of the merchants 
coming mth ivory;, apes and peacocks, precious ointments in 
strange stone pots, an alien tongue and religious customs, 
from the Makran to the wharvei of Sumer early in the third 
millennium b.c. 

We must now^ lum to North Baluchistan, and particularly 
to the valley of the Zhob Rh'cr, which runs north-castwurds 
from the mountains behind Quetta and the Bolan Pa^* 
Here and in the Pishin-Lora region north-wm of the Bolaii 
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Pass are a number of tcUs which have yielded evidence of 
prehistoric occupation. The sues are not as numerous as 
those of Sind or South Baiuchiitaiii but they nevertheless 
show dear evidence of a group of cultures M’hlch* aJthough 
allied to those we have been describing in general termsj yet 
have dUlinctIve points of difference which justify us in dass^ 
ing them as a separate group, connected with the Red ware 
Cultures of Persia rather than the huff wares diaractcrbtic 
of the South Baluchistan sites. It is very probable that fyr- 
thcr exploration would enlarge the geographical boundaries 
of these Ctdtur^f as can call them: there is certainly 
an extension southw^ards to the head of the Nal Ri\ncr, well 
to the south of the Bolan Pass. 

Thanks to work carried out by the late Brigadier Ross at a 
site in the Zhob VaUcy, w'c have an invaluable stratified 
sequence of human occupation in a large tdl, that of Rana 
Ghundai^ which can serve as a framework into which can be 
fitted the matcrLal known from surface finds dsewherr. We 
arc therefore in a much better position than in South Balu¬ 
chistan to form some sort of a chronoJogicai stdicmc for the 
various pottery styles, a scheme which may be uncertain in 
terms of actual dates in yeaiSj but which does give a rela tive 
local sequence. 

Ross’s work at the Rana Ghundai tell is an excellent 
example of w hat can be done by intdligent observation on 
such a site, without excavation in the ordinary sense of the 
word - W'ork which might have been carried out on a dozen 
Baluchi sites, but has not been attempted so far. The Rana 
Ghundai mound is up to 40 feet high and is being actively 
dug away by the locaJ vlilagcrs, who use the ash-laden soil 
from the ancient occupation levels as manure on their fields. 
This fate is one common to moat tells near modem villages, 
and, though luituralJy it means the destruction of the site, it 
nevertheless docs provide, in many instances, a complete 
cross-section of the mound and lls strata. From the exposed 
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more or less vertical Atidaces it h poasiHc to collect potsherds 
and other matcriai rcptcsetidng human occupadon arwih by 
relating these to the Icvdi &om which they have been de¬ 
rived, build up a stratified sequence fiom bottom to top. By 
patient observadon and coUecdon over some ^-cars Ross was 
able to IdeudJy five main periods of occupadon at Kaua 
Ghundai, with sub^phases or btiilding leveb bringing the 
whole puinbcr of strata to nincj and, once this sajuence was 
recognised^ it was possible to match sur&ce finds from other 
tells against this or that period on the key site. 

For the convenience of reference in this book I have 
altered dighdy the nomenclature of the Rana Ghundai 
sequence into a form rather more convenient than that in 
the original publicadon of the site, and one which la in 
accordance with the general practice in describing such 
ancient stradfied sites. R^rcssed in a table^ tMa will be our 
key to the interpretadon of the Zhob Cultures. 

THE RANA GHUNDAI SEOtURNCE 
[From carllett to hixAt aitnta: ibc ktten in brAd(#ti are the pollcfy 
grvup* nf the original import} 

Rana Ghundai I (bottom of mound on virgin soil) 

Rana Ghundai II (A) 

Temporaty desertion of site ? 

Rana Ghundai lllii (B) 

Rana Ghundai 111^ (G) 

Rana Ghundai lllc (D) 

Break in pottery continuity 

Rana Ghundai IV (E) 

Cessation of painted phttery 

Rana Ghundai Va (F) 

Rnna Ghundai VA (G) 

Rana Ghundai Vc (H) 

It will be convenient to rdcr to the various periods as RG Ii 
RG IIj, etc,, and* although the sequence at the type-ai^^ 
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seems Likdy to be valid for the whole area of settlement, it 
must be stressed that, until other sites arc explored in the 
same manner, caution must be used in equating the varioui 
settlements. 

RG I ia at prcsciit represcnt^l only at the type-ilte, bnt it 
may await discovery at the bottoms of ye t unexcavated tells. 
But there were over 14 feet of deposits m RG I, consisting of 
soil in which no structural remains could be traced, though 
there were frequent layers of ash representing hearths^ and 
the excavator suggested that intermittent but recurrent 
occupation of the site by semi-nomadic people with imper¬ 
manent huts or tents seemed likely. The pottery found was 
all unpainted (except for a single sherd roughly painted with 
a Lozenge pattern) and had not been turned on the wheel. 
There were flint blades of the types we have already en¬ 
countered in South Baluchistan, but none showed any evi¬ 
dence of having been used as sickle-flints, and there were 
also two bone points and an eyed needle. The animal bones 
were very interesting, comprising the humped ox (^of indi~ 
flu), damesuc sheep {Ods the ass (Equm unnitr), and, 

most surprising and importantp four teeth of the domesti¬ 
cated horse Nomadic, horsc-iiding herds^ 

men using the site as a camping-^gtound arc suggested by the 
finds in RG 1 ^ an infantas skeleton was also found buried at 
this levels 

In RG II we sec Dcwcomcrs arriving at the site, building 
houses with boulder footings over the compacted debris of 
RG I, and making a superb painted pottery, turned on the 
wheel and decorated vrith fine stylized figures of humped 
buUs and of black buck, painted with great sklfl in blade 
paint on a background which varies from pinkish or buff to a 
dark t<!rra-colta colour, and without the use of any secon¬ 
dary red colour (Fig, 13), A few sherds of the typical * Buli^ 
pottery of RG 11 have been found elsewhere in the Zhob 
Valley, notabiy at Sur Jangal, but the new material from 
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Rajia Ghundai enables us to see tliat the pots were very fine, 
wcU'idadc bowls, with cither a foot-rlng or a pedestal base, 
and each with a fricM of styU™i bulls or bladt buck, in 
which the vertical elongation of the legs and homa is a cofi- 
cnist to the horizontal elongation of the Kuili animals. 
There is a crisper, less naturalistic handling of the RG II 
animals than of those in the Kulh Culture, and as we shall 
sec there are good parallels to the style of bowls and the 
treatment of the animals found m Horthem Persia. 



Fin. 13. Bowb painted with 4!:attle and blade bude# Rsna 
Gbimdai II phase 

The occupation of RG IT docs not seem to have been of 
very long duration, and only one building level can be 
traced, followed by sterile material implying tcmporani'^ 
abandonment of the site. RG III, however, is a period of 
some lengthi with three phaM of buil ding and a continuous 
pottery evolution which in its tum is derived from the wares 
of RG II. In RG Illfl the fine brush*work of RG II con¬ 
tinues and becomes almost an aHcctation - one could almtsst 
use the terms applied to a similar sty lb tic sequence in Dan¬ 
ish Neolithic pottery and talk of a' grand style* followed by a 
^ pretty style "-and red paint appean, being used as a second 
colouTp even though the background is itself a red slip, pro¬ 
ducing a curious 'rcd-on-red^ technique. Among other pat¬ 
terns e^eccuted tn this twonzolour style are multiple-lined 
squares in red and black, which recall those of Amri and 
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which might indicate: approximate contemporaneity and 
interchange of idca^^ in Amri ware too there are small 
pedestal feet wth groups of vertical lines just in the matmer 
of RG II and Ilia. The main occupation of the Sur Jangal 
site seems to be comparable with RG Ilia and with the suc¬ 
ceeding IIIAj, where tall carafe-likc vessels appear^ w^hich 
c»ocur also at Sur Jangal (Fig. 14). In this phase and tn the 


FlO. 14. Bowls and carafe^ Raua Ghundai llld and IIT£ 
[^ascs 

next, RG Ilkj the brush-work on the pottery painting 
coarsens and the background is almost Invariably a deep 
red - comparable sites of this period are Ptriano Ghund ai 
and Mogul Ghundai near FortSandeman [Fig. 15). 

The end of the RC Illr phase seems to have been violent 
“ as we shall 5cc in Chapter VI ^ there is evidence of burnings 
and the site may have been sacked -- and at all events in 
RG IV and V we encounter quite diflerent traditions in poi- 
makingp and the continuous sequence from RG II to Illf is 
broken. Before discussing these later phases, however, we can 
broaden our knowledge of the RG HI period as a whole by 
considering the etddence from those other sites which have 
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yielded pottery referable to one or more of the three sub- 
phases of RG TII, notably Pcrbno Ghundai, which in the 
□aain seems to be RG Illr^ and the settlement site at Nai 
into which the later cemetery was dug, which on the few 



pio* 15. 



Cupa of Rana Ghimdai lllf phase 


available pots seems also to be approrimately oootciiiporary 
with RG Ilk. 

The same rcservatioiis with regard to csiimaiing the size of 
the settlements which I have already made for the South 
Baluchistan sites apply of couisc equally licrCj but on the 
whole the average size of the tdls is much the same in both 
areas. Sur Jangal is very small, only about 40 yards acro&i 
and z6 feet tugh^ and at the other end of the scale b the 
enormous mound oFDabar Kot south ofLoraJai, 500 yards 
in diameter and 113 feet high^ As this latter site has as the 
final cx^cupation a Hatappa settlement or trading-post^ its 
ibcc implies a long series of important prehistoric towns on 
the spot, all apparently earlier than the middle of the third 
mUlenniuin s.c. 

practically nothing is known of the layout of the settle¬ 
ments of RG III date except at NaJ, where houses with 
rooms or courts varying Etom 11 by 13 feet to tiny, thidt- 
walled chambers only 5 feet square or l^ were found; at 
Moghul Ghundai there were traces of a possible defensive 
wall to the settlement. Building matertals seem to have been 
of boulder foundations with mud bricks above nn all sitts 
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where any trace could be sceHj and the sises of bricks range 
mfoUowtt 

12 by 12 by yj in. (NalJ 

15 by 6-8 by 2| in. (Rana Ghundai) 

14 by 9 by 2 in. (Periano Ghimdai) 

23 by 9 by 3I in. (Nal) 

24 by 16 by 4 In. (Dabar Kot) 

The larger bricks at Nal compare in size with those from 
Niijidara in South Baluchistan. In some rooms at Nal were 
rough pavings of pebbles or smaU stones carefully laid on 
gravely and at the same site and at Raua Ghundai charred 
wooden beams were found. The Nal settlement had in fact 
been burnt do\^Ti (tlie red colour of the earth of the tdl gives 
It jis modem name of SohrHJamb, the Red Mound); the 
charred remains of wooden beams and rafterSp circular in 
section, with diameters of g and 5} inchs respectively, were 
found still ih position forming two floors, 6 feet 3 inches 
apart, in one of the small chambers already mentbned. 

The pottery of RG III, on which we have already 
touched, is a consistent dei.'efopmciit from the *Buir wares 
of RG IL At Sur JangaJ we find open bowls on a high pedes* 
tal foot painted with grouped vertical stroke; the interior 
of the bowl is painted with a frieze of humped cattle whose 
fantastically elongated legs and talLi traU down to the centre 
of the area. This pattern often degenerates until its origin in 
animal forms becomes only faintly recognizable, and its 
original signiGcance must have been forgotten by the pain¬ 
ters of the more extreme examples of these abstract patterns. 
The twOH^olour painting al Siir Jangal is most attractive^ 
with a brighter and more orange tone used than the deep 
plum*red of South Baluchistan, so that in the red-on-red 
pots the painted strokes show up lighter against the rich 
slip. We have already noted the panels of ehequci? endwod 
by multiple red and black lines, so similar to those of Amri 
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and Nundarap but on iht whole this class of pottery is pecu¬ 
liar to North Baluchistan. Also from Surjatigal are one or two 
pieces of thwi hard grc^r-warc bowk with painted ornament 
in black, best paralldcd in the Quetta sites and in Sis tan. 

The devdopment of the pottery in RG IIIc k very well 
shown at the site of Periano Ghundai^ Here the red slip as 
a background is constant, and painting on this is in black 
aJone^ while the brush-work has become coarser. A coinmon 
sliape is the small beaker or bottle with a solid pedestal foot, 
and this type ser\^es to link the Nal setdement with thb 
phase (Fig. 15). There are a couple of sherds from Periano 
Ghimdai with fairly naturalistic animals painted on them 
(probably a deer and a bull), and two more have fishes de- 
pictedj but otherwise the dccoratton is ail geometric. Some 
fragmen ts with hatched zones sugges t comparbon wi th Sistan 
sherds, though at these sites the painting is black on buff. 

Tn common with the Kulli Culture of South Baluohistaii} 
the Zhob Valley sites have produced a number of day 
figuring of cattle and women, atid| though the stratilicd 
deposits of Rana Ghundai contained none of these, their 
occturenceat Sur Jangal, Periano Ghundai, Moghul Ghuu'^ 
' dai and Kaudani, as well as at Dabar Rot, suggests that 
they should be assigned to the RG 111 phase. Little need be 
, said of the few figurines of humped bulls, but one day figur- 
• ine (from Feriaiio Ghundai) seems to represent a horse, and 
[ is interesting in connexion with the finds of horses* teeth in 
^ RG I at the type-site. 

The female hgurs are, however, of great interest (Fig» 
16). Like those of the KulU Cidtnre, they end below the 
w^akt in little pedestals, and they are ako in sc^^eral instances 
adorned with se^^eral necklaces* though these arc more 
schematically showm than those from the southern region. 
But the faces arc totally difEercni - hooded with a coif or 
shaw^l, they have high* smooth foreheads above their s taring, 
circular cye^holcs, their ow^l-bcak nose and grim slit mouth. 
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The rcs-uk la tcnifylng, wcti m a liny model nol marc than 
a mehes high, and in two from Datxnr Kot aJJ pretence is 
thrown aside and the face is a grtnumg skyJK Whatever may 
be said of the KuUi hgurincs, these can hardly be toys^ but 
seem rather to be a grim embodiment of the mother-goddess 
who is also the guardian of the dead - an imderwtirfd deity 


FTo, i6. Clay figuriiM of womai| Zhob Ctiltiiiea 

concerned alike with the corpse and the seed-corn buried 
beneath the earth. 

The fertility aspect so often connected with such under¬ 
world gods ij indeed represented by other Enodds, for which 
no parallels can be found in South Baluchistan^ From 
Moghul Ghundai is a pliallus carved In stone» and there is 
another probable example in rough pottery from Periand 
Ghundai, and from this site too cornea a figurine conaisting 
of an enormously exaggerated female vulva and thighs. 
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Analogous evidence of fertility symbols coma from the Ha- 
rappa Culture. 

Of the other decneats of the material culture of the RG III 
phase ive have a litdc not very tUuMmadng cvidencei. The 
flint blades already fbujid in RG 1 continiie throughout 
RG II and III on the type site, and are also found at Snr 
Jangal and Periano Ghundal. From these sites too come flint 
points and a good leaf-shaped arrowhead, another of which 
was fbiind in the nineteenth century by ^oetling at Dabar 
Kot. Small cups of alabaster are attested by fragments froiii 
Penano Ghundai, and beads of unspccifred stones froni 
Dabar Koi and Moghul Ghundai, and of iapis and (alleged- 
iy) jade from Periano Ghundal. Bone beads were found 
at Dabar Kot, and bangles, needles (recalLing the RG I 
specimen) and small disc beads of the same substance 
Occurred at Periano Ghundai. Metal is scarce and in no 
instance certainly dated to RG Ill, but copper objects (a 
rod and a ring) oome from Periano Ghundai, and frugmenfa 
of a copper cup from Dabar Kot, the same site producing a 
gold pin and fragment of sheet metal^ which may, however, 
be belter rdcfred to the Hamppa occupation on the site- 

Pt’obably to HarappS contacts must be attributed two 
smalt, square stamp-seakj one of greenish stone and the 
Other of unknown substance and known only from a drawing 
by NoctUng, The former b from Dabar Kot, and has a 
voided cqual-ajmed cross set between small square panels at 
the comeni, and ihe latter, probably from Periano Ghundaip 
seems from the drawing to be very similar. Harappa materi¬ 
al is^ of course, present at Dabar Kot in the form of a dis¬ 
tinctive settlement, but scattered traces of imports from the 
Indus Valley can also be seen at other sites, such as the etched 
cameiian beads from Moghul Ghundal and ^'or Dheraij aJid 
the clay bracelets from Periano Ghundai with a wavy outer 
edge, paralleled in the Harappa leveb at Qhan-hu-dam, are 
presumably likely to be of similar origin. 
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OF WESTERN INDIA 

Burkb which can be referred to RG 111 have been found 
at Sur Jangal, Periano Ghundai and Moghul Ghundal, At 
the first site a cemetery of about twenty small cairns was 
idehtihed 60-70 yards away from the settlementp covering 
deposits of cremated bones associated with typical RG III 
potsherds and in one instance a flint blade, lying on the old 
ground surface. Somewhat similar cairns near Moghul 
Ghundat may also go back to this period^ chough the one or 
two dug into by Stein produced evidence of a late date, 
contemporary with the "B’ Cemetery at Sialk; but at this 
site and at Feriano Ghundai cremation buriaJs were found 
in pots, one at least under the floor of a room and another 
by a walip accompanied by smaller ancillary vessels. The 
sufasequent oocupation-levds on the type site will be dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter VIp 

When we look to the other prehistorie sites in Western 
Asia, in Pci^ and Mesopotamia, we can see that the Rana 
Ghundai sequence is by no means without parallel. The 
presumed camping sites in RG I may be compared in type 
to the first settlement at Tell Hasstma in M^potamia, 
though it must be stressed that the resemblance is no more 
than one of general similarity^^ since the Hassuna settlctnent 
is immensely older than even the most adventurous chrono¬ 
logy could make that of RG 1 . But, with the newcomcni 
implied by the appearance of the fine painted pottery in 
RG 11 , we can make rather more precise comparUoiis, for 
the pottery of this phase has very close afEnldcs, In the shape 
of the vcsels and in the style and content of the vase-paint¬ 
ing, with that of HUsar I — the first settlement on the Hi^ar 
site near Damghan in Northern Persia. Hissar I is a typical 
site within the Red-ware province, and as we have seen 
there is a large proportion of biack-on-red ware in RG 11 ^ 
and the red background becomes constant in RC HI* The 
animals depicted on the pots in the two regions - North 
Persia and North Baluchistan - differ, presumably in 

r.i.—6 
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respoiae to the natural faunfi and the diBcring types of 
domesticated bcait in the two cultureSj but apart from this 
the similaritjes are so strikijig that wc can claim Hissar I and 
RG II as parallel developments within the Red-ware area. 
Whether we can also equate the dates of the two phases is 
not so oertain* but the BaiucMstan evidence does show that 
RG II must have a fair degree of priority over the Harappi 
Culture^ and Its date should therefore be well back in the 
fourth millennium b,c,, perhaps contemporary with jemdet 
Nasr. RG III would begin in Early l>y nastic times and con¬ 
tinue to overlap with the Harappl Culture in Akkadian 
timest or even latcr^ 

As we shall see in Chapter VI, there was evidence of vio¬ 
lent destruction at the end of the RG Ilk settlement; this 
and the simitar tale told by the burmng of the settlement on 
the Sohr-daznb of Nal have some significance when we come 
to discuss the movements of peoples into India from the 
west in the second half of the second millennium. The total 
change in pottery typea implies an eadnotion of the earlier 
culture at least at Rana Ghuodaip and th^ barbarous quality 
of the pottery heavily decorated in relief which follows on 
the painted wares forms a striking contrast to the earlier 
tradidons. It did not mean the end of human settlement in 
Baluchistan* but it must have meant a considerable reduc¬ 
tion IQ the population* and yet the ancient craft of pot 
painter never entirely died out. From sites in the Quetta 
region have come pots painted with designs copied froin 
Sassanian fabrics of the sbtth and seventh centuries A-P- 
brought by traders through the Bolan Pass, and one has 
only to walk through the bazaan of Quetta or Pehawar 
to sec set out for sale painted pots* gay with their black 
and red designs that so disconcertingly resemble the ancient 
patterns* but made the day before yesterday in the local 
Idlu. 

P^tscripL Since this book was writtenj Mii* Beatrice de 
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Card! has ncad a paper to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London describing her work of reconnaissance in central 
Baluchistan since the war. She has extended the known dis¬ 
tribution of Qjuelta Ware sonthwardSj and amplified our 
knowledge of the other cultures considerablydistinguishing 
also a tieVi' pottery type (Togau Ware). Her discoveries on 
the later prehistoric sites in Baluchistan are referred to in 
Chapter 

£q Chopkr IV 

The basic accmiot of the BalycMitan pottery was that -pf Pro¬ 
fessor Childc in Anewtt Egjpi^ 1533^ summarized in Afw Ughi mi 
Miui AnemU East (1534),, Chap. IX^ and based on &nt-hand study 
of the material in India as wtU ta the ordinal reports by Sir Aurel 
Stein {Ajt Anhuivhgicai Tw bt IVadrUisn and AWffi BaiucMilan 
and An 7 W ut G^wk (1931)] and N, C, 

Majumdar {ExploFotiau in Sind (1934)). My own studies in the light 
of more recen t workp and a detailed reHcxaminatioa of the original 
materiah arc fimunarized in India s (1946)* 8-26; 1^0,4 

(1948). 26-40; Auifidfr* xvji (1943), 1^1 S^p andp in a more 
popular form, in Sww Ancitni C{iUs q/I ndia (1945)^ Chap. IL 
Sir Aurd Stein'« dbcunlon of former dimatlc conditions in 
South Baluchistan is contained in his Gi^sta voluTue,^ 7 ~^$w ®4“25p 
t i3-t 14. The description of the Lake Manriihor regiiori is git-en by 
Majumdar^ Exploraikru in Sindj Chap. V, 

The Quetta pottery is described by me in Aidrmil ladia^ no. 3 
f* 947 )j * ^3-143* md the rcmaiDder of the Baluchistan wares In 
ibid.j i (t946)f 8-26. I have aJso utilized unpublished tnatcriai 
obtaiued by MaJuTDdar on hit last journey in Sind, by the kindness 
of Mr Krishna Deva, and the account of ITiarro Hill is based on 
my own held-work there in 1943. The Nal cemetery is dmeribed by 
Hargreaves, £k£a«iliWr m Saiudastan 1^5 {1929)^ and that at 
Bampur (Penkn hlakran} by Sir Aurel Stein in ArdsaadQgical 
Rei<mnaissatias in MAV. India and S.E^ Iran (1937), 106-1 iOl 
T he story of the Indian meechanti at Babyloti (the Bdmii- 
Jdtaka) h from T^f Jdiaka, tmm, E, B. C&well, etc,, nr, @3^ The 
Raua-Ghundai tequenec is described £n Jamn^ Aiar Siadkff 

^ Ci 94 fi]j 284-316- 







CHAPTER V 


Ciites and Towns of Sind and tfu Pur^ab 

Now the l and between the J hebim and the Beaj is jAid to hold 
lUDc nalSom five thoiiund cities, every oae of them as 
Urge as Kjqi; but 1 think thb b c^Aggerated 

Strabo, ^tfin 

From the hiJJs to the plains; from a difficult mountauiptu 
country where each seduded valley is cut off froixi its ndgh- 
hours to a great region linked from north to south by a river 
system forming a natural highway of communicatioD; from 
villages, or at the most rustic market-towus. to ddcs which in 
size and organization rank high among the urban aditeve* 
ments of the whole Ancient Orient; thb b the transition we 
make in turning from Baluchbtan^ and the prehbtoric com¬ 
munities d^cribed in the last chapter^ to the plains through 
which flow the Five Rivci^ of the Punjab and, to the south, 
the Indus. In this great area, where India really begms* east¬ 
ward of the Baluchi mountain barrier^ wc encounter another 
group of prehistoric settlements which, though they share 
vdth the Baluchistan villages a common agricultural back¬ 
ground and certain features of cuJmial affinity, yet hi 
respects present a contrast rather than a similarity 

The variety in styles and techniques among the products 
of the Baluchistan communities - the strongly Lndlvidualtaed 
groups of pottery types, for mstance — permits us to vbuahzc 
the eiistence of little peasant states^ each mote or less self- 
contained, within a natural area such as the Zhob Valleyp or 
those of the Kolwa and Maskai. The sinjilarjtics we can de¬ 
tect between the localized cultures are the ootcome of com¬ 
mon necessities among farming peoples working a difficult 
land * there U no cvidEiice of any uniform arbitrary scan- 
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dards accepted or imptssed throughout the territory. The 
settlements of the Amri folt in Sind repeat the story of 
Baluchistan - another localized culture with Its own tradi- 
CiodS in the household crafts and, one suspects^ in other less 
tangible aspects of its life as well. 

But, as we shall see* these very Amri settlements arc suc¬ 
ceeded by those of folk whose allegLmce is not to a petty 
state, but to an empire. Diversity is replaced by unUbrmity 
over an area mcomparably vaster than anything we have 
yet seen in prchbtoric India; a complete agreeinent in de¬ 
tails of matcriai culture Ls found over an area stretching 
from the Makran coast to Kathiawar, and northwards to the 
Himalayan foothills: a huge irregular triangle with the sides 
measuring 950 by 700 by 550 miles. From end to end of this 
territory, from some forty seidemcnt-sitesi, come pottery ves¬ 
sels of identical mass-produced types; bouses arc built of 
baked bricks of standard dimensions; stamp-seals are used 
engraved with similar scenes and a umfonn script, as yet un¬ 
read ; a standard system of weights Ls recognizable. WMIc 
some sites are villages, others arc small towna, and 350 milts 
apart stand two cities, each covering at least a square mile of 
ground, twin capitals of aD empire. To a British archaeolo¬ 
gist the inevitable parallel is the Roman Empire supervening 
upon the prehistoric Iron Age barbarian settlements of his 
own country^ Under the jejune ajpchocological nomenda^ 
turc of the ^Haiappa Culture" there lies concealed one of 
the greatest nameless kingdoms of Westem Asia, 

The natural condltloiibs of the area within the bounds of 
the Harappa Culture in ancient times are of some interest. 
Today the Punjab is one of the greatest com-gTOwing areas 
of Alla, hut Sind is a desert reclaimed only by the eJaborate 
imgaiion works which utilize the watera of the Indus, The 
main weight of scttlemcnti as known by lidd-w'ork up to the 
present, seems to have been in Sind, west of the Indus, but 
there are a dozen sites of settlements, some evidently ofquite 
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large towiu, along the line of the now-dry Ohaggar River in 
the desert arcaiof Bahawalpur State. The northern ^ capital % 
Harappa, is in the Pnnjabj about lOO miles south-w^t of 
Lahore; the southern cityj MohcnjcularOj i? 00 the Indu? in 
Sindf nearly aoo mils north of XarachL The very exhtence 
of these large citi«, and of the bigger town? as wdl, must 
presuppose a considerable agricultiiral population pro* 
during an adequate surplus beyond its immediate needs fof 
sale to the towns, and the Invariable use of burnt day bricks 
throughout the Harappa Culture must imply far greater 
timber resources for firing the kiln? than the present vegeta¬ 
tion of tamarisk Jinrl scrub would afford. Under the present 
dimauc condition? of Sind the Harappa state as we can Infer 
i[ from the tangible remains could hardly have been 
achieved. Yet it was brought into bring and sur^-ived for 
centuries in this ver^^ region, and we can look only to chang¬ 
ing natural conditions for an explanation. 

Foftunatdy, we have a rather remarkable amount of evi¬ 
dence for conditions in the third millennium b,c* in this arca^ 
The Harappa Culture counted among its achievements a 
representatiozud art which concerned itself largely vdth am- 
mals and natural forms, and these representations of the con- 
icmporary wild and domesticated aniEnals arc amplified by 
the actual remain? of animal bones recovered firom the ex¬ 
cavations. From these we see that the cUnxatic coodidon* 
were such as to favour a suitable habitat for the rbinocero? 
and the tiger as well as the water-buffalo and the elephanij 
none of which survira as wild species In the region today 
(except the tiger, sometimes found in Sind}Hi But on one of 
the ancient engraved slamp-scal? all these animals suirotind 
a deity who appears as a lord of beasts with the main species 
in his domains. Many other representations of these beasts 
are known from Harappa artf and bones of all occept the 
tiger have in feet been found at either Mohenjo-daro nr 
Harapp&. 
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Among other wild animals known from one or both of 
these sources^ we tnay notice the nvcr«crocodilc of gharial 
typcj still an inhabitant of the Indus; some species of bear, 
monkey^ sqtiirrdt and parrot; the Barasingha deer and the 
horns at least of the KashmiXt spotted^ Sambhur and hog 
deer - but these may have been imported^ The jackal and 
the wolf were there, not far from the edges of the towns - rats, 
mongoose, lizards, and tortobes must liavc been famLIiar In 
street or courtyard; and fish from the rivers was eaten. 
Direct evidence of trees is conhned to the lucky su r%Hvai of a 
few charred beams, of which those of deodar must have been 
brought down fix>m the hills to the north, though sissoo still 
grows in Sind; the cloying sweet smell of its freshly-saw^n 
w^ood is an essential part of life in North-Western India 
today. 

Though none of the evidence is conclusive, yet the infer¬ 
ence fimm the fauna, the wood needed to burn so many 
jiitllion brickSj and the implJcation of a Nourishing agri¬ 
cultural background, all suggest a dtmate different from 
that of today, when at Mohenjo-daro the range in annual 
temperature is betw'cert i ao* F. in summer to frost in winter, 
with a rainfall of less than 6 Inches in the year. The very use 
of burnt brick as a building material instead of the sun-dried 
mud brick common to the Ancient East may imply the 
necessity of finding something more durable under con¬ 
ditions of£feqncnt or considerable rajufall, and the elaborate 
system of drains in the dti« may also be explained in con¬ 
nexion wi th a greater volume of min-water. 

The record of the chroniclers of Alexander the Creates 
campaigns suggests that in the fourth century b.c« Sind (the 
r^On of Mousikanos) was adll a fertile tract of country, and 
there is even evidence of the persistence of oonditiDns kinder 
llian now up to the time of the Moghuls^ The most reason¬ 
able explanation of the diniatie dcteriomtioii within com¬ 
paratively recent times b the suppoaicion that the edge of the 
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south'WcstCTD monsoon area has shiAed eastwards^ and that 
the Indus was formerly within the aiiea of monsoon rains^ 
On the whole this explanation sccnis more lUtdy than the 
altemadvc view that the northern storm-bdt was deflected 
SDUlhvp^aids by eonditions in immediately posC“glacial times, 
and that the effect persisted after the estabUshment of other¬ 
wise normal climatic conditions* Though South Baluchistan 
had certainly reached its present conditions of arid climate 
by the time of Alexander's retreat, the Indus i^giou may 
have preserved its moister cLLmatc within the western fitinge 
of the monsoon until later centuries. 

Within the area already described, the uniform products 
of the Harappa civilization can be traced with the mono^ 
tonous regularity of a highly-organized community under 
some strong system of centralized government, controlling 
production and distribution and no doubt levying a system 
of tolls and customs throughout the terrilory under its ruJe> 
As we shall there is no evidence to imply that the cities 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro were not contemporary: laid 
out to a common ground-planj each with its dcfcnced citadel 
towering above the rest of the town, they seem to have been 
twin capitals, a northern and a southern, of one united king^ 
dom. One is reminded of historical paraDeJs in North-West 
India, when Sakas and Kushanaa ruled from TaxUa or 
Peshawar in the north, and Muttra in the south, over a 
single state. 

In the region which might reasonably be considered the 
Northern Kingdom, foyrtc?ca village or small town sites are 
known in addition to Harapp^, and one suspects that field* 
work would produce more In ibc Punjab, where only two 
are now known, the remaiuder being concentrated east of 
the Indus and Sutlej in Bhawalpur State (Fig. 17). die 
Southern Kingdom of Mohenjo«daro there are about seven- 
teen such aubndiary settlements, many occupying sittf 
already lived on by peasants of the Amri and related culture*. 
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The iit« at Rangpur id Kathiawar looks like an outLyuig 
crading^post, as does that at Dabarkot on the eastern edge 



V 



of the North Baluchistan hills; sites In South Baluchistan, 
' notably Mehii show dear Indications of trading wi(h the 
Harappa people^ and at Siitkagen-dor near the Makran 
I coast is what must be a fortLGed eitadd of Harappa traders, 
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perhaps ooDtiected v^iih a port an the shore of the Arabian 
Sea. 

These setdements (such sites as ihat lasL tneticioned «- 
cepted) do not seem to have been laid out for dcfctice;, and at 
the capita] cities the defences of the citadels alone have been 
proved to exist, though town walls are by no means unlilceiy^ 
Communication by the river would provide a great natural 
thoroughfare north and south linking the capitals - Harappa 
on the banks of the Ravi and Mohenjo-daro on the Indus - 
and pack-trails over ihe passes into Baluchistan would serve 
the traders into those parts. 

The absolute uniformity in the products of the Harappa 
Culture cannot whoDy be explained by a rigidly enforced set 
of Laws. T'hcrc must have been a strongly established com¬ 
mercial code and a standardized technique of production 
wliich could control the sizes of bricks^ the capacity and type 
of pots (turned out on the wheel m a variety of deprcssingly 
utilitarian forms) ^ and the system of weights and measures. 
At Mohenjo-daro itself the strict observance of street Cnont- 
ages through aucccssivc centuries of the lown^s rebuilding 
implies heredily of land tenure and trade such as might Ue 
in guilds and a caste system. At Harappa we shall sec that 
the agricultural output was under muniejpal controli with 
great graiLaries strangely forcahadowiiig those of the Roman 
Army, In the absence of any effective grinding machineryi 
floiw was produced by organised grain-pounding by coolie 
labour^ which was housed in miserable rom of identically 
planned two-roomed cottages. There is a terrible effi¬ 
ciency about the Harappa civilhtation which recalls all the 
worst of Rome, but with this elaborately contrived system 
goes an bolation and a stagnation hard to paralld in any 
known civilization of the Old World, though penhaps not 
without comparable sifuations in the New, among the 
ancient South and Cktntraj American dvilizadonsp 

The remarkable uniformity of the Harappa Culture is in 
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fact expressed not only spadaEly, but also m the dijneiision of 
tJJTic. At Harappa itself the first ttawn on the sltCp overlying a 
peasant settlement related to the North Baluehlsian culture 
areaj is already in all Us known respects typical of the cul¬ 
ture in Its full maturity. But here and at Mohenjo-daro, 
where the gieatest depth of accumulated strata has been re¬ 
corded, there is hereafter no change. In the latter site there 
were at least nine phases of rebudding in the city’s history^ 
often interrupted by disasirous river floods, but from top to 
bottom of the accumulated layers of debris no change tan be 
detected in the content of the material cukure, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the less tangible elements of ihc 
people’s lives were similarfy unmodlEcd. Certamiy the 
script, which should be an Index to changing modes of 
thought^ Is totally unchanged thrnughout. As wt look today 
at the unvary'ing succession of building phases at Mohenjo- 
daro, towering 30 feet above us as wc stand on the lowest 
street'^leveh we encounter in monumental form the first in¬ 
stance in the story of India of the innate conservatism of 
thought that is repeated through the centuries; conservatism 
that may so easily become stagnation, especially when 
developed in isolation.* 

Although the duration of time implied by this long suc- 
cessioD of rebuiJdlngs must be at least seven hundred years 
or more, yet there arc no material changes perceptible save 
in archnealogical minuiiae^ Cmioujly primitive featura, 
such as the type of flat bronae axe or the spear without mid¬ 
rib, persist unchanged and unimprw'ed* Although there is 
good evidenoe of trade between the Harappa kingdom and 

* As ilftsdy meatidnrd on p. 53, the exeavaticn repcHts on 
MahTOjo-d«o mnd Horippd use lui i:xij'B0rdJnKry iwwJch) Id distin' 
guuhing the luccaaivc phues (true itnitigniphy was nu recocdcd}. 
'rherc we three wlii ^periedsp^ Eiuiy, InicnncdiAtc wid Laic, cuch 
divided iniD three bur with the lubdivisiotu numbered m rrwrit orderp 
10 ihM 'Early Pcriqel Phaic 1 * U fnliowcd by MatcrmcdLilc Pared 
Phase IIL* Thli ImpouibEe syuem u Ignored In the followlas accmioL 
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those of Sumer axtd Akkad;^ yet the deciswe techiiologic4d 
advance marked by the making of axes and ocher tools with 
sockets for thr handle, known in \Icsopotaniia hrom the be* 
ginning of the third millennium, never reached the metaJ- 
smiths of the Indus and the Punjabi indeed, so far as we can 
tell, it is Ukdy that the first shaft-hole axe seen at Mohenjo- 
darp was brandished by an invader from the west who took 
part in the sacking of the dty, perhaps about the middle of 
the second millennium b.c. 

This stagnation and uniformity in the Harappa Culture 
throughout its known duration renders it peculiarly difficult 
to assess not only the sequena: in the larger towns but also 
their relationship one lo another. It Is improbable that chc 
nine building phases known at Mohenjo-daro (where virgin 
soil has not been reached) arc all subsequent to the six 
identified at Harappa, but such a transfcjcnce of the seat of 
government to a southern site (or indeed the reverse process, 
with Mohenjo-daro the earlier site) and a total duration of 
the two cities between for over a thousand years, is theorcti* 
cally not impossible. The Hamppa CidLiire is known only in 
its mature form; it has no known beginoings, no tentative 
early phases before the outUnes are firmly fixed. An origin 
outside India is inherently improbablej but where and in 
what form this origin was is quite unknown. 

The combination of elaborate social and economic oigani- 
zafion over a huge empire with an isolation which rendered 
many of its technological prfM:cs3es astonishingly primidve 
makes one think not so much of contemporary Sumer or 
Egypt, but rather of the Central American prc-Columban 
civilizations. Here similarly one finds great architectural 
achievement (lar surpasaiug that of the Harappa civilization 
indeed ); the rigorously authoritarian rule and elaborate re* 
lifpous conceptions that we may be permitted to infer fioni 
the Harappa evidence; a primitive hieratic script,^ and a 
technological backwardness which in America was so ex^ 
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trcfflc that tht use of metaJi Tor tools was itiU unknown. But 
America in the twelfth century a,d* had more excuse for iso¬ 
lation than Western India in the twentieth century b,c. 

In many respects, then, the Hafappa civilization la enig¬ 
matic to a degree siupasLog its contemporajiea in Western 
Asia. In so far as it is an urban and literate culture^, using 
copper and bronze but not iron for tools and weapons^ it is 
comparable with the civilizations known in ^gyp^ Meso¬ 
potamia and Persia in the third millcnniutn It is indeed 
unlikely chat it springs from any separate ultimate origin - 
somewhere behind it iic the peasant cultures of the type of 
Mehi or Rana-Ohundai “ and again, in its use of a written 
script it is likely to be dependent^ in the last resort, on the 
inventions of late fourth-millennluin date in Mesopotamia, 
which seem to have giveu an impetus to writing not only in 
burner but also in Early Dynastic Egypt. But as soon as it 
had reached the mature form in which alone we know it, it 
had become something essentially apart, essentially Indian 
too. As we examine its various features in detail in the follow'- 
ing pages we shall encounter again and again significant 
parallels with contemporary Hindu Culture, and almost 
cotalnly these links were stronger in mcdlic^^^al Indian dmca. 

But before we come to- a detailed description of the various 
features of this extraordinary dvifizaUon we may indi<^ute in 
outline its pcisitjon in time in relation to the peasant com¬ 
munities of EalucMstan, and of the other cultures of the 
Ancient Orient in countries lying farther to the w«t. After 
a thorough examhiation of all die evidence this chrono¬ 
logical problem is treated in detail at the dose of this chap* 
ter, but some Idea of the general position is necessary to 
appreciate the setting of the culture as a whole. 

In the first place, there is a eertain proportion of painted 
pottery in the Harappa Culture side by side with the mass^ 
produced utilitarian pots of nnpainted warcs^ and these 
painted wares, with the designs in black on a deep, lustrous 
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r«i backgroundj 5ugg«t thal the main relationships should 
lie With the red-ware group ofculiurcs m North BaJuchissanj 
rather than those using the buET wares oft he southern region. 
BiiC direct connexion is in the presen e slate of our knowledge 
impossible to prove, though the small amount of materLil 
available Brom the recent (1946) excavations at Harappa 
shorn that the first town on that site overlies a settlcrnent of 
people using pottery which appears to bdoog to the North 
Baluchista n grou p, in that ph^ of development seen in the 
Ilk phase at Rann Ghundai (Fig. 30 )- The mature 
rappa Culture in the Funjabj then, is subsequent to RG Ilk. 

SimUar evidence is available from sites fariher south. One 
of the Bahawalpur towns of the Harappa Culture overlies a 
settlement with black-on^bufT ware, although this does not 
seem to be closely allied to any of the Baluchistan wares 
known to us at present^ but at three prehistoric viBago iti 
Siiid^ settlements with pottery of the Amri class have been 
superseded by those of Harappa folk: this evidence fits in 
with what we know, or suspect^ of the chronological position 
of Amri in the buff-ware sequence. There is furtlicr evidence 
that Haiappa traders, and probably colonists^ were m South 
Baluchistan at the time the Kulli Culture was flourishing 
there, and the cemetery at Nal seems to be that of people 
having some contacts with the civilIzation of the Indus and 
the Punjab. As this cemetery was dug into the niLns of a 
settlement of RG Ilk folk^ this again fits m well with the 
evidence of stratigraphy at Marnppi itself. It looks as though 
the urban culture of the plains was approximately contetn* 
porary with the hill peasantries making pottery m the style 
of Kulli, Nal, and Periano Ghundai ■ only approximately 
contemparary, as the KuIH style seems to have started before 
Harappa folk arrived in South Baluchistan, and that of Nal 
is likely to have gone on rather longer than the period of 
maximum prosperity of fhc Hamppa kingdom. 

At ihree sites in Sind, on the top of ruined and deserted 
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Harappi (owns or villages^ ^iiitmtnxs were found which 
contained evidence of (he arrival in the region of new peoples 
with an alien and more barbaric way of Jife ikan that of the 
complex urban pattern of Harappi. There is a little evi¬ 
dence that similar folk came to Mohenjo-daro in the dap of 
its declincp and at Harappi, as a( Chanhuniaro in Sind, 
(here was a final occupation of people building rough huts 
on top of the ruins of (he defences and strurtures of the cita¬ 
del, and burying (heir dead in a cemetery dug into the 
rubbish-tips of the deserted city. In BaLiichistan what seems 
to be a contemporary cemetery was dug into the ruins of a 
Kulii settlement containing evidence of Harappacontacts: 
again the evidence is consistent. 

These newcomerSj who coincide so susplciomly with the 
end of the Harappa civiUzation^ came to India from the 
west. To understand them and to assCT the probable date of 
their arrival we must turn to the countries west of India^ 
with which the Harappi iradcra had contacts. Here again 
the detailed evidence will be reviewed at a later stage, when 
we discuss the relations of the Harappa kingdom with 
foreign powers, but For the present we may look to Mt^po- 
taznla for evidence of connexions between the Indian civili¬ 
zation, prehistoric by reason of its undeciphered script, and 
those of the Tigris and Euphrates, where some form of 
written record enables us to regard them as historic from a 
date not long afler 3000 b.c. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, there is good evidence 
for trading contacts between South Baluchistan^ and the folk 
of the Kulii Culture, and Sumer in the Early Dynastic 
period, about aSoo ft.c* That the trade contacts of Soutli 
Baluchbtan were not westw'ards by sea routes is shown by 
the abundant evidence at such sites as Meht of reciprocal 
mercantile relations eastwards and overland with the Indus 
Valley and the Harappa Culture. The shilling shoals and 
the mangrove swamps of the Indus mouths can never have 
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encouraged the establishracut of a port there, and die KuUi 
merchants may have been middle-ineti in the ongioal trade 
between Harappa and the west, tailing fixim harbours on 
the Makran coart. At all events, there b no absolutely cer¬ 
tain evidence that Sumer and the Harappa empire were in 
touch in Early Dynaatlc times: dear signs of contact fint 
appear in Akkadian times - that b, about {tJOO a.c. In 
Northern Persia there are oertain points of evidence suggest¬ 
ing that some phage of the Harappi dvilization was con¬ 
temporary with the Hissar III penod, and at Anau, in 
Russian Turkestan, Harappa contacts seem perceptibie in 
Anau JIT - on independent showing contemporary with 
Hissar lU- The dating of these phases u still aomewbat 
controversial, but some time between ^13™ 2000 b*c. 

seems probable. 

The intrusive barbarians responable for the final occupa¬ 
tion of the ruined Harappa sita at Chanhu-daro, Harappi, 
and elsewhere seem also to have coonodons wtb the Hbsar 
IIl-Anau III complex of cultures, perhaps indeed rqjre- 
seating* thdr final stages, and a migration eastwards from 
the North Iranian-Turkestan regions. On the whole their 
arrival in India b not likdy to have been until two or three 
centuries after 20oa - the round figure of 1500 b-C- b con- 
venicBtly approximate. So the evidence from the west sug¬ 
gests that the mature Harappa civilization - and it must be 
repeated that thb is the only phase of the culture we know at 
present ~ flourished within the millennium 2500-1500 n.c, 
Of its end we are more certain than of Sts beginning, but 
can say that during that millennium there was little appred' 
able change in the labric and pattern of thb enigmatic 
dvilization. In the following pages, therefore, we are Jert 
hampered than we might be by methods of excavation which 
were stratigraphically uncritical, and we can use the whole 
body of evidence to build up a picture of the Harappa people 
and their achievements. 
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And ^ fint, the people thcmscl™. For evidence of tJw 
physical type and personal appearance of the Harappa folk 
we can turn to two sources - the actual remains of skeletons 
and the representations in stone sculpfurc and briMi^e^ 
casting found on the cMavated siica^. About fifty skeletons or 
fragments of skeletons have been found at Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, and Chanhu-daro, in conditions w hich vary from 
ritual deposits to violent massacm in the final stages of the 
dtics^ hist0r>% and of these a certain number have been re¬ 
ported upon by anthropologists and anatomists. At Harappa 
the *R 37^ cemetery, belonging to the penod of the dty^a 
flourishing occupation, has produced about 6o burials^ but 
the anatomical reports on these have not yet appeared* But 
from the available evideocep mainly firom Mohenjo-daro, we 
can see that more Chan one ethme strain was present in the 
population. 

We shall discim the circumstances in which the Mohenjo- 
daro people, whose I'cmaloa were found in houses or in the 
lanes of the .finAl phase of the city's occupation, met their 
death, in the next chapter. For the present we arc concerned 
with their appearance in lile. Nearly half the skulls which 
could be classified belonged to a more or less homogeneous 
group, into which, incidentally, also comes the only well- 
preser^'cd skull fii>m the Nal cemetery in Baluchistan. Xhu 
group is that classed as the Mediterranean type, and at the 
present day includes a large number of groups of peoples 
stretching from Iberia to India. The characteristic type 
appears in late Natufian times in Palestine (a Mesplithk 
phase referred to in Chapter 11 and perhaps dating back to 
the ninth or tenth millennium s.c.) and may have been 
diflerendated in the southern steppa of Northern A&iC* 
and in Asia, and spread vre^twards and eastwards. The pre- 
dynastic Egyptians certamly belonged to this stock, and the 
purest represmtatives at the present day are to be found in 
the Arabian Penimtila, In India it forms today a dominant 
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dcjnmt in the population of the north and is widespread 
elsewhere among the upper social dasses. Sueh people are 
medium to tall in stature^^ with a complcwon ranging from 
dark to light olive-brown, a long head and faee^ and a nar¬ 
row and relatively pronounced nose; black hair, and eyes 
ran^ng from blade to brown and eharactcristically large 
and open. The body is slenderly built. 

The archaeological e\idence show^ that this long-headed 
Mcditerrancad type Ls everywhere m Western Asia assod- 
ated with the earliest agricultural settlements: at Sialk or 
A 1 'Ubaid, Anau or Alishar. The Al 'Ubaid skulb show 
singularly dose analogies 10 those from Mohenjo-daroi and 
their" Afghanian" characteristics have been remarked upon^ 
Just as the evidence from the painted potteiy of Ealuchiftan 
and that lying behind the painted wares in the Harappi 
Culture points to an eventual homogeneity among these 
various simple agricul tural economics, so the actual physical 
type show-s an essential ethnic conuimnity over the whole 
area, and the appearance of these early ^Mpditeiranean" 
folk in prehistoric India must be related to eapausion from 
the wesL 

But there is another and a more primitive elcmo^t repre- 
icntcd in the Mohenjo-daro people. Three skulls bdong to 
what has been classed as the Proto-AustraloLd group (the 
Veddoid type of some writers), and tlucse have some dmm to 
represent the aboriginal inhabitants of the country^ Here, 
analogies lie with the Australian blackfellows and the Ved- 
dahi of Ceylon: current opinioD tends to the view that Au^ 
tralla received her aboriginal population by mlgratioii 
hrough Ceylon and Melanesia from Southern India, where 
the type is well represented today. Of smaU stature, with a 
dark skin-colour approaching black, wavy or curly (but 
never frirsy) black hair, long heads, broad Hat nose and 
Heshyi protruding Ups^ thee people form the main element 
in the South and Centra! Indian aboriginal tribes of the 
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present day, as well as largely constittiting ihc so-called 
-exterior castes' of Hindu societ)^ 

The remaining skuLIs from the Harappa* Culture include 
one (from a buHaL which may be later than the main occu¬ 
pation of MohenJo-dajo) of a person of typically Mon¬ 
golian type - by no means surprising, of course: the type has 
been present in China since Upper Macolithic times - and 
certainly one, perhaps as many as four, which were short¬ 
headed and comparable with die so-called Alpine type* This 
physical type is represented at Stalk as a small proportion of 
the population during periods II, HI, and IV, and its 
origin has been much discussed; but these round-headed 
folk may have their origins in an Upper Palaeolithic sur¬ 
vival, w^th reduced head and face size, and parallel to the 
emergence ofthcspKcialized round-headed Mongoloid form* 
The Sialk evidence suggests that such cranial tyfKS may also 
occur in the Iranian plateau in the third and fourth mil- 
Icnia B,c. 'rhe Indian skulls are more iikcly to be related to a 
physical type probably indigenous, if rare in Western Asia, 
than to affbid evidence of racial movement from the west 
towards the valley of the Indus at this time. There Is a re¬ 
lated short-headed eiemeni in the Indian population todays 
scattered through many rcgionSi and some anthropologists 
would include in this group the ErahuLs of Baluchistan, 
though others regard them as die result of a mixture between 
Proto-Australoid and Mediterranean types. In general, how- 
e^-er* the Alpine types tend to a Lighter pigmentation 
than these rac^, with abundant body hair and a roundish 
face with strong nose* 

The sum of the evidence from the skuhs, then, shows that 
in the Hamppa Culture there was, first, the aboriginal 
Proto-Austialoid type, perhaps then, as now, ranking among 
the ‘undtr-dogs* of the social system; second^ the predomi- 
natit Mediterraneans, presumably the main contributors of 
the agricultural and urban features of the whole Western 
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Indian prdmtoirc worldj and vrith them probably the ahnrt- 
headed Alpine element], tlurdlyj an occadoiml Teweagner^ 
fifom the north-cast - the hiU-country of Nepal or Assarop or 
beyond, possibly from China itself - but he is perhaps 
present as an invader. 

The evidence from sculptured representations must^ of 
course, be handled with some reserve:, but it b at least noi 
incompatible with the knowledge gained front the skuih 
themselves^ Four works of art from Mohenjo-daro can really 
be taken into consideration, and of these the first is the little 
bronze statuette of a girh already referred to in Chapter I V 
as showing dose similaritjes m hair-dressing and adornment 
to the day figurines in the Kulli Culture of South Baludu- 
stan- This girl seems certainly of the Froto^Australotd type, 
with full lips, and if, as seems iikdy, she is indeed a repre¬ 
sentation of a Ealuchistai] type^p one may note in passing that 
the very dark comple^don assmated with ihe Proto-Austra¬ 
loid group would be In accord with the name given to 
Southern Baluchistan in da^icai times - Gedrosia, the 
countr)' of the dark folk. 

A sculptmed limestooc head showing a man with a beard 
and an elaborate ooliTure, with a ^bun’^ at the back, bound 
round by a fillet, would fit well enough into tlie Medi- 
tciranean &cial type^ while the treatment of the c)'cs in an¬ 
other rather similar head might indicate a Mongolian cast 
of countenance] but this rescmblanee should not be stressed 
unduly^ But the most important piece of sculpture, that of 
the well-known bearded man wearing a crcfoil-dccoratcd 
robe, b rather puzzling from an ethnic point of view. It has 
been suggested that one should in thb sculpture a repre- 
sentatioti of an Armenoid type with short head - a physical 
type W'hich appears to be present In Mesopotamia from 
Early Dynastic times onwards as an ingredient of the popu¬ 
lation, but which at Sialk b known only from the laic Ceme¬ 
tery B, not likely to be earlier than lOOO n.o.> and in the 
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main some centuries later. But It m always d.iiigemu 5 to 
argue fmm anckrit sculpture to ancient skiiiLs, and, 35 we 
have scen^ there is an earlier short-headed element present 
at SLalk, and at Mohenjo-daro, in the scp-caJled Alpine types 
of skull. As many anthropologists regard the Armenotd type 
as a stable Iiybrid between the Alplue stock and the Indo- 
Iranian hraneh of the Mcdiicrraneaii race, the early and 
perhaps sporadic appearance of the type in the third mil- 
Irnniiiin is by no means impossible. 

The distributton of Harappi settlements in North-West¬ 
ern India has already been commented on in general temu. 
Like the contemporary settlements of Sumer and Egypt, the 
Harappa Culture is essentiaily linked by great rivers^ which 
have obviously been the decisive geographical fiictors in its 
expansion and In the subsequent preservation of its unity 
o\i:r so large an area. The two main cities lie> like the foci of 
an ellipse^ one to the north and the other to the south of the 
known area of settlement - Mohenjo-daro on the right bank 
of the Indus in Sind and Harappi on the left bank of the 
RaAu in the Punjab. Extensive field-work has been carried 
out in Sindi and we probably have a fairly complete idea of 
the distribution of settlements there, except those later cov¬ 
ered by medierval and modem towns or vilJag^^ It seems 
probable that intensive field-work in the Punjab would 
bring to light a great many more sites there; at present there 
is one village known not far horn Harappa itselfi and an¬ 
other in the Himalayan footMIts at Rupar on the Sutlej 
River* But east of the Indus in Bahawalpur State and along 
the course of the now dry Ghaggar River, the Saras\^ati of 
early Indian literature, are a doren sites of villages or towns 
which, by their position, would seem politically to come 
within the ambit of the ruler of Haiappa, and which might 
be taken as evidence of a northerly kingdom, to be amplified 
no doubt by further undiscovered sites in the Punjab 

> 7 )^ 
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Between the roost southerly site in Bahaw^alpur and the 
nearest site farther southj in Ktairpur State, is an Interval 
of 150 miles — but this lacuna may be due to incoroplete 
field-work over the inierv'ening area, and settlement roay be 
virtually continuous^ However, fmm this point southwards 
and south-westwards nearly to Karachi are clustered settle- 
menu of which the chief is the dty of Mohenjo-daro, near 
the northern limit of the area of concentration , suggesting a 
population oiving allegiance to the ruling powders in that dt>^ 

It is, I think, improbable that further field-work will bring 
to light more cities of the t rank* such as the two already 
known - improbable, though of course not Impossible^ On 
the evidence as it stands at present^ wc are cniiticd to regard 
the Harappa kingdom as governed from two capital cities 
350 miles apart^ but linked by a continuous river thorough¬ 
fare. That the Northern and Southern kingdoms, if we like 
to separate them in this manner, were in fact only sub¬ 
divisions of a unit is ihow^n by the complete unifonnity in 
material culture from the most northerly to the most south¬ 
erly site, Ignoring any imaginary' boundary we may dravif 
between Bahavralpur and Khairpur, for instance. Whatever 
the system of rule and hov^ever enforced, it can hardly be 
that of two comperting dty-statet, but must repraent a com¬ 
mon authofity having a dual seat of government. 

The archaeological evidence of continuous occupation of 
the dty-siies over cctiturics, with at Mohenjo-daro at least 
the preservation of the initial street-plan from first to last, 
with practically no encroacbment on the building4ine5 of 
houses where they faced upon main streets or sutBidiary 
lanes, shows that continuit)' of government was sorochoi^f 
assured tliroughout this long time, and that whatever the 
changes of dynasty or of iiKlividuals in power, the tradition 
was transniitied unimpaired and of cor^tant validity* While 
it U dangerous to make deductions from the evidence with 
any confidence, one dan nevertheless suggest that such a 
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contlniiitY ovtr gencnitiojis b liidy to have been enforced 
by religious saDcdan^^ and that^ in iis remarkable conscr* 
vatbm and scrupulous preservation of even the details of 
everyday life intact for centuries, tbc texture of the Harappa 
dv^izadon has a strongly theocratic dnge* and surely implies 
a social system wherein the unchanging traditions of the 
temple were of more account than the auibitions of an in¬ 
dividual ruler or the secular instahUity of the court* and in 
which the form of land tenure was dictated by the priesdy 
hierarchy. 

In the two ddes the impression of centralized power^ 
already implicit in the dbtribution and character of the 
settlements as a whole, h Immediately and oixrwhelmingiy 
apparent. The two sites arc laid out to a common ground- 
plan* in which* On the western edge of the dty* rose an im* 
prcssjvc dtadd, an approximate rectangle or parallelogram 
with its long axb north and south, and measuring about 400 
by lioo yards (Fig. 18), Thb was formed of an artificial plat¬ 
form over 30 feet high* of mud brick faced with burnt brick 
revetments and strong defensive walls, carrying on its forti¬ 
fied summit a group of buildings which , as we shall see later^ 
are not private houses* but houst^ with a ceremonial or 
public character. To this high defended diadcl belonged 
processional terraces and monumental gateways; below it 
lay the streets and hous^ of the town* and the Lndustrial 
quarters of a scmi-servile labouring class (Fig. 19)* 

Here* to quote Wheder* whose work at Harappa has so 
fordbly demonstrated the essential character of the dtia 
and their rulers* 

■ whatever the source of their authority - and a domi¬ 
nant religious element may fairly be assumed - the lords 
of Harapp^ adminbtered their dty In a fashion not re¬ 
mote from that of the priest-kings or governors of Sumer 
and Akkad ... In Sumer* the wealth and discipline of the 
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city-state were vested in the chief deity, i*e. in the priest- 
hood or a priest-kin^. The civic focus was the exatted 
temple, ctolire of an elaborate and car ^lUy ordered secu¬ 
lar ^ministration under divine sanction In essence, the 
picture is one of a rigid and highly evolved biircauCTatic 
machine, capable of organiring and distributing surplus 
wealth and defending it, but little condvidve to the poli¬ 
tical liberty of the individual.^ 

A state ruled over by priest-kings, wielding autocratic and 
absolute power from two main seats of government, and with 
the main artery of communicadon between the capital cities 
provided by a great navigable nver, seema, then, to be the 
reasonable deduction from the archaeological evidence ol 
the civilissarion of Marappa^ To maintain the populations of 
such dries, and of ihe smaller towns to a large extent as wdJ, 
an agrarian system sufficiently weil organized to produce 
the necessary surplus must have existed, but there is no 
direct evidence of its nature, or of the systems of artificial 
irrigation which might well be mtpected to accompany ii- 
We know that bread wheat {Tiitkiim afmpaetum and sphsfrv- 
^Qccum) and barley {Hordcum mdgare and the hgxmtitAtim vari¬ 
ety) were grown, as well as sesamum and field peas (Pisum 
flnwj'utj), and a species of Brossifu {perhaps B. jurmc^ the 
modem Indian rm). The cereal crops arc of sufficient interest 
to merit further discussinm 

Barley is a grain which has been cultivated from very 
early times in Wcatem Asia; it is attested to in Tell Halaf 
times at Arpachiyah in Northern Mesopotamia, and in the 
Egyptian Fa>Tim at a rime probably contemporary with the 
Uruk phase of ancient Mesopotamia. The Egyptian finds 
include, significantly enough, the hiXdSiKku? 7 t {six-row) vari¬ 
ety of barley, as in prehistofic India, and the wild varieties 
of the grass from which the cultivated grain was produced 
still grow in Turkestan, PeraiOj and North Afghanistan, The 
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wild anctstors of w'hat is koDwn as bread wheat {with 
chromosomes as against 14 aadi 7 in the other two main MdicaL 
groups) arc unknoAvn^ but it is interesting to note that the 
most primitive forms of the cuJtivatcd varictis arc grown 
today in Persia, Afghajiistan, the region around Bokhara, 
Kashmir^ and Western India^ and there b some reason to 
think that the sphofrococ^vm and c^fmpoitum forma may be the 
earliest forms of bread wheats arising out of hybridization 
of the other wheats with kindred graces. On botanical 
grounds such workers as Vavilov have suggested tlia t bread 
wheal originated on the Himalayan edge of Afghanistan ; 
others have looked to the region between the Zagros Moun¬ 
tains and the Caspian, The archaeologjcai evidence is stighi, 
but impressiom of bread wheal grains of the Triikum 
group w'cre found in potsherds from Anau I in Turkestan, 
and point to the early emergence of the type in regions noi 
too remote fron^ Western India, where the Harappa Culture 
evidence shovi.'s that bread wheats w'crc being grown in the 
third millennium b.c. 

We shall 3« that the storage of grain was, at Harappa at 
least, and by inference at Mohenjo-daro as well, carried out 
as pan of a government agricultural policy, and that, ad¬ 
jacent to the muiudpal granaricSi the preparation of flour - 
the equivalent of com^-milUng “ was also part of a controlled 
economy using organized labour. It is to be presumed that 
other state-controlled industries would be bridc-maniifac- 
ture, and that the supply of wood fud for this and for 
pottery-baldng, both in terms of mass-production^ would 
involve some sort of forestry force- No brick kUns have so far 
been discovered; as these are llkdy to have been large, they 
would cerUttnly have been set outside the main cKCUpicd 
area of the dty, where the smoke would not offend the in* 
habitants. Pottcty-klJns art known only in the latest phase 
of the dty at Mohenjo-daro, and bespeak decadence: even 
quite small pottery-kilns are today set outside the town walbi 
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in India - partly to avoid the smoke and partly to obviate 
the risk of fire to adjacent premises. But in the degenerate 
rial's at Moheojo-daro they were built in the tovin ~ even in 
the slrecL 

One of the mos t interesting crops grown by the people of 
the Harappa civilization was cotton, of which a fortunate 
single find at Moheitjo-daro has given conclusive evidence. 
Fragments of a true cotton textile, dyed red with madder, 
were found sticking to the side of a silver vase, and it b dear 
that the plant w'hich protluccd the fibre is of the G^s^iiort 
arborttan type - that grow'n today as a cultivated form* and 
not one of the wild cottons. Cotton cloth is likely to have 
been an important artide of commerce for the Harappa 
cmlizatiDOj and it b probable that some at least of the trade 
with Mesopotamia w^as in cotton goods. By later hbtoric 
times in that country Indian cotton was known under the 
name of sindhUj and this in the form passed into Greek» 

In addition to vegetable crops* the forming economy 
which lay behind the Marappa kingdom's proapcriiy natur¬ 
ally induded various domestic animals. We are fortunate in 
having an admirable series of zoological reports on the anb 
mal bones from Har appa to form the basis of a detailed sur¬ 
vey. The Indian humped buU, or zebu (Bos was 

domesticated as in Baluchistan^ so too was a smaller^ shorts 
liornedi humpless species^ The origin of the humped buii b 
obsctiret wild species are not known, and one can regard tt 
only as a domesticated variety which ultimately goes back 
to the common stock represented by the Pleistocene Bos 
namadicus. It b a breed specifically Indian in ancient times, 
the characteristic hump differentiating it from contemporary 
domesticated breeds elsewhere in Western Asiaj and* as wx 
have seen, it certainly goes back to the Rana Ghtindai H 
phase of Nortli Baluchistan, perhaps contemporary with 
Hissar 1 and Jemdet Nasf at least- 

Other domestic animals in the Harappa Culture include 
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the Indian domestic buffalo {B&s bub^is]^ goat (C^pm 
grtu^ r. uu£ifuf}j sheep { 0 ms f, dnjmstkusjy and pig {Sm 
aistssm var. The goats appeaj- to belong to the 

same group as those of Kashmir which produce the superb 
wool from which the famous Kashmir shawls are made, and 
so the pensibiJity of goat w'ool being used in the Harappi 
Culture must be borne in mind. The sheep, probably forms 
domesticated from the wild Urial stock and similar to sheep 
from Sialk I and Anau, seem likdy to bdong to a loog- 
legged, long-tailed race which includes various wool-pro¬ 
ducing forms, and the pigs belong to the lean, brisk, bristly 
species known in India today^ 

There is evidence of the domestication of the dog from the 
earliest days of the Harappa Culture. This animai had in 
fact been the earliest in Europe to be domesdeated, having 
been tamed for hunting in post-glacial mesolithic times, 
by 8000 BX, or so. The evidence of bones and representadons 
from Harappa sites show at least two types of dog. One akin 
to the modem pariah and the other a mastiff type. The for¬ 
mer (Cuni; Unggiranus^ r^ futrappmsis) comes near the original 
ancestral type of dpg, derived from some form of mediuni- 
sized wolf, probably from Eastern Europe or Western Asia^ 
There is very interesting evidence of domesticated cats a? 
wdl - bones from Harappi, and from CbanhuKlaro a brick 
over which, when soft and unbaked, a dog had chased a cat, 
both leaving their cbaractcrisdc foot-prints - ' the deep im¬ 
press of the pads and their spread indicate the speed of both 
animals -.. the dog's imprint slightly overlapping the cat^^ 
sbowi that be came second’. The cat from Harappa {Ftlis 
{JcreoiCj r. dormstua) seems to ha^ve closely resembled the 
ordinary European domestic cat in appearance. 

The camel is an animal whose early histocy as a domesti¬ 
cated beast is curiously obscure, though it was extensivdy 
used by the Assyrians from the ninth century b.c. onwards. 
Today no wild camels exist, both species^ onohumped and 
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two-humped^ bcmg domesticated^ and there i$ a remarkable 
lack of early represcDtations of the aoinml in the Ancient 
Eait. However, a few camel hopes of the Indian one^huinpedl 
race (CffiAihu were found at Mohenjo-ciarp and 

at Harappij and they have also been found at Anau in Tur¬ 
kestan and in the neolithic Tripolyc Culture of South Rusda, 
where they arc likdy to be approidmatdy contemporary \vith 
the Harappa civilization. One of the rare representations of 
a c^jnd in prehlstonc Western Asia comes from a site prob¬ 
ably of the second milienniuni n.c* just over the border of 
Baluchistan in Persian Makran^ at Khurab* where it Is 
modelled in relief on a broniiK object 

The domestk ass (Eqms omwir) and the horse (Equus c^h^d- 
hit) arc both repreientedt and we have seen that the latter 
animal was already known to the first inhabitants of the 
Rana Ghundai site in North Baluchistan; it was also known 
from Anau and from the second phase of SiaUc The remains 
suggestcornpaiisou with the modem Incfian ^country-bred^ 
animal^ 

Finally^ the elephant should be included among those ani¬ 
mals almc^c certainly domesticated by the Harap[» people^ 
and it is possible that the representations on the sells show 
the two breeds recogm^cd today in Indla^ the Komooria 
Ohundia with its flat back, square head, and stout legs, and 
the inferior Mecrgha, les heavUy built and with a sloping 
back. 

Apart from specifically Indian animrdSi such as elephants 
and watcr-huBaJoes, the most interesting feature which 
differentiates the Harappa assemblage of domesticated 
beasts from those of other Western Asiatic prehistoric sites 
is fhp presence there of the horse and the camel. Ox^ 
sheep, pigt and dog are the familiar domesticated animals of 
the Old W'orld wherever the adoption of agricultural econo¬ 
mics takes over from the hunting stage of human culture — 
the dog iudeedt as we have seen, was domesticated even 
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earlier. But tlie origin of the catncl is an enigma among the 
beasts of burden and of transport in the Andent Orient* and 
ihe horse is at least nOE an original inhabitarit of Mesopo* 
tamia^ but is given the dgnificant Sumerian name of ihe ' ass 
of tire mountains^ when it first appears* probably in Jemdet 
Nasr times. It was presumably imported from "the moian- 
lains* of Highland Persia or Turkestanj which with Baluchi¬ 
stan formed a common geographical province within lyhith 
the earliest evidence of horse-taming comes. 

Turning now to a description of the acEiial ddesand 
towns of the Hamppa people, we must obviously first con¬ 
sider the two capitalSj at Harappa and Mohen]o-daro. Both 
sites have certaiu striking features in common* visible even 
on the surface before excavation, and these similarities have 
been coniirmed by the work of ajchacologists during the past 
twenty years. The situation of the two sites is essentially 
fimular, each by the side of a river. Harappa lies b^de an 
old confluence of tw o branches of the River Ravi* a tribu¬ 
tary of the Indus, and although at the present time the main 
rivcr-channd b 6 miles away* in the drcuimtances of heavier 
rainfalJ* which we have seen are likdy to have existed in the 
third Exiiilennium b.g., the dty must have stood on ground 
liable to be flooded* and It seems probable that the great 
rampart or" bund * of mud and mud-brick which forms the 
earliest phase of the dtadd defences on the rite was designed 
primarily as an embankment to keep opt Bood-water. 

Mohenjo-daro stands on what ii significantly known in 
the locality as' The Wand * - a narrow strip of land be tween 
the main bed of the Indus and the Western Nara loop - and 
was subject to flooding until very recent times, when the 
building of a long embankment prevented a recurrence of 
floods^ There are remains of a prchbioric embankment be* 
tween the city and the nearest part of the river* running for 
at least a mile^ and the excavations prcNiuccd dear evidenoe 
of several successive flotds in the history of the site, with the 
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consequent deposhion of layers ofsUt; Indeedj so great has 
ihc volume of sil t brought down by the Indus been tliat to¬ 
day the sudace of the plain is some 30 feet higher than the 
lowest foundations reached^ There b some evidence of an 
ancient branch of the river washing the edge of the dty on 
the wc&l in prehistoric times. At Harappa evidence for peri¬ 
odic floods is not as clear as at Mohenjo-daroj but there seem 
to have been traces of a protective embankment on the vvesi 
of the city here also. 

In the matter of actual plan and lay-out ihc two cities are 
strikingly similar^ and Wheeler^s recent work at Harappa 
has thrown much light on the significance of thb uniform 
planning. In both sites the extant remains consbt of an irre¬ 
gular series of mounds towards the east and a recognizably 
higher and more compact mound placed more or ie^ cen¬ 
trally and on the edge of the site to the west. In both cities 
thb mound b roughly a parallelogram in plan^ measuring 
about 400 yards north-south and 20O yards east-wrest i at 
Harappa it rises up to 50 feet above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding plaluf at Mohenjo-daro to 35 or 40 feet at leasts 
At the latter rite enough has been recovered of the original 
street plan to show that thb high mound to the west stands 
centrally between the two main east-west streets andj as we 
shall see, it may have formed one of a serira of major building 
blocks in a symmetrical lay-out (Kg. 18). 

We now know that these mounds are the ruined remnants 
of impressive fortified dtadds^ in which, oa an artificial 
platform of mud brick 30 feel or more high, stood certain 
buildings of peculiar plan^ defended by a battered wall of 
baked brick facing the mud-brick core, with rectangular 
towers and great gateways {Figs+ 19 and ^o^ Pis. i smd 2). 
The Harappa evidence is full, and is derived from the first 
excavation to be conducted on tlie Indian prehistoric sites 
which follows modem archaeological technique, but here 
the buildings on the top are 10 ruined as to render their plan 
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incoherent^ But we can turn to Mohenjo-daro for these 
details on that ute^ and intexpret the iMencavaied remaini 
of the defcncCT there from the discoveries at Harappa. 

The sequence at Harappa was found to be aa follows (Fig, 
an). The firat settlement on the she was a village of folt uang 
pottery of North Baluchistan bladc^n^red type^ probably 
the RG lit phase, and there are considerable trac^ of de¬ 
vastating floods. The arrival of folk of the Harappa dviliza- 
tioti is marked by the building of a great defensive wall* 
overlying but integral with an embankment, of mud and 
debris with a mud-brick core» evidently made to raise the 
foundations of the defences above flood-level. The main de^ 
fcusivc wall was of mud brick, battered IntemalLy and exter¬ 
nally and faced with a revetment of burnt brick on tbe 
outsidep the whole structure being 40 feet wide at the base 
and rising to a height of some 35 feet (PJs. i and 3). It 
retained the great mud and mud-brick platform which 
carried the main buildings of the citadel, and In plan was a 
parallelogram rsoo by 600 foet, with a complex western 
gateway associated with cereraonial terraces and another 
re-entrant gate on the north - perhaps the main entrance. 
This defensive wall was reinforced by rectangular salients^ 
some of which were carried higher than the main wall as 
lowers. 

The defences showed two phases of reconstruction. After 
the original work had weathered and suffered some damage^ 
the burnt-brick revetment was rebuilt in first-lass fashion 
(belter than ibc original work) and thickened in some 
places - work evidently carried out at the height of the Fla- 
rappfi divUiration. But in the second phase of rebuilding tbe 
north-west comer was rcmforced by an additional salient 
and the two entrances of the western gate system were 
w^hoUy or pardaUy blocked. ^In diis late phase of the city,* 
Wheder remarks signiflcantlyi * the HarappanJ were on ^e 
defensive". 
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At Mohenjo-daro VVhetler was able to show^ by a little 
Add-work rather than by actual excavadou^ that similar 
defctices mmi have surrounded the westernmost mound on 
that site* now' crowned by a Buddhist stupa of the third or 
fourth century a.d, Marshall and Mackay in the earlier ex^ 
cavations had shown that the stupa mound had cotitained a 
great rectangular platfonn of mud bricki at least 20 feet Jiigh, 
and built immcdbtely after the earliest building phase 
recognbed on the site {wliere virgin soii was not reached 
oiving to the w^ater-table). On this platform had been some 
building now' covered by the stupa and its court, which the 
excavators unfortunately did not remove: it is a third-rate 
architectural monument and it is to be hoped that the site 
will be dealt with satisfactorily in the future. But adjacent 
to It was a remarkable complex of buildings^ described by 
MarshaJl as '*a vast hydnppathic establishment ^ Memories 
of Matlock or Baden-Baden^ however^ are hardly applicable 
to the actual structures on the Mohenjo-darp citadel* though 
the central feature is certainly a great bath* or *tank* in 
modern Indian nomenclatme* nearly 40 by ^4 feet and built 
of very fine brickw'ork* It is 8 feet deep* and steps* origitialiy 
with wooden treads on the briclcwork^ lead down inio each 
end; the whole walling b backed with bitumen to make it 
water-tightt and there b provbion for draining the bath 
when needed* Around it was a dobter and on three sides a 
series of small rooms* like changing^roonu* in one of which 
was a wdl. 

In addition to thb hath-^bmlding, there another large 
building some ago by 78 feet, planned as a single architec¬ 
tural unit with a dobtered court retmmsccnL of that sur¬ 
rounding the Grrst Bathp and containing an arrangement 
of rooms that suggested to its excavator that it might be a 
communal estabibhment or ^college ^ of some sort: its plan 
b certainly unlike any of the normal house-plans known 
from the rest of the town- To the south of these buildings was 
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another stnictuirc of equally curiotis plan* much altered and 
rebuilt but apparently originally a nearly square about 1 
80 fcet each %vay^ with its roof jiupported on twenty rect- 1 
angular pLllars of brictworL 

In addition to theae exceptional bnildingSi the dtadd area 
at Mobenjo-daro abo contained what appear from thdr 
plans to be hous^ Simil ar to tboee in the remaining areas of 
the city. But the general character of the -citadel architecture 
b obviously dominated by the presence of the Great Bath* 
the Collegiate Building, the Pillared Hallj and* one suspects, 
by whatever structure lies beneath the stupa* The unplica- 
don in Wheeler's words^ that wc have here ‘a centre of 
retigioiis or administrative life on a significant scale'* The 1 
Great Bath tabes its place well in a sacred &te when one 
considers the *tank' ancillary to every Hindu temple of the 
middle ages^ and^ while the actual temple cannot yet be 
identihcdi oontmuity of religious tradition on the stupa site 
would be by no means unllbdy* 

At HarappI it was found that the Western Gateway had* 
like the rst of the Citadel^ been terribly robbed and wrecked 
by the brick-robbers, but enough remained for patient cac- 
cavatton to disentangle the remains of ceremonial terraces 
and a processional way leading up from a ramp or flight of 
steps to the actual gateways, the toraces being provided 
with guard-rooms at the outer angles (Fig, ig). These were 
aQ situated in a curious curved re-entrant of the defensive 
wall, ^ not explained by the normal needs ofdcfcnce- We | 
arc driven back upon the conclusicHi that the plan was de¬ 
signed to oonform with the needs of some sort of ocFcmony - 
religious or secular or bodi - in which the terrace or terraces 
played a dominant role, and to vrfijch processional accesi 
was required ... A variety of proccsdonal ceremonies to ' 
which the scheme could be adapted suggests itself, hut choice 
is unprofitable until we have more knowledge of Harappan 
rclLgion and administration** 
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Below the dtadd in each city by the remaiuder of the 
streetSp shops, and dwelliitg^homcs of the main population. 
Erosion has pby«] havoc with the outer edges of the mounds 
lhat now mark these buildings^ and traces of city walls« oEhcr 
than those of the citadels themselves, have not so far been 
identified with confidence^ though at MohenjcMlaro part of 
a waU^ with a flJght of steps probably going down to the river 
outside, has been found and claimed as a possible town wall. 
At this ntc too the better^preserv'ed buildings, hardly touched 
by brick-robbing, have enabled a considerable amount of 
the street-phm and the plans ol' individual houses to be 
recovered (Fig. 21)* 

The mounds which represent the dty of Mohenjo-daro 
today cover a square mile, and surface Indicalions of some of 
the main streets can be traced and have been oonfirmed by 
excavaddn, which has also revealed the details of the smaller 
streets and lanes in some areas. Combining these pieces of 
cvidcncci the published plan suggests that the bade lay-out 
was that of a gridiron of main streets running north-south 
and east-west, dividing the area into blocks of roughly equal 
ri^e and approximately rectangular^ 800 feet east-to-w^est 
and ] 200 feet notlh-to-south. The existence of six and prob* 
ably seven of these blocks has been proved by excavation, as 
have two main streets at right angles (East Street and First 
Street), and part of a third to the east of and parallel with 
First Streets The denudation of llie edges qf the mounds 
already menuoned renders the perimeter of the dty un¬ 
certain in outline and exact pemtion, but if the lay-out indi¬ 
cated by the central atrcct-phm was continued symmetiic- 
allyi we would have a square dty a mile across comprising 
twelve major building blocks in three rovrt of four, east to 
wciL The centra] vratern block, on this reconstructed lay¬ 
out, would be the Citadel, occupying a posidon commensur- 
ale with the distinction implied by its function^ The main 
iLrects, unpaved^ seem to have been up to 30 feet wide, and 
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witliiti the bloda was an irregular network of imaJ] 
roads, lanes^ and alleys roughly following the general lines 
of the lay-out and dividing the blocks into individual houses. 
At Harappa It was impo^ble to determine any details of 





rio^ Lay-out oTcity blockp Mohenjo-daro [^tcr Mackay) 

the general lay-out, and almott none of indmduaJ bouses- 
It has already been pointed out that a series of oonstniC' 
ClonaJ phases can be distinguished at Harappa and at 
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Mohenjo-dam, but until the final and decadtnt pbas« of 
the Biles* occupationa the anginal plans of buildings were, 
at least in the latter dty, strictly followed, and consequently 
the street lay-out presented throughout, although internal 
aiteration and subdivision w'erc oflcn made to houses. The 
stratification is discussed in detail later in this chapter, and 
here it is sufficient to note that the material culture is so uni¬ 
form that for our immediate purpose the entire accumula- 
tjons of occupational and constructional debris on the two 
sites may be considered as a single entity, and architectural 
features described in terms applicable to the whole. 

While the buildings at Mohenjo-daro which can reason¬ 
ably he considered houjies or shops, or which combined 
both functions, showed vatiations in size which no doubt 
corresponded lo the respective status and wealth of their 
occupants, their general plan was much the same. Building 
in the bctter*class Ironses invariably carried out in well- 
fired bricks, normally 11 by 5*5 by 3-5 inches, though there 
arc variants, and vi'aUs were aiw^ays built solid, not witli a 
faced rubble core. There seems to have been wide use of raud^ 
plastering inside the houses, and probably normally out¬ 
side as well, though one or two instances of more or less de¬ 
corative bricklaying rather suggest that these particular walls 
were left unplaslercd. The usual method of laying %vajs the 
" English bond* of alternate courses of headers andstretdiers. 

Following normal oriental custonis, the outside walh oJ 
houses ftontlng the streets were as featureless as possible and 
broken only by doorways. These had an average width of 
about 3 feet 4 incheSp and normally had^at timber lintels, 
though some were corbelledi Practically no trace of win- 
dow** was found, even in w^U-preserved walls, and they 
were probably very high in the room and small, with 
gratings of which some llragments in stone survived. Mar¬ 
shall commented on the forbidding blank walls of brick 
which foont One today in the excavated streets of Mohenjo^ 
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daro, and apdy compared the site to the mins of a 
cashirc industrial quart4!f * even with plaster and colour the 
smaller lanes and alleyways must have been strange and 
secret places lo walk m. 

The DDmial plan of well-to-do houses seems to have been 
ba^d on a courtyard, to which access was gained by a door 
which normally led not from the main street but from a side 
alleys there is often provision for a watchman immediatcl;^ 
inside the entrance^ Round the courtyard or on two or three: 
sides only arc grouped rooms of varying slzeSp, including 
bathrooms with very weU-made brick Boors and daboratir 
drains ninning out to the street, though privies arc practi¬ 
cally unknown^ Rubbish-$hcx>ts occur, however, running out 
through the wall into a bridk-built rectangular bin outside, 
presumably cleared by order of the municipal authoritiesp 
who must similarly have been responsible for the elaborate 
drainage system wliicb ran under the streets and into which 
house drains communicated. The main drains could be 
cleared by lifting large, specially made brick *manholc- 
cover^*, and the whole conception shows a remarkable oon- 
cem for sanitation and health without paraild in the Orient 
in the prehistoric past or at the present day. Soak-pits took 
the eventual sewage. 

Fireplaces were practically non-cxistenL, and such arti¬ 
ficial heating as was needed was presumably obtained fiom 
charcoal braziers. Stairways, implying upper storeys or at 
least flat roofs, were common, and in some instances beam- 
hplci for definite upper floors were founds Charred pine 
raftcni were found at Harappa, and sbsoo is also attested 
from Mohenjo-^iaro, where ptitlog-holes for squared beams 
up to 14 feet in span were found. Wood was afro used for 
doofdintdj, and, as we have seen, for the treads of the 
into the Great Bath. Wooden piihu3 may have been used, 
though rarely; a few poaable limestone capitals and bases 
have been found. The flat roo6 of housca were covered with 
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bamboo and rush matting coated with mud and earth to 
form a wild waterptoof ]aycr« 

In general the planning of the city at Mohenjtularo shows 
little imriadon in the type of house* but in one area there h a 
very interesting range of what can only be called workmen's 
quarters* idcndeally planned and apparently with a special 
well by way of a water-supply. Tlus group of cottages lies in 
the north-west comer of the HR area of the excavations^ and 
consists of sixteen identically planned structurca* each ao by 
12 feet internally and divided into two rooms^ one twice 
the size of the other^ These are arranged in two parallel 
rows, with a narrow lane on one side and a street on the 
other, and have thin walU suggesting that they were stogie- 
storey. The whole lay-out is so strongly suggestive of con* 
temporary coolie-lines that one feels that this is a likdy es- 
planatiop, and this view receives conhrmadon from the 
more explicit Harappa evidence^ 

Here* below the Citadel on the north, was undoubtedly 
the workmen's quarter of the city - perhaps one of several. 
A double row of cottages arranged much a$ at Mohenjo- 
daro was found, each identically planned on much the same 
principle of two mmn rooms, one larger than the other, but 
the individual houses were twice the size of those at Mohen- 
jo-daro. Fourteen such hous^ were found* and the existence 
of many more can be inferred {Fig- 19)- 
The whole area in which these coolie-liucs stood is* in 
WhccIcr^s words, * marshalled like a military cantonment 
and bespeaks authority’. In the areas excavated beyond the 
workmen's quartci? iverc oiderly rows of dreuLir working 
floors carefully built of baked bricki about to feet in dia¬ 
meter and originally containing at the centre a massive 
wooden martar sunk in the ground, in which grain could be 
pounded to flour with long heavy pestles in the manner still 
employed in Bengal and Kashnur. The worn bncks near the 
centres of these primitive com^imlling devices showed where 
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tlie baxc^fbotcd slaves liad stood >as [hey pouDded the grain, 
a.itd^rcniaiji 5 of wheat, barley and chaff were in fact found in 
some of the ccoErai hoUows (PI. 3), Behind these again was 
a great granaxy^ standing on a bnek-buOt podium 150 foct 
wide and probably at least 200 feet long, with buttressed 
walls and divided by a central akie, on each side of whidi 
were ranged the In-dividual storage blocks raised on brick 
subslructurts above the damp ground, and each measuxlns;; 
50 by 20 feeL Again, not far &om llie granary and working' 
platforms were metal-workers^ fiirnaces, which onoe more 
emphaske the semi-industrialized nature of this quarter of 
Harappa. 

Il is inevitable that one should mention slave-labour when 
describing this piece of planned cmnomy: the standardized 
little houses in dreary rows, the great State Granary* the 
municipal flnur-millsi Probably the nearest parallel to the 
cMlic-Ijiies k the Workmen's Vilbge at Tdl-ebAmania, 
with its rimilar blixdts of identically planned cottages, but 
the Harappa Jay^jut must antedate the Egyptian by ai least 
a millennium. The concentration of various trades and in- 
dustnes into specihe quarters or streets k* of course, common 
in oriental towra up to the present day, as it was in medieval 
Europe; and there was considerable centralized control of 
trade and industry in ancient Sumer. But this relegation of a 
particular group of occupations (o a restricted area of the 
aty* with the provision of a housing scheme evidently drawm 
out in the dty architect's office, represents something more 
Consciously organlzedi. To the Harappa civiUzation we musi 
prefutnabJy attribute the first really organizied industry in 
Western Asia, as distinct from that of a craftsmen’s guild. 

The water-supply of the two cities was obtained from 
«c^cotly constructed welU with brici fining* and as suc¬ 
cessive rii^ of brickwork had to be added as the ground 
level within the town rose from long occupation and flood- 
silts, these wells now stand up in the excavated sites like gro- 
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tcsque factory chimneys* Some wells sectn to liave provided 
a. private supply to indivijduaJ hotisc^p but others almost cer¬ 
tainly were for public uscj serving the purpose of the water- 
stall or piau of modem Indiap Round such weU-^heads have 
been found innumerable fiagments of mass-produced little 
clay cups, suggesting that, as in contemporary Hmdutsmt 
there was a ritual taboo on drinking twice from the some 
cup, and that each cup was thrown away or smashed after it 
had been used. 

The ciahorate system of drains and the almost ubiquitous 
bathroomi have already been mentiorked. The bath would be 
taken, as in inodern ludb^ by pouring water over the body 
from a Urge ]ar, in the small bath-room with its well -pa^-ed 
brick floor and its outlet drain in one corner. Some of the 
floors still show the polish of bare feet upon them, probably 
aided by the oil used to prevent the sldn from drying in a hot 
climate. 

Apart from the two dties, the Harappa civiilxailon is 
represented by a Urge number of small towns and villages 
of varying size and status, and at least two fortifred sites, 
Tlicrc is considerable variation in the sUc of thw settle¬ 
ments, ranging from such sites as Cbanhu-daroj whose ex¬ 
tant remains cover an area looo by 700 feel, to hamlets like 
Amilano, a bare $qo by ^oo feet. It is impossible to cstiiyiate 
precisely the area of the Hamppa occupation at Dabar Kot, 
whichf as fkr as it is knownt occupies only the upper part of 
the great too-foot-high telL This tell has a diameter of t2oO 
feet at the base, but it may have covered an area some 450 
feet acrossi and similarly at Sandhaunwalla on the Ghaggar 
River the Harappa occupation was couimncd tvitbm tJie top 
9 feet only of a aS-fetot-high mound measuring 750 by 500 
feet at the base. 

In the smaller sites the use of burnt brick is not so ubi¬ 
quitous as in the dtlo; a circumstance not altogether sur¬ 
prising when the demands on fuel and labour implied by 
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such huUding matcriai are considered. But it is interesting to 
note chat bidted bricks of the s [anidard Marappa proportioiLi 
occur as &r afield as Rupar on die Upper Sudej; Derawar 
in BikancTp and Rangpur in Katiiiai^i^arj as wdl as at 
Chanhu-daro and in sites in the Larkana neighbourhood. 
At Dabar Kot burnt bricks were founds but measuring ^4 by 
t6 by 4 inches and 21 by 16 by 3 inches; these arc outside 
the range of variations recorded in the Hitrappa bricks, but 
oji the same site were also mud-bricks a i by 10 by 3 inchiiSp 
which oScr a better comparison and arc themselves paral¬ 
leled in size and material on sites of both the Kidli and the 
Arnri-Nal Cultures^ At Sutkagerh-dor burnt brick structured 
were recorded in the nineteenth century by ^focklcTj and 
.some bricks found by Stein not in sifii measured l6 by 6 by 
2^ mebeS) again not within the known Harappa rangCi 

Several sites in Southern Sind had stone foundations on 
wbicli walls of mud brick or of terre pis6e prouxnably stoodr 
to j udge by the absence of stone debris on the sites and the 
continuation of the stone Jbcjtings unbroken by doorways 
(c*g, at Amlbno, where the footings are dear)* Mud-brick 
walls appear to have eidstcd! at Sandhanawallah, while at 
Sutkagen-dor the outer walls of houses were masonry for at 
least 5 feet, and the inner partition wails had a 3-RKjt-Mgh 
masonry foundation supporting mud bricks. At this site, too, 
the use of wooden pUlais was deduced horn the stone bases 
found in position by Stein* 

Of the smaller unfortified sites of the Harappa Culture, 
Chanhu-daro has been fixcavatcd to the greatest extent and 
shows a^ general resemblance, on a smaller scale, to the 
citieSj with the notable exception that the five successive re^ 
building phases within the Harappi Culture occupation of 
the site arc separated by layers of flood-home debris, and 
that rebuilding did not fidlow the plan of the preceding 
settlement* DrainSp wells, and house-plans conform to those 
of the ciUes. Of the other sites little detail has been recorded; 
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a characteristic brick drain and wdl were found at Dabar 
Kot, but eUewhere little save incomplete plans of houses has 
been found in the trial trenches du^. At AmUano stone 
foundations am visible over much of the site and show that 
the whole lay-out was more or less homogeneous and ori¬ 
ented roughly on the cardinal points. The very small aiee of 
this settlement suggests tliat it might have been a posting- 
house or serai on a route leading toward* the coast^, foUow- 
ing indeed the line taken today by the track fiom Hydera¬ 
bad to Karachi| which runs past the site* 

There are a couple of fortified sites known. All Murad 
in Sind is surround^ by a stone wall 3 to 5 thick, which 
endoacs an iircgularly rectangul^ area, within which were 
houses and at least one wdl - such slight vill^ fortification 
must have been the normal provision for safety from robben 
and cattle-raidcis. At Sutkagen-dor in the Makran, how¬ 
ever, there was a more massive fortification, and a rec* 
tanadar area 1 as by 170 yards was enclosed by a stone w^l, 
built of roughly-squared stone blocks in courses, 30 feet wide 
at the foot and with a vertical inner face, and the outer face 
battered at an angle of 40 degree*. Stein considered its prob¬ 
able original height to have been from bo to 25 feet, and the 
whole site is dearly a very strongly defended dtadd. There 
were traces of an entrance only 8 feet wide, with probable 
flanking towers or guard-houses, in the south-west corner, 
and there bad been buildings both inside and outside this 
gateway* 

The fortified site of Tharro in Sind has already been mm- 
tioned on p, 77, and the defences attributed in all probability 
to the Amri Culture, which b represented on the site. But 
the possibUity of their being a product of the Harappa civili¬ 
zation must be borne in mind, for among the pottery finom 
the site lliere i* a great deal of rather soft, coarse red 
ware with characteristic Harappa ■offering-stands^ among 
the forms repre s ented. Furthcmiorc, Majumdar found 
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pictdgraphs approxldiaUng to itc Harappa script canned od 
tl« living rock at more than one point on the hill, and there 
are burial cairns apparently of some form of the Hareppi 
Citjture dose by. 

The intcrprctatiofli of these provinciaJ iitcs does not pee* 
sent any difficruldca — they reprracnl the more or less peasant 
and agncultural bac^kgroutid which the existence of the cities 
ptesuppcK^. SoiTic of them must have been chiefly tradings 
posts - Sutkflgen*dor seems n dear case in pointy and prob¬ 
ably Dabar-Kot as well^ and the former nmy have had an 
added importance as providing contact with the sea'-going 
tnidc of the Persian Gnif and the Arabian Sea^ 

Some indication of what tHs trade did in fact involve can 
be gained from the detailed examination and analysis of the 
various stones aad metals used in the Harappa civilbiadofi 
for decora ti'i-e or utilitaxian purposes. From the west bitu^ 
men, alaba^ieTt ^d probably AteatJte seem likdy to have 
been obtained from BaJuchiJtan; and farther afidd Afghani* 
Stan may have been a source for silverj though Perahi is per* 
haps a more likely region. From Persia, too, gold may have 
been obtained, and more certainly silver, lead, and Un* Two 
semi-prcciOiis stones, turquobe and lapis-la^uit, are certainly 
of Persian or Afghan origin, the latter most probably fiom 
Badakshnn, la mom for it» precious stones throughout the 
centuria. so that the poet Mir, writing In Delhi in the 

fifteenth century, could naturally say of tlie features of his 
beloved: 

or the beauty tif cy» I thall 

fell the gazellci uf HindusUin j 
Of the tincture of yciur lips I jJia|| 
icU the rubies of BadaJahan. 

The eoiapicuoiH deposits of hactnatiie, the red hoti oxide, 
in the [dands of the Persian Gulf and near Honmii!, ex- 
ploitrf in ancient timea by Sumer, also seem likely to have 
provided this red colouring matter for India. 
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Southwards, the Kathiawar region, in which there Ls, 
significantly enough^ at least one Harappa settlement, would 
have provided the chimk shclb used for inlay and other 
decorative purposes, agates^ camelianSi onyx and chalce¬ 
dony for b4^ds, and probably rock crystal as wed. The fish 
of the Arias spedes, today dried and sailed in large quatid- 
dcs on the Western Indian coast, and known from the re* 
mains of its bones to have been eaten at MohenjoHdaro, may 
also have come firom this region, or that of Kamcht. 

East of the Indus, Rajputana is most likely to have pro¬ 
vided the copper and probably the lead (froni ^mer) used 
by the Harappa metahsmiihs, and from this region, too, 
steatite, slate, jasper, bloodstone, green chalcedony, and 
other stones for beads would have come« The Dekkan is 
likely to have provided amethysts, and a rare stone, ama- 
zonite, must hnve come from the Nilgirt HilU or, Icis prob^ 
ably, from Kashmir, Kashmir and the Himalayan forests 
would have provided deodar wood, probably floated down 
the rivers, as wdJ as the substance siiajil^ used in folt-medi- 
cine, and the horns of deer, also believed to have medicinal 
properties. And perhaps from beyond the mountains, in the 
Pamirs, East Turkestan, or even Tibet or Burma, came 
jadeite. 

All this trade, quite apart fi'om that within the boun* 
daries of the Harappa kingdom itsdf, must have involved a 
consid^able merchant class, with the attendant organiza^ 
tion of caravans along recognized trade-routes and not im¬ 
probably the provision of halting-places or caravanserais in 
the remoter districts: I have suggested that such small site* 
as Amllano in Sind might represent such serais. In the trans¬ 
port ofgoods, one would expect camel* to take a conspicuons 
place, though pack-horecs may wcU have been used, especi¬ 
ally ID the mountainous regionsj and what looks Like a little 
clay model of a pack-saddle has been found at Jhukar in 
Sind, probably of tlie Harappi period. But many animals 
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can be used fdr transport in the mountains^ as anyone will 
realize who has seen the flocks of Jong-haired goats coming 
over the passes to India &om Ladakh^ each with a little pact 
of nxJb-salt slung across its back. 

For slower and heavier transport^ the ox-cart was cas^ 
tensivcly used in the Harappa Culture* Modda of carts in 
clay arc among the coininoncst antiQuities on the pre¬ 
historic sites of the Punjab and Sind, and the type repre- 
^nted is exactly that which today creaks and groans with 
its ungreasisd^ nearly solid wheels in the village round 
Mohenjo-daro, and in ihet carries your luggage from Dokri 
railway station to the site when you visit it. The type, we 
now know, is unchanged even in its wheel-base, for the 
recent Hamppa excavations have revealed cart-ruts belong¬ 
ing to an early phase of the city*s occupation having a width 
of some 3 feet 6 inches^ W'hich is that of the modern carts in 
Sind. Such thingi have a long sutvIveI- value - the standard 
gauge of modem English carts was already fixed by the 
third century sx. in these islands. 

\MiLIe nver trafEc must have been considerable^ there is 
no direct evidence of the use of boats, and only two repre¬ 
sentations existp One is a rough drawing scratched on a sherd 
of pottery, but one can recognize the high prow and slcre^ a 
mast and furled sail, and a steersman with a long steering- 
oar. The other is a more careiulJy executed engraving on a 
seal, and shows dearly a vessel with very high prow and 
stem, and apparently made of reeds, the lashings of which 
are diatinedy scen^ Amidships is a. square cabin (or shrine), 
perhaps made also of reeds, or as a tent. A steersman is very 
sketchily drawn in, seated on a raised platform in the bows. 
Vessels of similar type, na far as can be judged finm repre- 
sen ta dons, were cbaractcrbttc of prehistoric Mesopotamia. 

Though not strictly concerned with trade and the taam- 
port of meichaodisc, this is a convcTuent place to draw 
attention to another type ofvehklc in the Harappa Culture, 
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known from n charmidg Iktle bronie model &om Harappa 
itsdfj and from another almoit exactly similar from Chanhu^ 
daro — a striking example of the uniformity of the cul ture In 
two places 400 miles apart. These models represent a little 
covered trap, very similar to the ekka of modem Indian with 
a roof and curtainj of fabric set up on four poles above the 
cart-frame: in the Harappa model a driver is seated in front, 
well forward between the shafts, with one hand on hit knee 
and the other raised to hold the reins, and both models have 
Iwt the draught animal. But from Mofaenjo-daro come two 
bronze oxen which evidently came from precisely such 
modds, and provide the evidence missing at Chajibu-daro 
and Harappa; in both the cart and the oxen, bcariagsfor 
the wheels are provided by loops of metal below the objectp 
and there seems no doubt that they belong to models of 
almost identical type. 

To the foreign trade and the relations between the Ha- 
tappa civilization and other powers we shall return later in 
this chapter. It must always be remembered that archae¬ 
ology may give us a misleading impremon of trade relation¬ 
ships, since Its cridence is confined iilm<Bt entirely to non- 
perishable materials. How much cotton was exported from 
prehistoric India Is unknown^ and, while Jt is probable that 
colonics of Indian merchants were settled in Sumerian 
towns, there is strangely little evidence of what was brought 
back to Indian In the abaeiicc of a written record that can be 
understood we can hardly hope to know whether spicea and 
pepper, for instance, were already in the ihirt! millennium a 
staple of trade with the Westi or whether incense was such a 
niarketable commodity then as in later times. Slave-traOiCp 
too, b an archaeological imponderable to a very large ex¬ 
tent, except where skull types may give an ambiguous due. 
But the bronze of the Danemg-Girl from Mohenjo^aro^ 
so dosely representing the type of habdressing and adorn¬ 
ment of the Kulli Culture of South Balncbbtani does at least 
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suggest ihat the merchants returnmg ^ong the southerly 
caravan routes may have brought with them girls whose 
cxodc dancing and unsophisticated charms might be thought 
to tickle the fancy of the tired business men of Harappa or 
Mohenja-claro+ 

From merchanH and trade to writing and arithmetic is a 
reasonable enough transition: Speiser has put the whole re¬ 
lationship into a ddightfully cynical phrase - * writing was 
not a deliberate invention, but the incidental by-product of 
a strong sense of private propertyIt is not swprUingi then, 
that the bulk of the inscrlptioiis in the Harappa civilj^tion 
that have survived are cut on stamp-seals, engraved with 
figures of animals or less often of gods and humans, and evi¬ 
dently used as a means of identifying the property of indi¬ 
viduals (Fig^ Apart from the seal inscripdoni, there are 
inJrequent short stamped signs on pots or inscriptions 
scratched on after firing. A group of inscribed objects v^fiich 
stand alone are small copper tablets with inscrip dons and 
outline engravings of animals. 

Leaving for the time Ixdng the type and significance of the 
seals themselves^ wc may note a few definite facts about the 
Harappa script. Once again it is necessary to say that it has 
not been read or transliterated - the language it represents is 
quite unknown • the script has no direct aftkiities with any 
other known ancient script in Western Asia (or indeed elsc' 
where). These lacts have not, however, deterred the irre¬ 
sponsible theorist, and the Harappa inscripEions have been 
'read * with a bland assurance and a complete lack of any 
authority by more than one pcHon, and given more than one 
interpretation. One can only say that, apart from attcnipLS 
Eo connect it mih the nineteenth-century ‘script*' of the 
natives of Easter Island In the Pacific, the Harappa scripi 
has perhaps suffered less from lunatics than the Minoan. But 
perhaps it h only the shortness of the available Harappa in¬ 
scriptions that has deprived us of such entertaining ftmtasiES 
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^ the LranjIitcfAtion of ibe Phmstoa Disc Into Basque 
brxamctcrs. 

Hie Horappa script seems to have employed a total of 
about 400 characters, but, excluding variants, they can 
probably be brought down to not more than 350 different 
s>'iiibols. This ID itadf shovrt that we arc encountering the 
script at a bite stage of its development, for if we rum to 
Mesopotamia for analogies we ftnd that the Early Dynastic 
Sumerian script employs about 900 characters and the num¬ 
ber in the Unik period syllabaries is believed to be »me- 
thing like ^|0OO. There is a tendency to reduce the number 
of characters as language and writing develop, and this evi¬ 
dence of maturity in the Harappa script is in predse accord¬ 
ance with the other evidencci so often str^sed in this book^ 
that we know the culture ooly in its later phases. And one of 
the most striking proofe of the essential stagnation of the 
Harappa civilization is the fact that there is no devdopment 
at ail in the script throughout the whole history of the long 
occupation of the great cities. 

The script is essentially pictographies even though we 
cannot rceogniaic many of the objects represented. It is stiff 
and precise, and is exactly comparable in its forrrudlty to the 
hicn>gl>phic script of Egypt; no equivalent to the more cur¬ 
sive developments such as appeared tn the hierattc and de^ 
tnotic hands of Bgypt^ or in the cuneiform script of Meso¬ 
potamia, has been recognized in prehistoric India. While 
this may be thought to be due parily to the nboence of any 
documents of a more or less temporary natnre^ such as 
would be written in Egypt on papyrus or in Sumer on day 
tal>]ets, yet even in such things as rough inscriptions 
matched on pots the signs arc still the formal designs known 
foom the carehdly cut seal inscripdonsp 

No inscription of more than twenty or so symbols is 
knovuTii but it can be deduced that the language was read 
from right to !cft| though when a second line of inscription 
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is procDt the bmitrophed&n practioe, aa known in e^y Greek, 
of reading the lines aJtcmateiy from right U> left and from 
left to right, ^eems to have been followed. Certain signs can 
be identified as normaJly coming cither at the end or at the 
beginning of inscriptions, and othcir may represent nume* 
Tali; there may have been, some system of accents or dla- 
cridcals used^ The signs are of course not alphabetic, and by 
analogy they could represent either syllables, ideograms, or 
determinarives to indicate the of thing to which the 
word belongs. 

One might reasonably suppose that the inscriptioias on the 
seals represent jsersonal names and perhaps titJci, and there 
is no evidence to suggest a direct connexion between the 
device engraved on the seal and the legend, though on the 
little copper tablets there docs appear, as a general ruliTp to 
be concordance between the animal represented and the 
group of signs accompanying it. There are no monumental 
or public inscriptions known in the Harappa dvilizatJoiij 00 
hint of anything which could be regarded as a business docu^ 
ment, a private letter, an historical record or a literary coni’^^ 
position* When bilingual inscriptions are found, and the 
script is eventually read by their means, it ts tmiikdy that we 
shall learn much about the life and thought of the people! 
certainly there will be no new literature revealed^. 

As it stands, the Harappa script is unique, intrusive and^ 
without descendantSp Its rdalionship to the ancicDt scriptsj 
of Mesopotanua is likely to be analogous to the Egyptian 
system of writing, itself wholly different from anything 
known in Sumer, but perhaps inspired by it, as far as the idea 
of representing a spoken language by a fijted set of synibob 
goes* The apparent priority of Mesopotamia in the inven- 
lion of writing implies that India, like Egypt, derived the 
basic idea of a written script fiom that source, but, as in 
Egypt, the script early took on a characteristically local fonfif 
The type of language likely to have been spoken within the 
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Harappa kLngdom is as imoertala as die details of tbc script^ 
except that we can fairly ddlnitdy rule out any of the Indo- 
European languages. The pexTOtcncc of a Dravidian type of 
language ^islanded" in Baiudustan among the Brahuis has 
given rise to the supposition that the Harappa language also 
belonged to thig group* but the Munda group now laigdy 
spoken by Proto-Australoids in India is another daimant. 
The fact that Dravidlan can* like Sumciian, be described 
as an agglutinative language has been brought forward in 
support of the tJaim for this languagt>group, but all dis¬ 
cussion must remain acadamc until the inscriptions are 
deciphered. 

A very Large number of weigh ts all belonging to a umTorm 
system have been found in the two capital cities of the Ha-* 
rappa civilization, as wdl aa at Clianhu-daio and other 
^m^cr sites in Sind, at Mchi in South Baiuchistan, and 
probably (from Modder^s description) at Sutkagen-dor in 
the Makran. Normally these weights are very carefully cut 
cubes of banded grey chert* graded extremely accuratdy in 
A curious system independent of any other known in the 
indent world, and one which seems to have been far more 
scrupulously observed fhan was the ordinary practice dse- 
Hvhere, The weights have been found to mn in a ratio of 
t, a, 8/3 p 4, 8p 16, 3a* 64, 160, floo, 320, 640, and can 
recognized as a system in which the unit was rado t6* equi¬ 
valent to 13^64 grammesi binary in the lower weights and 
decimal in die higher* with fracdonal weights in iHidk Thk 
use of the multiple 16 is interesting and curious, and the 
number had a iraditional importance in early Indian 
numerology, surviving indeed in the modem coinage of 16 
annas to 1 rupee I 

The smaller weights were certainly used by jewellers and 
bead-makers, and many were in fact found in a bcad- 
workcis* shop at Chanhu-daro, It has been suggested that as 
ihcy are never marked with any sign to represent the weight. 
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Lhcy may Imvt been used among a mcrciiaiit pppulatioa 
largely ignorant of the ait of x^dug or written arithmetic^ 
but this seems a little unlikely. The way in which weight 
system was preserved or enforced throughout the whole area 
of Marappa settlement and from beginning to end of the 
knowTj duratiem of the cullute is remarkabie. 

Fragmentary evidence of equally exact s>'!rtems of ineas- 
uiemcnt has been recoveted. From MoheryoHdaro ^me s 
broken scale engraved on sheJl^ of which nine accuiatcly 
divided intervals remainedj indicating a decimal scale of 
1 3a inches probably rising to a 'foot* of (32 inches; and at 
Harappa a bronze rod was found marked oJT in units of 
^'3®7® which can be related to a scale based on a 
'cubit" of «0'62 inches, a unit frequendy used in the ancient 
world. The inferences &om these two scales wttc tested at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro by a check series of ov^cr 15a 
measurements of architectural detaUsi with the result that 
the concurrent use of two units of measitremcuL, a * cubit* of 
between ao-3 and 20-8 inches, and a ‘foot’ of between 13-0 
15*2 incheSj was proved. Mcmiurenient* resolved them* 
selves into simple multiples of one or other of these standard 
units - for indlance the Great Bath at Mohciyo-daro is 36 by 
ai ujuts of a foot of 13'^ inch^, and the circular workings 
platforms for flour^pounding m die Workmcn*s Quarter at 
Harappa had a diameler of 10 feet of 13*2 inches^ 

The late Sir Flinders Petricj one of the few persons to have 
studied ancient metrology on a wide basis, pointed out that 
the 13*2 inch foot was very widespread in Wistcrn Asia and 
in prdiistoric and Ronnan Europe, iurvivjjig indeed aa the 
builder^s foot used in English medieval buildings. The 
Royal Cubit* of sO'Sa inches is equally widespread, and 
subdivides into palms and digits, the Harappi measure 
having On it diviaiDns of one ha!f-djgit, conect to within 0-3 
per cent. Behiiid these accurately constructed scales, and of 
course behind (he whole lay-out of the Harappi itrect s^-s- 
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itmE and house-plans^ must lie a souiid knowledge of prac¬ 
tical geoinea7 and land surveyiDg. 

The engraved seals already referred to in connexion with 
the iiiscripdons cut upon them have^ however, other claim a 
to our attention (Fig. 22). The scenes depicted upon ihcin 
usually consist ofrepresemations of animals shown in profile^ 
and frequently carved w-iih a brilliant surenCK of touch: 


Fio, 221 Impreaifiona frotfi inscribed Mohcnjo-daiti 
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wmt aji a nnal s are mythical inventions, such as ctiimcraa and 
unicorns, but others, notably the magnificent series of 
humped and dewlapped buUsj monumcjitaJ for all thdr 
mimactinc size, are of beasts immediately recognizable as 
likely to be ^milbr, wild or tame, to the Harappa artists. 
Some seals show mythological scenes which give m hmts as 
to the possible strains m Harappa religious thought^ and 
these will be commenled on later when dealing with the 
problems of Harappa religiom There ia a of so-called 
small seals from Harappa which seem to be among the very 
few objects from any of the sites which show significant 
stratification, for they are confibied to the lower levds. 

But the essential future of the seals is that they belong to 
the class known as stamp-aeafr. Such seals were pressed 
directly on to the soft material used for scaling, in the nor¬ 
mal manner of a modem seal or a signet-ring^ further than 
that, the Harappa seals are muaUy square. Now the seal as a 
method of marking property is of great antiquity and its use 
is very widespread in the Ancient East, but one peculiar 
development, the cylinder-seal which is roll ed on to the sealing 
to produce a continuous band of pattern or an oblong 
is entirely a Sumerian invention, and its appearance in any 
ancient culture in prehistoric Western Asia can be altri* 
buted lairly confidently to Sumerian infiuence - os for in¬ 
stance the rare cylinder seals In prehistoric Egypt. The fiicl 
tJiat cylinder seals are as rare in the Harappa civilization as 
they are in Egypt stresss the independence of the Indian 
culture of any but the most indirect and slight Sumerian 
influence, and the use of stamp-seals certainly cannot be 
attributed to that source. 

The itamp-seal is known, in one form or another, as early 
ai Halaf timea in Syria (with decorative patterns, not 
oaturalistic designs) and timilar ^butlon-seab* appear in the 
Tal*]*Bakun A phase tn Bouthem Peisia, with clay sealings 
showing chat they were Indeed used for this purpose, and 
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again in Sialk III, Giyan V, and Hissar I in the north. Alt 
gi-aU are normally decorated with geometric designs, 
b«t at Giyan there is a roughly engraved figure of a scor¬ 
pion, The feet that the Harappa Culture is characterized by 
atamp-scals should indicate that its eventual antecedents arc 
likely to be fovmd in Persia, But it is curious that stamp-seals 
arc unknown in any of the Baluchi^ cultuna, the couple 
tiom North Baluchistan, akeady mentioned in Chapter IV, 
being of MarappS typ® and probably imported from the 
plain*. While wt! Shalt see that there are certain points in 
common between Harappk painted pottery and that oi 
North Baluchistan, this discrepancy in respect of teals is very 
interesting, and seems to place a barrier in the way of any 
more or less direct derivation of the HarappS civilization 
from any of the known peasant cul tures of Baluchistan. The 
individual technique of the Harappa seals, which were sub¬ 
jected to heat after carving so that the steatite of which they 
were made acquired a lustrous while surfeoe, can be recog¬ 
nized on the seal from Nal. although there the technique of 
engraving is not that of the Harappa artut, but that shown 
in the lo^ pot designs. 

In addition to the glyptic art of the seals, the HarappS 
sites have produced' some remarkable pieces of sculpture in 
the round. The imexpectcd naturalism of some of these has 
caused doubts to be thrown on their authentidty as third- 
inilltmTiiiim work. The red sandstone torso of a man from 
Harappa is perhaps tlie best-known piece, and its mature 
rendering of the human form, no less than the subtle but per¬ 
ceptible stylistic affinities it has to Indian sculpture of later 
date, has more than once caused its extreme antiquity to be 
questioned; the tTLatmcnt of the heavy lines of the abdomen, 
for instance, is astonishingly similar to some work of Kush an 
dale, 

A second sculpture (in grey limestone) from the same city 
must also be taken into consideration: it is a dancing figure 
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in which the head has been affixed separateJy with metaJ 
pegs, the arms and legs arc also designed to be in more than 
one piece similarly held togetheTi and the nipples are inlaid 
in some sort of plaster^ The sandstone torso too has had in¬ 
laid nipples origmaUy, as well as discs on the shoulders and a 
separate attached head. The technique of the sculpture dif¬ 
fers in the two figures, the dandng figure showing facets and 
striations absent in the evenly rounded contours of the torso: 
it seems unlikely that they are by the same hand. 

Archacolggically tire drcumstanccs of finding are not 
wholly satisfactory, as the strattgraphical record docs not 
furnish us with precise evidence. But we may turn for com- 
parati^tr evidence to other sites. Mohenjo-daro has produced 
several pieces of stone sculpture in convincing arcliacologicaJ 
contexts, and of these the bearded man wearing an em¬ 
broidered garment is justly famous. Here k an art tradition 
more hieratic, more formal than the naturalism of the Ha- 
rappa torso, but wx may note again the use of inlay and 
metal - the trefoib on the robe and tho disc on the bared 
right arm ; probably the eyes and perhaps the ears may also 
have held inlaw's, while the sockets for a metal (probably 
gold) collar can be seen at the base of the hair on each side 
behind the eara* And in at least one other minor piece of 
sculpture in steatite from the same site, a charmmg little 
bull, sockets for metaJ ears, horns and e>'e3 arc again pro* 
vided. 

Now this adornment of sculpture with inlay and metal^ 
work is a frequent fashion ig prehistoric Western Asia, but 
one not characteristic of early historic Indian sculpture- One 
is therefore indined to accept the two Harappi. sculptures 
as authentic expressions of prehistoric Indian art in the third 
millenmum ».c. There is, however, additional evidence to 
support thk view* From Mohenjo-daro also comes the ex¬ 
quisite little bronze figure of a Dancmg-Giii, more than 
once rdcTfcd to already, with a secttidve modelling of the 
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body and Limba docdy itJdo to the feeling of the Harappa 
sciiiptiires. This bronze was found in an unexceptionable 
archaeological context^ and we have seen that it represents, 
in ail details of hairdressing and adornment^ a sophisticated 
versioD of the female type known in the roughs schematized 
pottery figurines in the KuUi Culuirc, and is likely to repre¬ 
sent trade between Mohenjo-daro and South Baluchistan. 
The sum of evidence, therefore, suggests that naturalistic 
human sculpture which even foreshadows later Indian arils- 
dc modes was produced In the Harappa civiJJ^don, and 
wTaj already essentially Indian. 

One thing which needs to be stressed m connexion with 
the sculptural art of the Harappa civilization is the complete 
lack of an y monumental or public oompotitions ^ a situation 
comparable with the absence of public inscriptions. If the 
sculptures, or any of them, represent ddUca, then they can 
have graced only private shrines - if mdlvidtials, they can 
have played no part in any state ritual. And in the whole 
fidd of Karapp^ art thb privacy^ almost ficcrecy, obtains, 
and one has an uncomfortable impre^ion of cities of for¬ 
biddingly blank walls behind which wealth is boarded and 
jealously gxiardcd. 

The sculpture give us a hide Information about the clodi- 
ing and hairdressing of the people - the diort beards worn 
by the men, the liah' bound back by a fillet with its two ends 
banging down behind^ the embroidered robe worn so as to 
leave the tight shoulder bare. The abundant clay figurines 
of women > some probably to)'i. othci^ godlings in household 
shrincsj sjxowp as do the comparable figures fi^om Baluchi^ 
stanp details of elaborate head-dresses and an abundance of 
necklets and ornaments^ and such rich ornaments as wc can 
deduce from the figures are in fact known from many finds 
in the Harappa sites. 

Scattered beads and fragments of jewellery are frequent 
finds, but there arc several occeptional discoveries that have 
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preserved intacl: entire parurcs, callan, girdles, and nect- 
laces. One lucb find is almost certainly the result of a very 
succ^ul buiglary carried out in the third millenniiii^ b,c. 
Forma hdc dugdown 7 or beneath one of the cottages 

in the cciolie>.lioes at Harappa was found a great mass of 
jewellery of gold and semi-precious stones - there were 
nearly five hundred pieces of gold, ranging from annleis to 
beads, and many complete necklaces made up of multiple 
strings of beads and metal. The situation of the find ii 
very unlikely that it was acquired by legal means, and it 
looks as if a patrician lady's jewel-chest was rifled; or per¬ 
haps this was the stock-in-trade of a jewdier (who must have 
b^n the Cartier of liarappa 1) carried off by a burglar who 
hid the swag but failed to recover it. 

Four hoards ofsimilar jewellery from Mohcnjo-darosecm, 
however, to have a different history, for they are all signi- 
hc^tly from the latest occupation of the dty, and probably 

L already beginning to go dowTi- 

1^1. We shall see tn the next chapter that there is evidence 
that the end of the Harappa civilisation was brought about, 
or at least precipitated, by barbarian inroads from the west, 
^d the Mohenjo-daro hoards, some of them packed in silver 
jars and wrapped in cloth, are eloquent testimony to 
troubled times. They may have been bidden hastily by ihrir 
onginal owners for safety during a raid, or they may repre¬ 
sent loot gathered together by the raiders and left behind in 
a temporary retreat, but whatever their history they cer¬ 
tainly tcU of inscemrity and the collapse of the old traditions 
of the liarappi kingdom* 

Tlie actual jewellery worn includes gold plaquo with 
ornmcnial white paste inlay, plain gold armlets and globu¬ 
lar beads, gold conic^ ornaments which we know, from the 
evidence of the Kulli figurines, were worn over the ears by 
women, and a great variety of necklaca or girdles often 
made of multiple strings of beads separated by ‘iparert’ 
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which kept the rows parallel- The individual ht^ds were 
made widi very great skilly and a great favourite was the 
very long tubular bead of carneliaii; other materials used 
include jadciic^ perhaps brought from North Burma or 
Tibet* Lapivlaauli was very sparingly usedp in contrast to 
its frequent use bi Stimer, hut a curious technique of *etch“ 
ing* a white pattern on red camelian was somedincs em- 
ployedj and, as we shall seCf this type of patterned carnclian 
trad b known in Mesopotamia and Persia iu the third 
and second millenma a*C. and has an interesEing bearing 
on the trade relations and the date of the Harappa civili¬ 
zation. 

At Chanhu-daro a bead-maker's shop was excavated^ and 
the technique of making the long camdian or agate beads 
could be recovered p The rough stone was first split and sawn 
into a bar, about 3 inches in length and square in section: a 
copper saw using an abrasive such as emery or powdered 
quartz was probably used- This bar was then carefully flaked 
to a rough cylinder and then ground and polished, and at 
the same time the central longitudinal perforation was 
bored, by means of tiny stone drills* These were rods about 
ij inches long and 0*12 inch in diameter, with a cup- 
shaped hollow at one end to hold the abrasive powder witJi 
which the actual boring was performed — an csperimcai 
showed that it took ^0 mmutes to drill to a depth of r milli- 
metre by this means, using emery as an abrasive, and this 
would mean that k would take about 54 hours to drill a 
3-inch bead! Even allowing for greater adroitneM in the 
practised craftsman and the probable use of a wooden bow- 
drill into which the atone points were fitted, the making of 
these beads must have been a slow process* but in the im¬ 
memorial stagnation of the Harappfi d\dlizalion this w ould 
have counted for Little* 

In addition to the beads there were ear-rings and prob¬ 
ably nose-studs, as in modern Hindustan Simple copper 
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mirrors with a handle were usedfor the toilet; kohi or some 
similar e^Hmetic seems to have been used, and applied with 
speciaJ little rodsj while razors were: dertainly used for 
shaving. 

There arc some agreeable toys* usually made out of baked 
day^ though here it is not always possible to make a sharp 
distioclion bctwccti children's toys and figurines which might 
adorn a household shrine (PL 8). But cattle with movable 
heads iJi^t waggle with a stiing, and monkeys that slide 
down a nope and^ owing to the deliberately bent perforation, 
can be stopped at will by tightening the string, are dearly 
for fun and not for worshipp and the same may be said of 
maiiiy of the toy carts. The mexjel cart made of day was a 
iavouritc toy in early historic India, and indeed Thi UUk 
Ciqy Cart is the riilc of one of the best* known plays of ancient 
India, written somewhere before the dghth century a.d-; 
the plot turns on the hiding of jewels in a small boy’^s toy 
can. Then there are poiioy whbtles made in the shape of a 
hen or other bird, which can be made to give a suipiislngly 
loud co€>ing noise when blown in the right way, 

A couple of bricks have been found roughly scored with 
lines marking out a game; one contains part of the whole 
pattern which might either have been similar lo a known 
Siunerian games-board or fTHOther type from Egypt, The 
other brick has a row of depressions into which pebbles or 
something similar, such as beans, could be flicked, in the 
manner of the games of certain Alrican tribes. Both bricks 
probably came Jrom pavements, and contrive to give a con* 
viiidng picture of household servants playing, and probably 
gambling, in a shaded comer of the courtyard. Dice were 
certainly usedp and must mean games of chance: the arrangio 
meat of the "spots^ was not tlie same as that usual today, 
when any two opposite sides add up to seven, but i is oppo* 
site 3, % opposite 4, and 5 opposite 6. Incidentally, a limt^ 
larly marked piece has been found as £ir away as Tepc 
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Gaivrik in the north of traq^ with other evidence of Indian 
cont^ta. Thii use of dice la interesting in view of the great 
popularity of gambling on some game of chance among the 
Aryans, whose arrival in India, as we sliaJl see, marks the 
end of the Harappi civilization. 

^rurning now iirom the minor arts and crafts to more basic 
manuJactures, we must consider first the potteiy* The reader 
has no doubt feJt a certain relief in the escape from the mmu- 
tiae of pottexy styles and ornament that had to occupy so 
much of Chapter IV, but we caimot altogether leave out of 
account the pottery of the Harappi civilization, even if it 
does not have the overwhdmingly important place in the 
culture that it has in the Iffls fully explored communities of 
Baluchistan, where so much depends on local ceramic vari¬ 
ants in detecting cultural difierenccs* 

Potters* kilns arc known from the latest phase of Mohenjo- 
daro, when the slackening of municipal authority' in the days 
of the city's dodlne permitted their erection within the resi¬ 
dential areas* They arc circular, with a stoke-hole and fur^ 
nace beneath a perforated floor originally covered by a 
domed roof, and represent a rather more evolved type than 
that found in Sialk III ^ they are also comparable with those 
from Susa and Mesopotambn sites of Early Elynastic date- 
Six w'cre found in a restricted area at Mohenjo-daro and 
dearly represent a potten' quarter* 

The Harappa pottery is for the mEiat part plain^ mass- 
produced war« for purdy udlitarian purpoata, peculiar in 
its types to the Harappa kiugdom iudf, and without recog- 
ruzabie antecedents or analogues nut^ade^ Among the types 
represented, however, one is pardcuiarly noteworthy, which 
coEisists of a platter on a raised foot, usually referred to as an 
* offering-stand \ The appearance of sherds of this type of 
vessel on a site marks the presence of the Harappa civiUza- 
tion as surely as *Sajiiian' pottery betokens Roman occupa¬ 
tion in Europe^ These oflfcring-stancU derive from the 
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pcdcstaUed bowls Lnown, for instajico^ in the Zhob VaUcy 
In the Rana Ghuiidai II phase: this type is not, however^ 
represented among the Bufl''-ware group of Baluchistan ex¬ 
cept for possible examples in the Amri phase. 

The decorated pottery of the Hajappa Culture (Pis. 6 
and 7) gives one an Imoiediate due iq its likdy origins, for 
it is a blach-on^red ware, the designs being painted on a 
deep red, lustrous slip. This strongly suggests that its con- 
neadons lie with the North BaluehisLim wares, such as those 
of the Kana Ghundai 111 phase at Periano Ghundai and 
other sites. But already the Harappa styles have taken on a 
characicriatjcally individual form which do not m them¬ 
selves seem to owe much to North Baiuchistan styles of pot 
painting; on the other hand they have certain quite strong 
similarities with the KuLLi style of the south. 

Two groups of patterns are of common occurrence: the 
geometric or abstract forms include the dtstirLCti\^ intersect¬ 
ing circle motif repeated as an overall pattern^ and a smaller 
but dgniheant group employs naturdistic motifit of plant 
and animal designs. It is dilhcxdt to make comparative com-^ 
ment on the first group of patiemi, except to note that a oer* 
tain Iddncy-shaped motif is common to Harappa shell inlays 
and gold jcwdlery as well as to pot ornament, and that the 
intcnccting drde pattern is found on a vesad firom the Nal 
cemetery, though there painted on to a htiflbadcgroiindH. The 
naturalistic designs are interesting. They aie usually painted 
in a sprawling, slapdash technique which envcia all the avail¬ 
able area of the vessd in an irregular mass of foliage and ten¬ 
drils, among which birds (sometimes peacocks) and leai 
frequently animals take their place. It is an untidyj luxuriant 
style, and has nothing of the formalism and sense of precise 
patterning found in so much of the Baluchistan pottery; one 
almost feds that the hard, arid hill^couiitry produced a taut, 
muscular style of painting, but that dowu in the humid 
plains a tush jungle style grew up* 
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Tbc trcatmciit of the bodies of the animals and birdj is 
bwt compared to those of the KuUi stylCp with thick outlijacs 
inside which a cross-hatciimg or scrita of parallel strokes 
up the space. There is a tendency to horizontal dongatiotii, 
more appropriate to KuJli than to the northero region^ 
where vcriica] distortioa can be traced so dearly through 
the RG II and III sequence^ and some of the pots have 
scenes which really do recall KuUi very remarkably. There 
kt for instance, a pot wi th buff dip and from a very late con- 
tod at Mohenjo-daro which has an dongated deer or goat 
with cross-hatched body standing in a landscape hlled with 
dot-and-circic and cross-hatched blobs^ with a secondary 
animal (probably a jackal) and a ^iky-branehed tree. 
Although the style is not pure KuUi, it looks like an import 
from that region late in the dty^s history. But at Chanhu- 
daro representations of the ibcic and antelope occur on pot* 
tcry of norma] painted Harappa type from the main period 
of occupation of the site, and sjinilar scenes appear at 
Harappa i^elC 

But the most remarkable painted sherds from Harappa 
ihow scenes with human hguies (Fig. 23)» One shows a 


Fia . 33. Sherds showing humans and animals, HaiappS 

fisherman carrying two nets suspended &om a pole across 
his shoulders, svith a fish and W'hat is probably a tunic tienr 
his feet, which rest on a cross-hatched band, presumably the 
river by which heis walkingp Fragments of another pot, from 
a late phase of the rite's history, show that it oiigiciaUy had an 
ambitious serin of panels round its circumference, in which 
r.i.—8 
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tiaturalifUc scenes alternated with metopes of chequer-work. 
Tltc surviving scenes show, fiest of all the boughs of a tree 
with a bird seated on one of them^ by which Is a doc suckling 
her kid, with two bkdSj a hsh and a star in the upper part of 
the panel; and secondly a man with one hand raised and the 
other toudilng liis head, and a child with upraised arms, 
with two Gshi^ and a cock in the ficldi Fragments of two 
other panels show a tree, the head and arm of a man, and 
perhaps a hooded cobra on one, and on the other a large 
branching tree. 

It is as dilBcuJt lo pin down the sources of these various 
motifs aj it is to produce a pedigree for any other feature of 
the Harappa civilization. I have suggested KuUi as a Likdy 
source, at least in pari, and one may note that large bulf-ware 
pots in which chequer-work panels alternate with branching 
trees and ibex-figures occur in the Khurab cemetery in Per^ 
siati Makran: this pottciy' Avill be discussed in the next chap* 
ter, and may be approximately contemporary with the later 
phases of the Harappa Culture - Le. about aooo b.c. or a bit 
later. 

One other type of pamted pottery in the Harappa Culture 
should be mentioned, that In which the design b painted in 
Mvcral colours. Sucli polychrome ware b very rare in the 
Ancient Orient, altliough painting in two colours, usually 
black and red, is not unusual and crops up in various cul* 
tuns at vaiidus times - Tell Halaf, jemdet Nasr, the Zhob 
Valley or Arori, for instance. But true polychromy, such as 
we find on the sherds from Harappa and Molienjo-daro 
which are painted in red and green on a buff slip, or that 
from Chanhu-dajo W'hich appears to show a naturalistic 
scene of birds and animals in black, while, an d red on a yd- 
low ground, is very exceptional. Nevertheless, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, polychrome ware employing a very 
full range of colours, including red, blue, green, and yd low, 
b characteristic of the Nal Culture of Baiuchbtan, and it 
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seenu difficult tu di^scKdatc ibis Gtom the few examples in the 
Harappa siteiH '^The Chanhu-daro shetd at least, with its use 
of yellow colouring^ strongly ^u^ests some sort of connexions 
with the Nal series of painted pots. 

An ardhcial substance manniketiircd and used In the Ha- 
rappa civilization^ and of some importance, is faience. This 
b essentially a composition of some basei, mixed wit h a po^v- 
dcred glaze, which is then fired to form a vitreous substance 
with a glazed surface which can be coloured in manufacture 
by the addition of various mineral substances to the com- 
ppsidom The process of manidacture is complex, intimately 
associated with the use of frits and glazes, though not neces¬ 
sarily with the manir^cture of glass itself. Such an elaborate 
technique is not likely to have been invented independently 
in several areas of Western Asia in prehbtoric times. It is 
nevertheless known at least as early asjemdet Nasr times in, 
Mesopotamia and Syria, when faience beads are already 
common, and about the same time it appears in Egypt, 
while at Susa in Elam it actually appears to have been 
known to the people of the first phase of occupation and 
btirial on the site. This Susa I phase should in general lerros 
be contemporary with the later part of the A 1 'Ubaid and 
the first h^f of the Uruk periods in Mesopotamia, so the 
presence of faience there seems to mark its earliest appear¬ 
ance in Western Ada.. But it dots not appear in the Baiu- 
chistan cultures, except at Nal, where a few heads arc an 
ob%'iciu5 Harappa import j and elsewhere in the regions 
immediately to the wtat of India its appearance is sporadic 
and Jaie - as for instance the st^itary bead from Anau III 
and another from Shah Tepe^ The use of faience by llie 
people of the Hatappa civiJizationi then, seems likely to be 
derived from Mesopotamia or perhaps Elam at some still un- 
identified stage of the culture's earlifjs^ evolution, for it is 
frequent at all levels in the excavated sites, from the begin- 
ning to tlie end of their occupation^ where i t was much more 
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cxtCDsivdy ^ployed than, for imtancc^ in Early Dynastic 

SlLtnET. 

The metal industry of Harappa haa mnny curious and in¬ 
teresting featuresL Like ail the eady urban civilizatiotis of 
Western Ana, that ofiiarnppa was formally a * Bronze Age’ 
in that copper and bronze were the only metals used for 
le a king tools and weapons. In Chapter III we saw how the 
use of copper seems to have been discovered among the 
makers of painted pottery in the Persian highlands or some 
adjacent region^ first by using natural pieces of raw meta! 
and hammering them into shape, and later by imddng it 
Grom the ore and mdEing it so that it could be cast. Analysis 
of the meud from which Harappa tqob were made shows 
certain significant impurities aceidentally included which 
give an indication of the possi ble sources of the natimd ores 
from which it was obtained, for there is no reason to think 
that smelting was not known to the Harappi folk from the 
carli^t phase at which we know the culttin:. In the Haiappa 
copper there is normally a little nickd (usually below 0-5 
per cent, and seldom above i-o per cent.)^ but the propor^ 
tioh of arsenic is higher and Is sometimes excessive^ Now thli 
presence of arsenic shows that it is unlikely that the Harappa 
people were obtaiiung their copper fnrimi die sources 
as the Sumerians, who were workitig ores with a slight nickel 
content^ but with no significant arsemc» and which may 
have been obtained in Oman on the south-west side of the 
Fenian Gulfi The Harappa copper most likely came finom 
Indian ores ijt the Eajputana district, though Fenian 
sourcca are not absolutely ruled out» 

The Harappa metai-smiths were manufacturing obj^cii 
in copper, cuther crude or refincd| in bronze (copper with 
approximately 10 per cent of tin dehbcrately or aocidentally 
added); and in a copper-arsenic alloy, almost certainly acci¬ 
dental but one whi^ gave an added hardness to the metals 
Actual repnaentativc analyses arc as foUows; 
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The question of the early tisc of bronze Is intensdng. In 
many Instances it ieems likdy that the introduction of the 
tin alloy was accidental and that it was used only So lon^ as 
the rather rare metal could be obtained casUy to add to the 
copper; often the two ores arc found together and thus an 
accidental bronze could easily be produced. In Sumer the 
first bronze appears in Early Dynasde III times in the Royal 
Tombs of Ur; its occurrence in Giyan TVh may be rather 
earlier^ and contemporary with Jemdet Nasr. At Sialk cop¬ 
per is used throughout the earlier prehistoric periods as it 
was in the first phases at Anau^ but in Anau III a copper- 
arsenic like the Indian is Ioio^vtIk At Hissar, copper was 
known from Hi^ar I onwards, and although objects from 
Hissar III have traces of tin (and one contained nearly 3 
per cent) true bionze was not in use on the site. 

The techniques employed in Harappa metallurgy in^ 
eluded casting and foiging ~ the former procc^i of course^ 
is dependent on rndting the metal before it is poured into a 
mould. But casting was never developed in prehUloric India 
to the pitch it was in early Sumer, and this simpler technique 
r«u]ted in the preservation of certain very primitive forms 
of tool which soon became demoded in other areas of West¬ 
ern Asm« Copper is a dilTicull metal to cast in a dosed mouId^i 
owing to the bubbles of free o^sygea which tend to malte the 
casting spongy, hut the addition of a very small percentage 
of tin (under i per cent.) or of arsenic acts as a dcHmdiiing 
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agenu This permits good castmga to be made even by the 
complicated ffrr pftihir method, in which a model is made in 
waxj coated m clay, and then heated until the wax is mdted 
and absorbed in the baked mould; the molten metal 
then be poured in to take the exact &hapc of the original wax 
model Such figures as the Ban ting-Girl from Mohenjo-darq 
must have been cast by this ptutess, with subsnjucnt work 
in diasing and finishing the surface; and the little model 
canopied carts were also presumably made in this mannen 
But the curious fact is that dosed-mould. casting^ cither by cin 
by less ambi tious pRKiesscs involving moulds in more 
than one piece^ was never used in the Harappa dvilizatiQn to 
produce tools which gripped their hafts by means of a socket, 
although this technicsue was discovered in Sumer in very 
early times and jiom this centre its adoption vvns rapid ui 
moat regions round about. 

The axes produced by the Harappii metal-smiths in par^ 
ticular are of thesiinplest flat type which appears in the v^cry 
earliest stages of the manufacture of metal tirols in many 
parts of the Old World, and can indeed be cast from an open 
mDuId of the most primitive type (Fig. 14)+ Flat axes ofpte- 
ctscJy the Harappa forms appear in Si^ UI* Hbsar 
Giyan Vcj and Susa I - a period approximately contem¬ 
porary with late A 1 *Ubaid - early Uruk in Mesopotamia; 
they may be dated to the fourth if not the fifth millennium 
fe.C* But rough shaft-hole adages in copper or bronze were 
already being made in Sialk IH and Susa I, side by side 
with the more primitive fiat type, and in ihc A 1 "Gbaid cul¬ 
ture itself and in that of jemdet Nasr there are models in 
pottery that appear to represent advanced types of metal 
shafe^hoie axes^ It is true that at Mohenjo-daro a similar 
day model vras found at a low level, which again seems to 
represent a form of shaft-bole axe* but the absence of the 
type among the abundant metal-work means iliat it was 
never adopted for practical uscp In Sumer, however, the 
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ihait-holc axe and the application of this principle of haftiJig: 
to other tools and weapons were universal by Early Dynastic 
times- 

It appears^ thcreforei that the Harappa dviliMtion was 
based on some culture which had inherited the early Eramati 
tradition of the primitive flat copper or bronze and that 

evolution of the form was arrested partly by the inherent 
conservatism of the Indian culture and partly fay the lack of 
efreedve contact with Mesopotamia or immcdialely pdjaocnt 
Eiam, where the shaft-hole type appean to have had the 
longot life in Western Asia. Something similar can indeed 
be observed at HLssar in North Ptecsia, where shaft^bolc 
types first appear in I-Iissar III together vdth a large body of 
material indicadng strong influence from Sumer, probably 
not earlier than Akkadian times (about S-C,). And, a* 
we shall see in the next chapter^ the appearance of these 
weapons in Hissar III is to be related to the same move¬ 
ments of people that brought the first shaft-hole tools to 
India* 

Within the limitations of conservatism, limitationa that 
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mm almost sdf^imposcd^ the Harappa metal-snuthi pro¬ 
duced a mass of competent workmanship m chbdsp knives, 
razors, spears (though, without the atrengthenmg mid-rib so 
soon developed in more progressive centres of metaJ-work- 
ing), hsh-hooks and the fiat axes already mentioned (Fig^ 
24). At Chanhu-daro especially these axes tend to taJ^e on an 
elongated form narrower than the archaic Iranian forms, 
and they are comparable with the long chisels from the Nal 
cemetery and other tools from North India discussed in the 
next chapter. There w™ also a wide range of bronie and le^s 
frequently silver bowls^ cupWp vases^ and other vessels^ none 
of which, however, shorn any subtlety of form, and these 
compare all too wdl in their unlnsphod mediocrity with the 
pottery of the culture. 

The general impression we obtain from the Harappa arts 
and crafts is indeed one of competent dullness. As I wrote in 
another context, the HarappS sites and objects 

* imply all too cfTecdvdy the elaborate organization of an 
urban mercantile class whose products lack not only the 
barbaric spontaneity of the older and more primiti ve cul- 
turcs, but even the ehia^y rkht vulgarity of Early 

Dynastic Sumer and display instead a dead levd of 
boufgcois mediocrity in almost every branch of the visual 
arts and crafts.* 

The dead band of conservatism in design, rather than in 
techniquet heavy on aU the Harappa products. Complect 
tedmical processes were known, weO understood, and ad¬ 
mirably oiganized for production^ but the output suffered 
from standardkation and an almost puritanical u tilitar ian- 
ism* Working within such narrow Mmits of tmclitional forms, 
fossilized over the centuris into a rigid, inescapable mental 
prison, the artist or craftsman could have faund little oudel 
save in developing technical virtuosity. The pattern of Ha¬ 
rappa dvilizatioa seems to have precluded great monumoits 
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such as templc^i p^accs^ or tombs^ wheran an outburst of 
artistic acbicvetdeut could redound to the gtojy of the gods 
or the pride of ^ splendid jspendthiift monarch^ The secrcixy 
of those blank brick walls, the unadorned architecture of 
even the dtadel buildings^ the monotonous r^ulaiity of the 
rtrccts, the sdflmg weight of dead tradition ali combine to 
make the HarappS dwlizadon one of the least attractive 
phases of ancient Oriental histoq^. One can grudgingly ad¬ 
mire the outoome of its rutliless authoiitarian regime rather 
aj one admires the civil engineering of the Roman army in 
the Provinces, but with as little real enthusiasm. I can only 
say that there is something in the Harappl civilkation that 
I find repellent. 

There remains another aspect of the Harappa Cul ture to 
be discussed before we conclude our survey. It is clear that 
the potent forces behind the organisation of the Harappa 
kingdom cannot have been wholly secular, and there is, as 
we have already seen, more than a hint that the priesthood 
of some religion played a vtr)» important part in the regula* 
lion of Harappa econotuy from iivithin the wails of the dta- 
dd* of the two capital cities. Such rule by priests, or priest- 
kings, would be wholly in acoordance with what we know of 
other ancient civilizations in WMtern Asia, where the writ¬ 
ten record has provided us with an insight beyond the limits 
of archaeology, and it is unlikely that the Harappa dviliaa- 
don, individual though it was, differed radically in this 
respect from its sister kingdoms. 

To the nature of the religion administerai by such a 
priesthood some of the Harappa rchcs give us dues. TJie 
numerous clay figurines of women suggest that, as in Balu’ 
diutani there was loinie formi of worship of a. Mother^God- 
dess in which figures played their part in household 
ihtinf% and there is a sealing which bears a representation 
gf a female fiom whose womb a plant issues, and suggests the 
idea of an earth-goddess concerned with vegetation. Such 
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goddesses arc comuHon in the Hinduism of the countryside 
texjay - the gramojiipaias of many a rustic shrine;: the pricsts> 
significandy enough* are not the Brahmins, whose authority 
dates back to the Aryan invasion of the middle of the first 
miUennium but outcastes who still know the ways of 
the gods before the gods- 

And this is not the only link with contempdrary Hiaduism. 
1 here is more than one representation otiscalshom Mohenp- 
daro and Harappa of a male god, homed and ihree-faecd, 
sitting in the positbn of his legs betii double, hccl-to' 
hed, and surrounded on one seal by four beasts, the dc- 
phanc, the tiger^ the rhinoceros and the bufTalo, with a 
couple of deer by the throne at his feet. There can be littlr 
doubt that we have here the prototype of the great god 
Shiva as Lord of the Beasts and Prince of Yogisi he may have 
been conceived as fourTaced, and with hia four animab 
IcKiks to the four quarters of the earth. This would indeed 
recall the symbolical elephant^ lion, horse, and bull on the 
Maur^'an column of the third century b.c. at Samath, The 
deer by the god^s throne make another significant link with 
Later leligion* and with Samath for, sunUatly placed, they 
are the Inevitable aocompimiineiit of Buddha in rcpresenia’ 
tioiis of the Deer Park Sermon. 

There is also evidence of some form of phallic worship, 
with representations of the male and female generative 
organs ; of trec-wniship in w^hich a deity is shown in the 
branches of the sacred fig-trec or pipai, stDl regarded as a 
holy treCii^ In ancient times leav«i provided the motife 
for many pottery'-painters in the Harappa Culture and 
others under its influence, such as KuIIl and NaJ. The seal 
representations again show what must be sacred animals - 
such as the humped bull, whose privileged position today* as 
he noses his way unmolested through the bazaars, hdpmg 
himself to whatever Urkes his holy &ncy, must date back to 
the third millennium on the banks of the Indus and the 
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Ravi* Otlicr ciilt-aiuiiials on the seals stand In front of curi¬ 
ous * mangers' or "sacred braziers ' somehow connected with 
their worship. 

llic one or two seals on which a hero is shown dcTcating 
tigers or other beasts (Fig. aa, iKsttom right) suggest com¬ 
parison with the Sumcnan hero who battles with lions, 
Enkidu or Gdgameshj and here perhaps there may be 
evidence of a faint strain of common tradition or even 
of Sximcrian influence In rcligtous matters during the 
time of the flourishing of the Harappa Cul ture^ But^ on all 
other counts, the religion as implied from the archaeological 
rernains is significantly distinct from any others known in 
VVestem and is essentially Indian irom the staru The 
absence of any budding that can be interpreted convincingly 
as a temple may be due to the chances that anch a structure 
may still be concealed beneath the stupa at Mohciijo«daro 
and that another has been boddy removed by the brick- 
robbers at Harapps i but it b nevertheless cmious that no 
such building has been traced in these or any other site. We 
know that the formal plan of the Sumerian temple was 
itlrcady fixed in A 1 'Ubaid limes, and similarly in such a 
conservative civilization as that of Harappa one would ex¬ 
pect a rigid and recognizable iormula of temple-budding from 
the earliest days. One would expect abo to find minor shrines 
of recognizable plan out^de the citadel areas. The absence of 
any such buildings docs imply that household shrines wo-e of 
more Importance than centralized worsltip In specific temples, 
Thi links between the Harappfi religion and contemporary 
Hinduism are of course of immense inter^t^ providing as 
they do some explanation of those many features that cannot 
be derived from the Ary^an traditions brought into India 
afteTi or concurrently with, the fall of the Harappa dvillza^ 
tion. The old faiths die hard: It is even possible that early 
historic Hindu society owed more to Harappa than it did to 
the Sanskrit-speaking invaders. 
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Uatil recently little was known of the burials of the Hs- 
rappa people. It is norma] in the andent oriental dries to 
hnd^ even in the heart of the occupied areas, burials made 
among or under the homes and contemporary with the living 
Lohabitants, but despite rite daims of Marshall and riiw 
who followed him 1 do not fed that any true burials con¬ 
temporary with the Harappl dvilufation were found within 
the dty precincts on either of the two main sit«. It b again 
an instance of the Indian individualism, and perhaps an¬ 
other example of strict urban byolaw'S. At Mohenjo-daro a 
series of skeletons were found, of assorted agia, sexes and 
anthropological types, individually or in groups of up to 
fourteen personsp and in all instances the bodies lay in 
disorder and Other circumstances suggested a violent or acci¬ 
dental deaths and in no seme a deliberate burial deposit. 
At Harappa a curious, tighdy*packed mw of human skulls 
and a fw other bones, represenring over twenty people, 
was found on the outskirts of the dty: the deposit is unex¬ 
plained, but is hardly a normal burial. Fragmentary bones 
from anotiio- site in this dty were claimed as a fJhtctionar 
burial, but may be modem; and a dednitcfracriona] burial 
at Mohenjo-daro was associated wi th a pottery vessel of a 
type now known to belong to a phase folfowing the Harappa 
dvilizatlon. The groups of broken pots dted by Marshall as 
allied to fractional burial groups seem to have no claim to 
any funerary signihcance whatever. 

There rernmn the so-called " poat*<^cination iirris* at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, containing a miscelJanrous 
assortment of sherds, artihicts, ornaments and animal, but 
never humaiLp bones. These urns, which were found beneath 
streets and houses, were regarded by the excavators as the 
burial deposits of bodies complctdy cremated, and (invoking 
modem Hindu practices) were supposed lo have been 
thrown into a river or otherwise disposed of With Wheeler, 
I cannot regard these as having anything to do with human 
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bulial: t am iadincd to thwk that sometimes at least they 
may have served some drainage or soak-pit fimcbon, which 
would account for the mbcellancous debris drifting tntfr 
ibenL The row of such pots^ immediately behind [and pre* 
sumably beneath the eaves or guttw) of the range of build* 
ings immediately withm the diaddi defences at Harappaon 
its southern edge CEitamly suggests such a use. 

But in 1937 a cemetery of the Harappa people was found 
at the type-site south of the dtadel and outside the built-up 
area of the city* not far from the previously discovered 
'Cemetery of later date than the Harappa Culture and 
described in the following chapter. The new cemetery, R 37, 
was further investigated by Dr Wheeler in 1946. It was then 
established that k was contemporary with the main period 
of occupation of the city and that it was earlier than the 
earliest phase of Cemetery H. Fifty'-seven gravci were ex¬ 
cavated in 1937 und in 194^1 and a lull report is awaitcdi. 
though the 1946 materia] (ten graves) is already published 
(Fi.4). 

Eridence of the continuous use of the cemetery over a feir 
period of time was afforded by eighteen instances of later 
graves which had cut into earlier burLals* and eight instances 
of still later graves which had cut these^ but the culture 
represented by the grave-goods is homogeneous throughout. 
The burials were extended^ iwith the head usually to the 
north, and a large grave ^vas made to accommodate qiian- 
tides of pottery vessels, up to a maximum of forty and usually 
from fiflcen to twenty. 

Personal ornaments and toilet objects were also occasion¬ 
ally buried with the dead - a copper ring on the third finger 
of a right hand ; necklncK and anklets, bangles or stringi of 
beads, a rod for applying ey c-painL Twelve graves contained 
handled copper mirrors, and in one was a small lamp and 
the bones of a fowl at the feet of the dead. ^ 

One extremely interesting burial was found in 1946, in 
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%yhkh the body, probably that of a girl, had been buried ina 
wooden cofBn and wrapped in a shroud of rteda, of whkh 
traces still remained (Fh 5). Such reed-shroudr or co&ir arc 
a fairly obvious form of protection for the corpscp and arc 
known in Sumer in Early Dynastic and Akkadian dnies (that 
is, between about 2600 and 2000 n.o., and so tontcinporEr)' 
with Harappa) and die use of such a mode of burial in the 
R 37 cemetery has been considered by Dr Wheeler to imply 
a link between the two civilizations. 

Farther afield j □[hcrcemeteiiei or groups oTburiab wholly 
or partially q£ the Harappa Culture have been identihedi 
notably at Dra^awar oa the Ghaggar River in Eahawalpur 
State. Here was a cemetery at least 200 yards square which 
yklded in trial digging by Stein ihicdonal burials (Le. skek- 
tons which had been reniovcd firom some other place before 
die final burialj and so in diksorder Of incomplete). In the 
R 37 eemetery there were groups of Harappa pots, some^ 
times aa many as twenty*one in a single grave* At Deraw-ar 
the cemetery* as at Harappa, lies outside the adjacent 
mounds* whkh, up to 40 feet high, represent the ruins of the 
settlement. At Sutkagen-dor in the Makran thxw large fiots, 
containing cremated human bones and Eoiall vesads* a shell 
bangle and an omamented disc, were found buried upright 
in the debris of the fort wall on the outside: evidendy they 
weie depoatod late in the site’s history ox a time when the 
%¥aU was becoming rtnuoua. They seem hkdy to bdong lo 
tlic Harappa Cullure in view of the sherd of a typicaJ *oficr- 
ing-stand' in one burial. 

Outside the defensive walls, of the settlement ou Thniro 
Hill in Sind Majumdar excavated some remarkable stone- 
huih chambers in stnall oval cairns, whJdi, although they 
contained no trace of a skeleton, seem explieable only as 
graves originally contamtng Inhumatioii buriali now rotted 
away- The chamben were buLh of dry wallmg and were 
rectangular, averaging about to by 3 feet and with walls 
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stAnding up to a ftet &om the floor. Tliey were enclosed in 
cairns about i s by 20 feet overall, and contained pottery 
which included *oflhring-standa* not unlike the Harappa 
type, of plain red ware. 

The cemetery of Mchi has been described above in Chap¬ 
ter IV! the scanty material and imperfect record make it 
dilEcult to assess the Harappa clement thcrcj but certain 
plain red-ware pots, indudmg vessels shaped like a flower¬ 
pot and a shallow footed cup, may have Harappa affinities, 
and the same should apply to the very similar vessels in the 
Khurab ccmetcr>' over the border in Persian Makran. The 
rite was ercmnlton at McKi and probably fractioiial burial at 
Khurab, 

Apart from the probably Sumerian usages in the R 37 
cemetery it is diflkuk to cite any aignifleant parallela for 
these various burials — the Baluchistan cemetery of Nai 
already described has points of similarity to R 37 fbc 
numerous vessels buried with the dead* and in R 57 there 
was at least one brick-edged grave comparable with those ai 
Nal. But the large groups of pots are a common feature in 
the prehistoric and historic graves of Westem Asia: we shall 
find them recurring for instance ttt the Shahi-tump ceme¬ 
tery, later than the Harappa period, in the Makran, and 
again in the Cemetery H at Harappa itself, similarly of late 
date^ 

Wc are now in a position to consider a flnal aspect of the 
Harappa civilization - its rdations with foreign powers and, 
in consequence,, its date and position the contem¬ 

porary civilizations of Western Asia. We have already seen, 
in Chapter IV^ that there w^as contact established between 
the merchants of the KuUi Culture in South Baluchistan 
and those of Early Dynastic Sumer, probably soon after 
2800 B.C.J but it is difficult to be sure that oonncjdoiis be¬ 
tween Harappa and Sumer were really established as early 
as this. At Mohenjo-daro there was lound* in a very early 
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a. fragment of a carved steatiU; vessel of a type idenUcaJ 
with thtKSe known from South Baluchiscan and in Sumer m 
Early Dynastic timesj and this might be used as evidence for 
equating this phase of the dcy with Early Dynastic Sumer, 
But, as we have seen* contacts between the Harapp^ Cul¬ 
ture and that of Kulli (which seems to have originated this 
type of steadtc vessel] were noaiinuous throughout the life 
of the two great ddeSp and 1 have pointed out that there is 
actual evidence of pardcularly strong KuUi contact in the 
last phase of their history^ Together with the pottery on 
which I h^ed thui suggestion^ there were ako found at 
Mohenjo-daro fragments of two steatite boxm (or vesseb) 
from the latest levels;, we must assume that the type bad a 
long life in South Baluchistaii| and cannot use' the presence 
of fragments of these stone vessels in the sites of the Harappa 
Culture ns dating materia]. 

In Sumer there is no absolutely clear e'videnee of Harappa 
contact Until Akkadian dmes that is^ from 2300 to aooo 
B,o» or a little Inter* In deposits of this period, however, a 
number of typical Harappi engraved seals have been foimd, 
and one sealing which shows on its back the impiint of 
coarse doth. The ^cals (and other pieces of evidence, such as 
pieces of typical Harappa inLay-work^ a die with the pecU’- 
liar Harappa system of "spots % and a scratched reptescnUi- 
tion of a humped bull) suggest Harappa merchants cstab^ 
lished in Sumoian cities and engaged in a trade which may 
well have induded cotton ^khIs. How long this trade rda^ 
tlonshJp continued is a htile uncertainj^ but it seems likely 
to have ceased soon afr tr aooo 

Unfortimatdy evidence of the complementary aspect of 
this trade, Sumertan goods in the Indus Valley or the Pun¬ 
jab, b scanty. There arc three cylinder-seals from Mohenjo- 
daro - a purely Sumerian type, here probably made by a 
Harappa lapidary for clients who seem to have acquii^ 
outlandish tastes in such matters: can they have been re* 
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tired cotton-mcrcliaiita home firoin Sumer? Xtcfe is a little 
bronze toilet-set which could be called Sumerian; there may 
be the reed diroud in the R 37 cemetery - really there ia 
very little else that can deanitcly be attributed to Sumerian 
contacla. matever the nature of the Harappa-Sumer riade 
agreement, the Sumerian contribution must have consisted 
largely of invfaiblc exports I The etched camelian beads to 
whidi reference has already been made may be imports 
fiom Sumer to India, although the feet that they ’were 
apparently manufactured at Chanhu-daro, and that their 
curious technique of manufacture surviva in Sind to ^e 
present day, rather suggests diat they ’were an Indian in* 
vention of the third millennium a.c. Keverthdos, thi^ 
appear in greater numbers in Sumer, feom Early Dynastic 
to Akkadian times, and a little beyond, than in Harappii 
sites, and they occur as far afield as Ras Shamra^ in S^a 
and Trialed in the Caucasus in a probably third-millentuum 
gra’ve. As there is a possibility, however, that the tccbmquc 
was rc-dUcovcrcd independently in later times, they could 
represent a Sumerian import to India. 

It is possible to detect Haiappi contact, howct'er, with 
dvilizattons other than that of Sumer, and riniiJarly there 
are imports to India which are jion-Sumcrian. In the Hissar 
III Culture of Northern Persia, which probably dates firom 
Akkadian times in the main, there are several objects which 
seem to show Harappa contuudons, and the same applies to 
Anau III - both sites, for instance, have Harappa metal 
types, and at Anau is a day cart-modd comparable mth 
some from Chanhu-daro. The odd faience bead from this 
site too and a segmented bead firom Shah-tepe might come 
from Harappa as wdl as from Sumer, and the etched came¬ 
lian beads at Hiswr III and Shdi Tepe could ag^ be 
Indian rather than Sumerian in origin, though the evidence 
is not oondtuive. Stone has recendy published the results of 
spcctrographic analysis which show identity of composition 
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between an unsualified faience bead from Haxappa and 
another froni Crete of c. b.g.^ and this point is eom- 
merited on in Chapter VI below. 

From HarappHj Mohenjp-daro and Chanliu-daro oome 
bronze pirn or rotis ornamented tn a distinctive manner 
either with spiral tops or with repiesentatioiis of anlmab. 
These seem to belotig to a great province of barbatian 
metai-work which stretched from the Caucasus to Turke¬ 
stan* around the northern fringes of the kingdoms of Sumer 
and Akkadj with its main phase of productivity round about 
B.G. or rather latctp and the occurrence of these pins 
at various levels in the Indian sites implies that odd imports 
from ihc barbarous regions of Western Asia occasionally 
reached the otherwise almcKst dosed kingdom of Harappa* 

To Burn upj then* the Harapp^ civilizatiDn, while largely 
sdf-suffident and essentially Indian in its origins* and in the 
whole fabric and texture of its peculiar constitution* never¬ 
theless did have certain mterruittent outside contacts. The 
trade with Sumer seems almost certainly to have been iniii- 
ated by the South Baluchistan merchants of the KulJi Cub 
turc in Early Etynastic timESp and it is not stnuning the evi¬ 
dence to attribute to these men also the establishment of 
^Jactnrics ’ in the Sumerian cities where colonics of Indian 
merchants lived and worshipped in their traditional way. 
The Harappa traders acquired a business wdiich was already 
flourishing by about 2300 b.o,, and they again must have 
had their resident reprcscniaiivts in Ur and Lagasli and 
other centres of trade, using the characieristJq seals on mer¬ 
chandise and documents. In connexion with thb trade* 
Burely sea-borne up the Persian Ciulf* the fortified station at 
Sutkagen^or must have played a part, at the convergence 
of the routes inland from the little harbours between Gwatar 
Bay and Gwadar- perhaps other ports existed at the mouths 
of the Indus, 

Overlaud there was occasional coming and going - the 
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departure of an advertturoits c^avan 10 Turkcatany lo bring 
back lapb and turquoise, a foragn pin as a cinr^ty, and 
>. ta!» of imrest and tronble around the far Caspian shores* 
'^What was brought back from Sumer in the shipJ whose 
anchors 'were at Tygris and Euphrates weighed* we may 
never know from archaeology alone. Perhaps inscriptions in 
one or othiCT land will some day teU us: Indian cotton cer¬ 
tainly seritis an inevitable export for which some adccjuatc 
return must have been made. 

\\Tiilc the anteccdcnis of tlie Harappa civilization still 
dude 1 1 * 1 've can only say that in its tnatnrc fi>nii it is not 
likeiy to be earitcr than about 3500 b.c,, and that the only 
reasonably close point of contact with the West, where writ¬ 
ten records are available, is between the years 23^ 
itooo B-C. It is EiDt improbable that trade rclitions with 
Sumer ceased soon after thb time, when the struggles be¬ 
tween Hammurabi and Elam may have closed the fronders 
lor a lime. And just as Sumcr was suffering from the inroads 
of the barbarians from the lulls, so too, in the archaeological 
the Harappa cities and towns and in the villages o^' 
Baludiistan, we find evidence that kii^hip and the estob- 
lishcd order of things come to an end and the barbarians 
appear at a date rather later than that of the less sm^ssful 
attacks cm the Meaopolaraiim kingdom*. Her position far¬ 
ther to the enst saved India for 3 time, and the iniehanging 
civilization of the Indus and Punjab was left for a ceiiturj' 
or two to revolve slowly round the fixed points of authority 
in the sacred cludds, as it had done for so long. But the end 
was delayed, not averted. In the ne-xt chapter wc shall sec 
what archaeology tells us of the end of the Harappa civiliza¬ 
tion and the coming of the barbarians, 

Jifgbi ta Chaptar V 

The bMic evidenre fcf the HaiappA uvUimtion Is ajMtamfd In 
the crtaTOtibo reportt - f Marshall {and othm}, a»d 
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Uu /jMkr Cuii^i (J93t ); E. hUckay, furlAif B^oaUkois Aftihajo- 

^0 (LS 3 &)j N. €L ^laJunuljrj ui Smd (1934) 

ioiAJicr «ta) I M S. Vats, Rt^wsUom: ai Hv^ijppd (1^40)1 R. K M. 
WliMler, ‘Harappl t^$: the Ddbttco and Cemcl^iry R 37*, id 
4 ndffl^ /nrfu, no. 3 (1947)^ sS-igcJ; E. Mackay, Chonhu-dara Ex^ 
casasim {1943) j simimarics in E. Mackay; Jndus CkUkfldim 
(* 935 )» ChiJdffp Afcw U^fU m ih^ Moii Ammt Eait (1934)1 
Qiap* Vl II; S. Sartu AittitTUCiitts^flndm ([945)1 Chap. IL 

Reports 00 the skiiili vd-th comments on tfaephyilcaJ typo repne- 
sentod arc in tlto vanous exoivatioii leporfs; k* aiio H. F. Friedc- 
richa and H. W. Muller iti xxvin (1933), 383-406^ K S, 

Guh^ (Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 

AlTairt, 1944): H. Vallois, *Lcs Qssements litimains de Stalk\ 
m Fadi^i di Si^ Vol. n, 113^19^. For the McdiscxTaDean type of 
skuli^ sec CL S. Coon, Tfu Racw ^ Esiri?pr (1939), especially J4S- 
(50,4IXK5O0. 

The grain ftmaina have bem reported on in the wotk$ cited 
above, and in tbtle wider setting ducusied by H, Peake in Man, 
I 939 i 3^ 53 * animali from Haxapi^ ba%'^c been described 

in a ^Kdal oionpgraph* D. Fraihnd, Animal Ibmaiju from HsrappJ 
(i 93 $)r and in the Individual reports* 

For the j^immeg oT Molienjo-daro and Harapp^ and the signi¬ 
ficance of die dtadebp see R. E* hi \Vbeder in djmn/ dq. 3 
(* 947 )^ 74 “ 77 i fof ihc grain-pounding pUdbrms^ 78. 

The smaller lites of the Harapp 4 culture are described by Majum- 
dar, Ex/Uaraiims a Smd (1934) and by Stein, An j^chandagkal 7 W 
in G^mia, 60-71 (Sutiagen'dor); An Archa^alagual TW in Waz(~ 
rii&w md MrlA Baltadtisian, 55-64 (Dabar Kot)* 1 am indchti^ 

Mr Krishna ^eva for unpubliihed infi^nnatJoii on ibe Ghaggar 
River ilia, briery described by Stein to Gfag* Jeamr, xccl (191a), 
i73-]8^,a]id my aocotint of Amllaao embodia the radt of field- 
work there La 194^^ 

The quotation from the ptwi Mir is Jmm a tianslatint} by Pro¬ 
fessor Ahmed Ali, and that by iVufesSor Speber is Irom JTu 
Btgmmrt^^ i^fCiailLiaiim in Maepoiamta, Sapplemcnt to Jflttfft* Amfr^ 
OrimL Sk., i 939* The substance of my Oomments on the Harappl 
sculpture is taken from my article in Tht Bislin^ Afagadnt, ex 
£* 94 ®)p 33 ^ 7 i pemilssion of the publbhcn, and the quo^den 
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cm the chATfccter of Hwjipa ■« b (tom my Sme Aneirnl G^kt tf 
/nrfifl (1945), 16. j^t^Kxr 

My view* on the * po«t-crnnation' poB are iupportel hy R* B. M- 

Wbeder (lee. of. and the account of the R. 37 i^eteiywOl 

be foimd m this same eaccavatibn report. The dctcriptioD of the 
burial cairns at Tharro Hill a based on pertana] obacrvntibn in 
I943f S’TT^emeBting M^umdar's conuncnls. 

The contacts with Sumer arc stimmariietl in njy paper in da* 
hgw{iv *vn, 169-182, and by H. B. M. Wheder in And^ fadfa, 
CO. 3, yft-So. For etched r.imdian beads, lee H. Be <4 in An^, 
Jem., Jini (ig 33 ), 384 “M®J ?“** of Western denw- 

lion 00 Harappi aiies, my paper in daetwf /mfic, no. 4 2^ 

40, and for the analysis of the &iencc beads, J. F. S. Stone in 
dadpd^ urn (1949). aoi-205. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Time of Troubles and the End of the Cities 


A jiost wlxksc oniJait^t lOu; a burricane, a pupic who 

had never known a cily. 

Djrtastf Ttm-dak af Uf) 

The dual pattern of prcliistoric Western India at the begin- 
iiing of the second mLllcnnium with the great urban 
civLli^adon of Harappa in the plains and the simpler peasant 
communities in the aaluchistan hills, had endured almosi 
unaltered for seven or eight hundred yean at least; the 
Baluchi settlements themselves are Likely to have been »tab- 
lished as early as 3000 a.Cn, and some of them perhaps ear¬ 
lier, There is no evidence of violent change in the archaeo¬ 
logical record of this time^ villages are desertedj towns 
rebuilt after a flood, or new settlements are made, but the 
small, ^^-sulEdent societies in the remote valleys of the 
hills or the vast organization, of the Harappa empire in the 
plains continue their way of life unaiTccted by the outside 
world. 

fiut an intimation of wliat ocxwred to break thts long 
seclusion of peaceful p if stagnant, communities is to be found 
in the straiificatjon of the Rana Ghundai mound. Here there 
had been continuous occupation of the site accompanied by 
an evolving pottery^ style from a time JLkdy to be late in the 
iburth milJcnniutii up to one more or less contemporary 
with some part of the Barappa civilization* the RG Illf 
phase, perhaps about aooo ».c. At this point there is evi¬ 
dence that the settlement w-as sacked and burnt - "every¬ 
where overlying the foundation level ... [of the RG Illr 
phase] Ihere are pockets of ashes, as though some great • 
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conflagration Had taken place’, wrote Brigadier Ross in his 
dcscHplJon of the stratification of the site. Above this burnt 
layer, in the RG IV phase, the pottery types show a com¬ 
plete break from those below - coarse bowls appear with 
painted ornament, ‘ bold and not alt^gelhcr unpleasing in a 
somewhat tawdry style’. And this settlement was once more 
destroyed by fire, and again in RG V a change in pottery 
shows new folk settling on the ancient, flame-scorchcd Rana 
Ghundai teU; the pottery is now unpainted, with relief 
patterns encrusted on to Its surlace. 

This evidence of violence and of rapidly-changing popula¬ 
tions can mean only that the RG IV and RG V phases repre¬ 
sent a time of troubles, of insecurity and raiding, arson and 
pillaging in North Baluchistan. To the Rana Ghundai evi¬ 
dence can be added that of Nal, where the last phase of the 
Zhob-ware settlement on the site was also burnt down, to 
such a degree that the tell is still called Sohr Damb, the Red 
Mound, from its fire-reddened soil. At Dabar Kot the upper 
6 feet of the tell, exposed in section, showed no less than four 
thick ash laycis, implying repeated destructive conflagra¬ 
tions of the later settlements, and here there occuired abun¬ 
dant fragments of the encrusted ware of the RG V type on 
the surface. At this site too one of the later settlements was 
that of the Harappa folk, so the sacking of the leitlemetit is 
approximately dated. 

In South Baluchistan there seems no recorded cvidcucc of 
similar burning in the later settlements, but it must be re¬ 
membered that here little excavation has been done. At one 
site, however, a imall tell at Shahi-tump, near Turbat, a 
cemetery had been made in the ruins of an abandoned 
village of the Kulli Culture, which can also be equated with 
the presence of Harappd folk in the region by means of a 
fragment of a clay toy cart of characteristic type. So the 
Shahi-tump cemetery is later titan the Rulli Culture and 
some pba« of Harappa. In the area excavated by Stein 
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twelve mhimuidoj] burials were found, and an addidonul 
seven groups of grave-goods wiih no rcecagnizabk htiman 
remajAS, 

The inhuuiatioiis where idenlified all appeared to be of 
complete bodies lying on their backs or ddcs with the 
ficxed. Grave-goods in moat inatancea consisted of groups of 
potSj but copper or bronze tools and nmamenti^ stone t^ds 
and alabaster cups also occurred. Two burials^ Stein*a A 
and bad richer grave-goods than the others. The skeleton 
discovered in burial A seems to have been that of a hiph 
buned crouched on his right sidCi in the grave there were 
nrorc than filly pottery bowls, cups and beakersi a copper 
Stamp-seal, a stone pestle, a bead of ruby-like stone, a stone 
blade and a group of twelve marine shells (Jfaika asiUiu] 
against the skiiU. Burial B (certainly male) had again a 1 
wealth of pottery vesseb stacked in ‘ nota* ofup to five bawls, 
a necklace of lapis, agate and onyx beadj^, a copper spf:ar- 
head and a heavy^ shail-hole copper axe. The prcieace of 
aninral bones, some charred^ in certain of the vessels acCOOL- 
panying these and other burials suggests that funeral baite- 
meats had been deposited with the corpse* 

The pottery from ail the burials is eonsistent and chaiac- 
teristic fFig. 35), The ware is very good, hard and thin, 
varying firom grey to pinkish and sometimes having a dieari 
ydlowish-buflr colour^ The commonest fonn is a shallow 
bowl. Usually with a rather saphbUcated foot»ring, and 
allied forms arc deeper bowls which may attain a consider- 
ble size^ or be represented by small cups of similar profile* 
There arc two types of beakers, globular or conical, and 
characteristic ‘squat pots* which merge into smalt bottles 
with small necks and feet and a bulbous body. Exceptional 
forms are footed bowls and a bowl on four legs, and a couple 
of triple vcisds each of tbrec conjoined units. 

The painted ornament is executed with a soft bnith and 
in paint which varies fifom black through warm sepia to a - 
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Ttddish-brown, and a very charactriistic feature ia the soft 
blurred edge of the painted line, vfhere the thin p^t has 
'run* into the porous background. The technique is slack. 


FIG. fl5. Painted bovds and gobtet {twi« scale of bcnwU), 
Shahi-iump Cemclcry 

often sloppy, and vre look in vain for the crisp vigour of the 
Iranian wares which, as we shall see, are its nearest relatives. 
The oreamait on the outside of the vearels u normally in 
sonei, but sometimes in panels, and in the bowls the centre 
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« either occupied by a swastika or allied motif, above which 
asonal pattcx^is run, or the whole interior is divided into 
quarters within which ctreuJar dements are placed, or Use 
so-called ^MaJ^e3e square" is employed. In the exterior ^ona! 
and panel Jed orjiament swastikas and angular spirals arc 
nsed in addition to the more frequent chevTonsj lozenges and 
triangles. One vessel has two-colour chcvroiu in red and 
black. 

The nearest parallels to this pottery come from, the ceme" 
icry of Khurab near Bampur, 150 miles to the west over the 
Persian frontier} the date of which appears to approTumate 
to that of FwulJl and Maiapp^. At Khurab the vessels were 
very similar to pots from the Mdu cemcicry (bdonging to 
the latest phase on that site, even possibly dating from after 
its abandonment). As a whole, the Khurab and other ceme- 
tcries near Bampur arc iltdy to belong to the centuries 
around, or probably just after, nooo s.c. But ultimatdy, the 
Shahi-tump and simiiar wares are descended from the pot¬ 
tery of the Buff-ware group best represented in Susa I and 
other sites in Fara, and, at greater remove, from that of 
Samanna. The shape of the veasds, the arrangement ofthe 
patterns, and much of the actual decorative repertoire re¬ 
mains rdatively unaltered, but the degenerate patterru, the 
ftacod brush-work and the thin paint betray the fact that 
Shahi-tump ware is archalstic, not archaic, and enable us to 
accept with confidence the late date implied by its associated 
finds. It represents in fact the BnaJ cxpressiori of a traditton 
persisting in Southern Persia from perhaps the fifth mil¬ 
lennium B.o. until the beginning of the second~ to this tradi¬ 
tion also bdong the little conical alabaster vessels from the 
cemetery, unchanged in form and substance from their 
earlier rcpreseniativcs. 

Of the other objects from the cemetery, the copper spear 
and shaft-hole battle-axe from burial B indicate that this is 
the grave of a warrior (Fig. afi)^ The spear-head, 9 inches 
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long, has no mid-rib and recalls Harappii types, but the 
!>tDutly-madc axe, with a shaft-hole i*2 inches in diameter, 
sccOB to derive froin Sumerian and Ahkadian prototypes, 
while its nearest parallels, s'lgnificaiiUy enough, come ftom 
the graves of chieftains of barbarian tribes beyond the fringe 
of the oriental urban civilizations at hfaikop and Tsarskaya 
in South Russia. In the looscly*knit atnicmre of semi- 
iiomadic barbarian society, spread over the steppe and 



Fin, 26. Copper spear, shaft-hole lutc, and ewnpartmented 
Sh^Uturrtp Cemetery 
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Nfcsopolanua or Persia, such CypeS) ultiioatcly originated by * 
Sumerian roetal-smiths, would have a wide and often rapid 
dutributioi). 

The copper stamp-seals from Shahi-tiunp, five of which 
were found, are even more CKpIidt in their western rdadon- 
ships (Fig. 26). They are all of one distinctive type, and it u 
significant that the only other example from Baluchistan 
comes ftora the final phase of the Sohr Damb at NaJ, and is 
perhaps to be asso c i ated ssith its destruction by buinlng. 
They are all circular, with a simple pattern on thetr faces 
built up in compartments by projecting strips of metal, and 
seals of generally similar type have been found in Hissar Ili 
and HI6, in Anau III and at Susa, in a context which sug¬ 
gests a date about iocx) b.c. or a little later. And, as wc <TiaTl 
see shortly, at least one similar se.'U is known from Sind, 
where it is later than the Harappa period. The evidence 
is ^crefore strongly in fevoor of regarding these metal 
olyccts in the Shahi-tump cemetery as Indicating a date 
after 2000 b.c., and associated with movements from the 
west. 

Do these objects represent trade or migration? To antici¬ 
pate the further evidence discussed below, the latter 
the more likely, and, since the pottery represents 3 local 
tradition, it seems likely too that migration was one of per¬ 
sons travelling light, brinpng with them only the portable 
property of seals, spears, and battle-axes. Can these be war- 
bands, enslaving or marrying the local women, who would 
make the pots, and Is the Shahi-tump cemetery in some way 
related to the sacking of the BaluchlstaLn villages? Skulls are 
slender evidence and deductions from their measurements 
must be used with caution, but the anatomist who examined 
the skull of the Shnhi-turop man buried with the spear and 
axe r^rted that It showed 'traaa of mixed origin and in 
certain respects tends to approximate to the Caspian or Nor¬ 
dic type of skull’. Unfortunate though the second adjective 
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is in a modern Goatoct, it docs at Ita^ s«m probable that 
the Shahi*tujjip cemetery was that of ncwcotncn to the 
region, rather that of the old popidadon* with a few 
. novel types of seals and weapons acquired by trade. 

And in this connection I would draw attention to the evi¬ 
dence mentioned in the last chapter; as wt have scciii in die 
final phases of Mohenjo-daro there was a sudden strengthen¬ 
ing of contact between the Harappa Culture and that of 
Ktilli, and potloy and stone vessels of South Baluctustan 
t^pes appeal^ in the later levels of the city^s occupation* 
Gan thLa be wholly unconnected with the evidence for dis* 
Lurbed conditions in BaJuchbtan, and the establishment in 
the south of that region of newcomOT from the we^ suspect 
at least of being more than peaceful immigiant Jknncis? 
Were there refugees streaming down the passes of the Bolan^ 
Lak Phusi and the Gaj Valley into the Indus plain, seeking 
shelter in the towns with which they long had traded? If this 
were indeed so, it is to be feartd that they did nut escape for 
longp for from Sind comes dear evidence that the mountains 
made no more than a temporary halLing-place for the men 
horn the west. Once over the Kirthar Range they could look 
down, upon prosperous commurutieSj ripe for plunder^ be¬ 
side which the Baluchi viUages were as nothing; they were 
on the Ironticr of dviUzatiDU^ but it was n kingdoni unskilled 
in defence and unprepared for attack. Archaeology has 
shown something of the end of the Harappa towns at Ghan- 
hn-daio, Jhukar, and Lohumjo-daro in Sind^ at each of 
which the mvadets setded where they had plundered. 

The site of Jhukar has given its name to this charaetcristic 
intrusive culture in Sind, which appears at all three fiito 
stratified above and in the ruins of deserted Harappa settle- 
mentSp but it Ls at Chan hu-daro that the largest body of evi¬ 
dence occurs. In the ensuing dcscriptionp therefore, atten¬ 
tion %vill be directed mainly to diat site, with amplication 
where necessary from the other finds* Xhe stratificatmn at 
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Chanhu-dam cad b<5 expressed as folJows, fbllowing nomnal 
practice in these matters: 




Chanhu-daro lb v Harappa Culture 

Ghajihu-daro Ic I 


Chanhu-daro 11 Jhukar Culture 

Chanhu-daro III Jhangar Culture 


The final phase of occupation of this site will be described 
later, and for the present we are concerned wth the Chanhu- 
daro 11 phase, a setilemcnt of people of the Jhukar Culture. 

Tiib settlement was one of * squatters' among the Harappa 
ruins of the Ic phase^ and^ while there seems to liavc Imn 
some rough rebuilding of house wails vi-ith brickbats robbed 
from other parts of the site, other huts seem to have been 
made of some perishable walUng,^ such as matting, roughly 
set round a rcctaniituiar brick floor^ which in one Instaiice 
was Home 17 by & fcet overall. These brick floors might also 
be mterpreied as stances for tents, and at all events they 
suggest rather squalid and not very permanent sctdemenl on 
the site. Fireplaces arc an IntercsLing innovation, somedincs 
roughly built into doorw'ays or niches of ruinous house walls 
or made of small rectangular or curved set tings of bricks on 
edge. 

The material culture represented among these primitive 
babiudons includes abundant and characteristic potteiy^j 
fltampascals i amulets j beads; metal tools and pins; bone awls 
and a pottery head-rest (Fig. 27)- It is altogether a curious 
and distinctixe assemblage, contrasting strongly with that of 
the Harapp^ Culture it supplants, and yet not without dear 
contact with it. The pottery is a buff ware, with a varied 
repertoire of ornament painted on it in black and red. The 
forms indude small-footed jars and bottles of types which 
have general parallds in Baluchistan, but the offering* 
stands and saucers with a looped paltcm on the edge must 
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derive cither from Harappa or from the Kuili Culture in its 
Harappa-influcticcd phase. The range of omarnent is quite 
varicdi and employs geometric and stylized plant forms 
which in general have a strong resemblance to the trees on 
Kuili ware. Other rimple geometric patterns accompanied 
with broad horizontal bands of plum red recall the Amri 
style ■ close-set chevrons in blach and bright red can be parab 
lci«?d predsdy on a sherd rroni Zayak in South Baluchistan, 
where other patterns too can be malchctl — the multiple 
loops and bail-and-stcm moUls of Jhukar, for instance^ occur 
at SaLT-Parom and Jai'dambi And. one of the two animal 
representations at Chanhu-daro is really not unlike one 
from Periano-ghundai in T'^orth Baluchistaji. 

In general, then^ the Jhukar pottery from the Sind sites 
seems to oombine a variety of dements, m which iCulh and 
probably Harappa motifs predominatej with an underlying 
Amri sO'ain+ It is, in Cict„ just what might be expected from 
a native, non-Harappa siibstratinn iit the local population, 
^rith a certain infiiston of novel strains from South Baluchi- 
nan. Isolated motils could be traced farther west - for ex¬ 
ample the plant form with double-spirals occurs in Sialk HI 
and in Hissar W, but it then turns up again in the late ceme¬ 
tery of Jiwanri in the Makran referred to below. On the 
whole there Bcems no reason to rc^rd Jhukar pottery as 
anything but a native product arising out of the disturbed 
conditions and folk-movements after the fall of the Ma.ntppa 
empire, when refugee tribes were leaving Baluchistan and 
settling in Sind. 

A most interesting contrast and comparison with Marappa 
is afforded by the Jhukar seals and aUied amulets found 
abundantly in Chanhu-daro II {Fig- 27)* The seals arc 
made of pottery ^ faience, stone, and metal, and arc lotaliy 
different in their ornamental motife from the wdl-known 
Harappa series; they also lack any inscriptions. But they are 
Stamp-seals (usually circulaf. exceptionally square) within 
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the great Western Asiatic facility of tueb objectSj and certaio 
parallels can be noted- One of the faience seals has a pattenk 
precisely comparable with that on the copper teals from the 
Shahi-tump cemcteiy; the treatment of animals on two 


Pin^ a7* Copper iJiah-^liole axe and pit^ stone and fkiefice 
lUn^-seah and bcads^ and pottery hcad-rai, Jhukar 
Culture (after Mackay and MajuimlaT) 
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athcfs rccjills Sumer and Blftm father liiaji anything^ Indian^ 
an interlaced coil pattern on another seal is beat paralleled 
in Hittitc contacts in Asia Minor, and this rc^on produces 
many other less pfccisc parallels for the iyps of seals and 
double^sidcd amulets in Chanhu-Klaro II. Whatever may be 
said of the pottery, the Jhukar seals are foreign to India, and 
tfziply newcomers liom the west^ not uncontiectcd with those 
who buried their dead at Sbahi-turop- 

• The beads point in the same direction. One ornamented 
itonc bead from Lohiunjo-darn is paralleled at Husar 11 If 
and Anau III* and the long, barrel-shaped faience beads 
from Charihu-daro II* roughly omamented lo imitate seg^ 
tnented forms, recall sLmUar segmented barrcl-bcaiis in 
Jcmdci Naar and Early Dynastic contexts in Sumer. The 
very large segmented beads Jjrom the same site arc less easy 
10 parallel, though in Egypt at least such clumsy forms come 
very late in the bead sequence. Again, we may infer the 
inti^uction of new' types tom the west, lirom the fringes of 
the kingdom of Sumer and Akkad. 

A copper shaft-hole axe provides another link with the 
^hahi-tump cemetery, and the series of pins offers a contrast 
to the Harappi customs of dreas^ which did not include gar¬ 
ments held with this type of fastcnitig (Fig- a?)* There are 
^cven pins with the head rolled over In a manner known in 
Sumer since Early Dynaadc times at least* but this type sig- 
tiiikrantly makes its appearance first in the Hit phase ol 
ICissar. Of the other types of pins* it is diffienU to say much 
accept that one is vaguely reminiscent of a type found m 
SialklV. 

The numerous bone awls were also an uinovation, since 
none was found in the Harappi levels^ Mackay suggested 
that they had been used for mat-wen\'ing- These unsoplvisti- 
cated tools stress the bartaric character of the jhukar Cul¬ 
ture, which ts already auggested by the hovels built among 
^ the mins of ihc deserted town. The gaily-decorated pottery 

M.-hJ 
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is a Detaarkablc £iulj aind it 14 dilfficuit to img^gist 
paralltils* but ontx? more the contrast vAxk anything we know 
of the Harappi or the Baluchi Cultures is emphasized. 

The picture given by the Jhukar material is not Hlwimiirf 
IhjEU that of the Jess abundant relics horn the Shalii*tiimp 
cemetery^ In both cultures the pottery appears to represent 
a more or less indigenous type in a late stage of cvolutioii or 
devolution^ but the smaller portable ol^e>cts^ such as seals, 
beadsj metal implementSj and weapons^ and habits of dress 
Implied by the use of pins^ all suggest the arrival of new blood 
in the region. At Cbanbu^aro one of the most interesting 
features is the use of faience by the Jhukar peoplep and it can 
hardly he explained in any way except by the supposition 
that the mvaders conscripted^ or at least were prepared to 
acquire the products ot 1 <k^ craftatuca skilled in this tech^ 
nique W'ho survived die Harappa disasters and were set to 
work imitating as best they could the type of dc* 
manded by their new ndexs*^ Although the uewcomcri may 
iiave known faience by sight, they are unlikdy to have 
brought wtih them craftsmen who could though as 

we have seen, some faience beads may have been Imported 
into India from the Eastern Mediterranean region. At 
these three sites m Sind %vhcre the Jhukar Ct^ture bem 
Ibimd} we can feel only that W'c are witnessing the arrival of 
barbarians, either as the destroyers of the Harappa dvilira- 
tiofi or foUowing hard in the wake of the first raiders. It is 
their portable objects that ane dgnificant and which give the 
clue to their origliis i here for once wc can relegate pottery 
to a secondary plat^e in estimating the content of these allied 
cultures. 

It is couvenient here to say a few words about the Jhangar 
Gulturep which at Ghanhu-darici HI appears as a final occu* 
pation of the rite after the Jhukar icttlemeuu Litde enough 
is known of the c^ture, recognized only here and at the 
type-site, and also in Sind, except that it mar^ a break with 
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the old painted pottery tradidora* and has inatead a grey nr 
black ware with inciicd ornaments The pottery looks primi¬ 
tive, but its date is wholly unknownj and it may represent a 
purely local culture restricted to a small tribe or two* and 
may be not earlier than the first few centuries b.C* At 
Jhangar itseir, apparently associated with the prunidve 
vfarot were sherds which look suspiciously like pottery of 
Sunga date, about the second or third century^ b.c- 

When we tum to MohcnjcwlarOj the evidence for the final 
phases of the cityhistory is less abundant than at Chanhu- 
daroj and there do« not seem to have been any actual 
settlement made on the nuns after the coUapse of the Ha- 
rappa Culture - at least, not in the areas cjcca^-ated. But 
there are neverthclss several significant pointers to a dis¬ 
turbed state of followed by disruption and decay , at 

this site as at others^ I have already drawn attention to the 
Eioards of jewellery and other predous objects found in the 
latest strata at Mohenjo-daro, and pointed out that the 
hiding of such hoards b a typical feature of disturbed and in¬ 
secure conditions - there is a good early Indian parallel fnjm 
the town of Rairh in Jaipur state, where numcrciiis hoards 
of coins could be attributed to the troubled times following 
the coUapoc of the Mauryan dynasty early in the second cen¬ 
tury B.c, Many of the largest hoards of copper tools at 
Mohenjo-daro, too, belong to the later phases of the city, 
and emphasize the feeling of insecurity that must have been 
in people's minds. 

The actual building and their oonstrutlion show a Ml- 
ing-offm these latter-day levels as wdl : street frontages are 
not so strictly observed, brickwork may he shoddy, and 
large bouses are divided up into small er rooms to take more 
persons with a low'eiral standard of amenity. Pottery kilns 
arc allowed to be built within the city boundaries in the DK 
area, one even in the middle ofa street — a shoiddng piece of 
deeadence which could nc^er have been condoned by the 
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City Fathers of an caflicr gfnienadon. Insecurity, the threat 
of raids, the big hoiws split up into flaiSj the slackening of 
civic pride and the decline of residential areas of the city 
into industrial sliims, are ail familiar enough signs of deca¬ 
dence and impending collapse. And that raids, if nothing 
more, were taJcing place at this time ia shown by the hud¬ 
dled skeletons of persons murdered in the street or on a 
staircase — murdered under circumstances where no one was 
concerned with giving them buria], but rather anxiom to 
save his own life hy flight. 

1 here are a few pieces of significant archaeological mi* 
dence which can be related to this 'time of troubles^ ai 



fio- «a. CbppcT shaft^luiJe axc-ad^e, MobcftjoKl^ 

(afler Mackay) 

Mohenjo-daro. A copper axe-adze with a shaft^tube for 
hafting was found in a late stratum, and is a completely exo¬ 
tic object among the metal typ« of the Harappa Culture 
(Fig* 28). But It is characteristic of a number of sites in 
North Persia - Hissar III, Shah Tepe, Turing Tepe ^ likely 
to be approximately coutemporary with the Akkadian 
penod in Mesopotamia, and surviving in other sltm (e.g, at 
Assur and in the B cemetery at Sialk) probably as late as the ■ 
ninth ceniury a.c. It is an import from the west, and a 
wrapon of war, Utely on the whole to date from the second 
millamium B.a, and to be taken Into consideration with the 
shaft-hole axes from Shahi-tump and Chanhu-daro II. 
There is also a group of what can only be called swords, up t 
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La ftct long and with a strtngtheiiing mid-rib iti a 
maimer foreign to the Harappa tradidon^ found agaui in 
the later strata only* and which present something of a 
problem when one comes to look for parallels. The swords 
or daggers nearest in type to thoac from Mohenjo-daro^ with 
a tang and rivets to hold the handLe, come from Palcsdne 
and date between 1800 and 1500, where they are often 
.issodated with the Hyksos peiioci, but Palesdnc ia remote 
enough from India, and one w'ould expect intennediate 
exampies to have been recorded. However^ they certainly 
seem rntrurivc at Mohenjo-daro, and likely to have been 
brought by invaders from somewhere outside the western 
frontiers of the Haxappa kingdom. 

There is one burial at Mohenjo-daro, made in the ruins 
of a descried courtyard of a house in the HR area, which 
seems to belong to the invaders rather than the invaded. 
Among a confused mass of fragments of a large pot, and 
other objectSp sucJi as small vaScS;, beads, a shell spoon, etc., 
weie a few bones and a human skulJ. One pot found with 
this group {the only one published) is of a type which we 
shall find recurring at Harappa in a cemetery on that site 
which is detnonscrably later than the main Harappa occu¬ 
pation of the city, though its ornamen t rather recalls Kulli 
or Jbuknr motils^ Surprisingly enough, the skull from tWs 
buiial is that which denriy belongs to the Mongolian group 
^ closdy comparabkj for instance^ to the modem Naga type. 
If this is really a burial of one of sthc attackers of the liamppi. 
civilisation in its last days, it suggests a very mixod invading 
force, possibly indudmg mercenaries^ Can he have been a 
Gurkha? 

It had already been noted by Vats in hb occavations at 
Harapp^ that the superficial depwits of the mound, which 
represent the mins of the Gitadd* contained sherds of pot* 
tery of a distinctive type, dissimilar from that of the Harappa 
occupation of the dry* but identical with that which he 
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found in an important cctntttiy iyin^ beyond the limiis of 
the cdty on the south - the ^oemetery H ^ demDirutrably sub¬ 
sequent to the Harappa pcrioci- Stone has noted that 
Whceler*a excavations produced scvemJ segmented faience 
beads of types closely comparable to that equated with the 
Minoan lalence bead of e. i6oo b.c.j in these superfieJaJ 
layers of the citadel. The summit of the Citadel Mound 
is much distorbed by brich-robblngj and Vats did not 
establish an occupation layer to which this pottery could 
be assigned, but Wheeler m 1946 was able to show that his 
fourth (aud final) period of construction at the West Gate 
and its associated terrace was in fajct characterbed by just 
this peculiar pottery^ This last phase ^followed an interval 
during which the stmcttires rdating to the terraces had 
lallcn into decay and had been covered by debris. It is repre¬ 
sented by fragments of poorly constructed buildings, pre¬ 
sumably dwdliii^, with walls sometimes only one brick in 

It seems likdy that some of the structural remains found 
in the earlier excavations on the Citadd Mound in the 
uppexmoft strata beloTig partly to a decadent version of the 
Harappa occupadont with some mingling of the intrusive 
cemetery H elements. The typical cemetery H pot from 
Stratum If, recorded by Vats, would suggest that to this 
phase should be attributed the badly-built wails, made of re¬ 
used brick-balSj which he notes as ebaracterisde of this 
■tratum. Among thw structures may be noted a circular 
bin or granary, still standing 6 feet high and 4 feet in cUa- 
meter, and areas of brick pavingi roughly square, which re¬ 
call tliose of the Jhukar Culture in Chanhu-daro II. The 
fimilar pavements associated with the charred remains of 
pise and bamboo in wbat is alieged to be a Harappa stra¬ 
tum eUwbere on the Citadd Mound are suspidously sug¬ 
gestive of the huts of barbajiim squatters rather than of any 
structures likely to be within the Citadel wails in the days of 
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its splcndcsur^ but the exeavation records do not contain 
enough evidence for us to express a definite opinion. It 
should be noted in passing that M^hat appears to be a ^&ac- 
lional ^ burial vms found in this same area^ and was assigned 
to the Harappa Gulittre- If it is not a more or less modem 
grave, il is much more lively to be subsequent to the Ha- 
rappa occupation than contemporary with it; the brachy- 
cephalic skulb of Alpine type with high-bridged noses in the 
grave at aU ^events imply an mtmsive eilmic dement, and 
may conceivably be connected mth invaders in the last 
phase of the siicV prdmioiy.. 

Unquestionable evidence of the arrival of newesomers at 
Harappa after the main phase of occupation of the city is, 
hoivcvcr, afforded by the large cemetery H, itelf of two 
periodSj both of tvhich have been shown by the recent ex* 
cavations to be later than the R 37 cemetery, of Hamppa 
age. This iaUer cemetery was situated m a natural hnUow, 
which, at some time after the disuse of the cemetery, was 
filled up le^'d w idi debris which oontamed a mass of Ha- 
rappa potsherds^ and it was into this debris, at a point some 
120 yards to the north-east of cemetery R 57, that the graves 
ofcemciery H w'cre dug- I t ts characteristic of the conserva¬ 
tism of the Hamppa Culture that no significant change in 
the types of pottery could be detected between the laycis 
underlying the R 37 cemetery, the cemetery itself, or either 
of the two debris-layers overlying it. But with cemetery H 
the change is abrupt and decisive^ 

The earlier burials in cemetery H (Stratum II) arc ex¬ 
tended inhumations, nomially lying north-east and south- 
WTSt, with the legs slightly flexed, and at an average depth of 
six feet beneath the present surface. About twenty-four such 
burials were found in the area excavated t some were claimed 
as dismembered or fractional, but it is not dear whether 
these were not sometimes the result of ancient dislurb^ce. 
1 he buriab are sometimes accompanied by the remains of 
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food^oftbrmgs - in one grave an entire dismembered goal 
had been laid with the dead man - and large numbers- of 
pottery vessels were always presents In only two graves were 
any other objects found: a woman with a gold ba ngtc on her 
wristj and the three remakiing teeth in the skull of aztothet 
looped round with gold wire - Tor security or decoradon"^ 
as Wheeler rather ^irdonicaliy remarks* 

The later burials in cemetery H (Stratum 1) w-erc only 
some two to three feet below the present surface, and con¬ 
sisted of true fractional buriab in kige pots^ without any 
accompanying grave-goods or offerings. The bones in many 
instances showed that the bodies must have been exposed 
after death for some time before burial, when only the skull 
and a few long bones were selected for deposition in the 
cen^etery* About 140 such buriab w^ere founds and a dozen 
of these were of babi^, buried whole and crouched up in the 
funerat jars* These Jars were dosed at the month by lids of 
broken pots* The pottery from both stra ta of the cemetery b 
dissimilar from that of the Harappa Culture^ and although 
certain diaractcristic forms are confined to the upper and 
Lower strata respecthxly, thb distinction is functional rather 
than cultural, and the technique of ware and painting is 
^sentially the same in both phases of the cemetery'. We can 
then regard it as a whole, and as the product of one culture 
despite the change in burial customs* 

Before proceeding to dUcujs this pottery, however, it will 
be convenient to summarize the very- scanty knowledge 
available of the human types represented. No adequate re¬ 
port has yet appeared, but the dominant skulUform in the 
earlier phase seems to have been the proto-Australosd typCi 
and there is at least one such skull among the second phase 
burials. But in these burials there can be traced a 'small, 
low'-headed race, such as is seen among the present abori¬ 
ginal population of India % and probably (though not cer¬ 
tainly) from the second phase of the cemetery are two skulk 
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considered by Fricdciichs and Muller to be Annetwid. On 
the whole, hiiwevcr, there seems little to suggest an intrimve 
eihnic type which could plausihly be connected with migra¬ 
tion Irom the west. 

The pottery from both strata is very well made, with a 
hard red fitbric and a brillumt red slip, and the frequent 
ornament painted on in black has often the same running 
at the edges already commented on in the otherwise totally 
HtwimilHr ware from Shahi-tump. Apart from Harappa, 
this ware is known only from two sites in Bahawalpur State, 
[50 miles away to the south, on the other side of the Sudej 
River. Although its technique in detail is not that of Ha¬ 
rappa ware, the use of a black-on-rcd decorative scheme 
rnay imply some sort of relationship, at least within the 
ware province as a whole, while one of the characteristic 
forms of the earlier phase of the cemetery is a squat offer¬ 
ing-dish', which itself might be compared with the higher 
Harappa typts. But the decoration takes us into a world 
entirely removed Ifom tKat of Harappa. 

The technique of painting is as assured and sophisticated 
as the Ibnns of the ve^selSp and implies the use of a kOn at 
least as advanced as those knov/'n from the late pericKi of 
Mohetijo-dam. Characteristic motifs are stars of various 
klnds^ stylized plant forms, ring-and^dot pattcmS| groupings 
of straight and crinkled ILcies^ and short lengths of zig-zag 
lines used to fill up backgrounds. And in addition to these 
more formal elemetits of design, there occur frequent re¬ 
presentations of cattle, goats, peacocks and fishe^H trealcd 
in a hrillLandy decorative conventjon; sometitnea in con- 
tinuom scenes u^hich encircle the vase and somedmef 
in panels or in the roundels afforded by the cdrtular 
undersides of pot-covers (Fig. ag). These representadons 
arc not iiaturalUtic, but are instinct with symbolism-a 
series of peacocks, between groups of star or sun modfe* 
have within ihemselves a circle containing the tiny figure 
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of a roan; on another vessel peacocks alternate witli a 
sort of centaur with the horm of a goat or deer. One 
remarkable vase froro the upper stratum has a contlzuious 
frieze of design beginning with tw o peacocks and followed by 
a group in which a roan with wild^ flying hair holds two 
cows, behind one of which is a dog. Then comes a band of 
pattern^ to be fDllQwed by an extraordinary version of a 


pm. 39. Efeiigm on pots fjoin Cemetery H, Harappa 
(black on rod), {After Vats) 
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humped bull whose enonnom horm bear seven enigmatic 
olyccte little standards^ and then another nmn between 
two cows (or bulb),, each with a single standard between its 
lionts* for all the world lecaUing a Minoan bull with doublo 
axt The whole scene is filled in with stars, leaves, and zig¬ 
zags, and siniiiar zig-aags crowd the background in anotbcf 
vessel, where humped cattle stand between stjdized trees. 

It u very difficult to suggest even partial analogues to thb 
remarkable series of pottery. As a whole, it u qtutc without 
parallel in any of the known cultures of the Ancient Orient, 
and one can only say that the groupings of anim:^ and 
[Tea does recall the 'animaU and landscape’ designs of 
KuUi ware in rather mote than general terms and the star 
and bird motifs in assodadon recall similar patterns on pots 
from the Giyan II cemetery of c, 1550-1 soo b.c. The treat¬ 
ment of the animals and men is quite different from that 
known in nny of the prehistoric wares of Baluchistan or 
India, but although remote in time and space, it is worth 
mentioning that the treatment of the human fi-gure^ and to 
some extent that of some of the animals is not altogether 
similar to that on Samarra ware and its analogues in Persia. 
It is just possible that these sinmaritics may represent at 
least an ancient Iranian or North Mesopotamian strain in 
the culture responsible for the burials in cemetery H. Beyond 
thb, we say nothipg, though again the posoblc reiation- 
ships with the Kulli style may point to Baluchistan dementa 
as well. The cemeteiy H people are certainly newcomcra to 
the Harappa world, but where they came from or what was 
their later hbtory only further cxcavadon can teU us. 

There remain a few scattered piccta of information to be 
brought together, not directly connected with the Harappi 
dviUzation and its end, but not without importance, A 
stray find from Kumun, m the North-Wt^ Frontier Fro- 
vince, is a curious type of flat copper nxc with lateral tugs — 
the so^allcd ‘trunnion-celt’, that has a wide distribution in 
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lime and space in Eunopei but whicb in 
Western Mm appear? to be repraentcci 
only by a specimen from Tnrang Tepc in 
Nordicm Persia and that from Knmun. 
The Tuxang Tipe axe woidd be con¬ 
temporary with Hisaar lII-Anau III, 
probably early in the second nuUennium 
fi-c.t and the Kurram frnd may again 
imply anivals from the west at a some¬ 
what later date. 

Another find suggesting western con^ 
tacts of rather later date is thjit of a bron^^c 
sword Jioiii Rajanpur in the Plinjab, 3 
remarkable weapon with an daliomte 
hilt of a type well knowm in the Lurbtan 
graves of Persiaj which arc likely to be 
about 1400-1^00 B.c,, and similar to 
others from the Caucasus of approxi¬ 
mately the same date (Fig, 30)* Thb 
sword stands alone in India, though there 
arc tw’o boards of swords of different 
typtSj one from Fathgarh in the Upper 
Ganges Valley and the other from KuUur 
in Hyderabad State;p Deccan, The Path- 
garh hoard conudned no Jess than thir¬ 
teen swords, said to be of copper, and 
with slight mid-ribs; all but one bad 
diaractcristic hilts cast in one with the 
blade and spreading out into ^antennae/ 
and this w"as the type of the four swords 
from KuUur^ Swords with hilts of the 
Rajanpur type occur in the Late Bronze 
Age TaJish graves of the Caucasus, again 
about 13^0-taoo B+n* and representing a 
school of mctaJ-iATork closely in touch with 
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lhat of Luristan. It b then just possible that all the iwortb in 
question may be related to Cautaso-Persian stylo of the 
late second millcnmum b.c. 

In the Ganges Basin and on, the adjacent uplands to the 
south<east a number of finds of copper tools have been made, 
either singly or in hoards of up to 4™ objects (as at Gun- 
gcria, Balaghat). The finds laH into two groups, one in ^e 
valleys of die Ganges and the Jumna rivers above thew point 
of junction and the other ecatred round the Ranchi up” 
lands, and the cbaracleiiatic tool present throughout b the 
fiat Copper or bronEC axe, of sitaplc forms all sjijiilar in gen¬ 
eral terms to the fiat axes of the Harappa Culture. But the 
very simplicity of the forms make dose affiliation difficult, 
and we can turn with more confidence to another type re- 
ciuring in these finds, the dongated axe or ehbd which has 
t»en called a *bar*cdt*. Although predse parallcU to these 
tools do not occur in the Harappa metal scries, nevertheless 
at Chanhu-daro in particular very narrow, elongated axes 
appear, which could well be ancestral, and in the trai^rtant 
serita of copper tools from the Nal cemetery in Baluchistan a 
small version of the ‘bar-celt' does in fact occur. As we have 
seen, the date of the Nal cemetery b likdy to he approxi¬ 
mately contemporary with the Harappa Culture, but it may 
in part survive later. It is a long way from Hal to the nearest 
bar-edt’ find (Rajpur on the Upper Ganges), but in gen¬ 
eral the whole Gangetic axe and * bar^clt aeries is unlikely 
to be a separate and Independent evulution from that ol 
Harappa metallurgy. 

Assodated with these axe types in several hoards, con¬ 
fined to the valleys of the Jumna and Gauges, b a tmnark- 
ablc series trf copper harpoons, which can be arrimged in a 
typological scries evolving fmm primitive types which dearly 
copy prototypes in hone or lioni. These harpoons tnast 
represent a local development among river-side oimmunities 
whose economy centred round fish-spearing and whose 
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primitive equipment wm transformed into metaJ when the 
knowledge of mc:lalliir]gy spread among them. The implied 
odstcncc of harpoons of forms similar to those known in 
many mesolithic cultures of Europe and Westem Asia is 
of some intertstj and has been commented on in Chapter IL 
The date of these hoards of axes and harpoons cannot he 
fixed precisely. The axes and * bar-celts" probably owe their 
origin to types within the Harappi or allied cultures in 
Western India, unless we assume an independent invention 
of metallurgy in another centre or centres of prchistorii: 
India^ and one's instinct b therefore to date the finds within 
the period of that culture or in one shortly after its end. The 
concentradon round Ranchi suggests the exploitadon of the 
local copper deposits therCj and the distribution of the finds 
westwards to Rajpur^ 300 miles east of Harappa, docs 
itrengthen the Idea that there was a spread of metalluigical 
techniqucS| and of the people responsible for them^ from the 
confines of the Harappa kingdom eastwards. It w'ould be 
tempting to associate this movemeut with something more 
than trade,^ and to see in it the oolanizadon of the Ganges 
Basin by refugees and displaced persons from the Punjab 
and the Indus Valley during the time of the break-up of the 
Harappa empire and the coming of the raiders from the 
west. The deposition of hoards itself suggests a time of in¬ 
security and economic instability^ and may mean that the 
refugees were not left undisturbed for long, as the invasions 
gathered momentum and pressed op^ beyond the old fron¬ 
tiers of the Harappa kingdom and down into the Ganges 
Valley. But here we leave archaeology for the ambiguous 
hints of legend and tradition. 

In sunip however* the evidence from Baluchistan and from 
Sind and the Punjab is reasonably consistent in implying 
that at some period likely to have been before 1500 b.c. (to 
use a convenient round figure) the long-established cultural 
traditions of North-Western India were rudely and ruth' 
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lessly intemiptfid by the arrival of new pwple froin ibe west, 
Tlw burning of the Baluchi villagts and the equipment of 
the graves at Shahi-tomp suggest that these new arrivals 
were predominantly conquerors who travelled light, and 
adopted the pottery traditions of the regions in which they 
established themselves. In Sind, at Chanhu-Hlario, a bar- 
hapqo settlement appears in the deserted mins of the Ha- 
rappa town, and here some local craftsmen may have re* 

I mained to work for alien masters, while the pottery suggtats 
a murgence of local, non^HarappS dements. At Mohenjo* 
daro it seems dear that the civilisation that had surviv^ so 
long was already effete and on the wane when the raiders 
came, and at HarappI we know from the evidence of the tc~ 
building of the Citadel walls that the hihabitanu were on the 
defensive in the last days of the city, though these pre¬ 
cautionary measures did not suffice to keep away the in¬ 
truders, wherever they came from, who afterwards settled on 
the ruins and buried thdr dead in cemetery H for genera¬ 
tions. From the Ganges Valley oomo evidence suggestive of 
a spread of techniquo nnd peoples eastward finm the old 
HarappS kingdom as danger threatened from the west. 

This movement of peoples, this sack of the ancient citi« 
by the outer barbarians, is something not confined to Indiain 
the centuries immediately after flooo SiC. In Mesopotamia 
the kingdom of Sargon of Akkad rapidly dMntcgrated after 
' the death of his son Naram-sin, when the Guti and other 
tribes broke in upon the land. Though there was recovery 
and considerable prosperity, especially in the south, the bar¬ 
barian attacks were reuewrf acouple of centuries lato,whcn 
the eontemptuous if frightened scribe wrote in a year-date 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur of the Amumi, 'a host whose 
onslaught was like a hurricane, a people who had never 
known a dty'. It is the period that sees the rise of the Hittitc 
Empire in Aria Minor, while archaeol^cal evidence of 
* folk-movemencs is clear in Syna and again in North Persia, 
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where in the Hissar Ill phase the elcii:Ecnts alien to th* old 
painted pottery cultnrcaj already beginning to sbow them¬ 
selves in HiMT II, dominate the town. In this phase, as in 
the contemporary sites at Turang Tepe and Sh^ Tepe, wc 
ace the appearance of novel types of tools and weapons and 
omanients based on those of Early l>ynaadc and Akkadian 
times in Mesopotamia^ and now for the first time spr^din^ 
cxtcnsH-ely among the barbarian nibca who had broken 
down the frontiers of the civil ized conmninitics, carrying off 1 
looi^ a knowledge of new- tcchnlqucai, and doubdess actuat 
craftsmen to their own chieftaiiis* cointa* 

From the Caspian this movement of war^bands and mi- 
grating people can be traced as far eastwards as Anau m 
Russian Turkestan, where the third pha3C of the site's necu- 
pation shoVira clear traces of contact both with Hiasar III 
and, less stronglyp with Harapp^ It is in this context of folk 
migrallom around aooo s,c., and the subsequent few cen- 
tiirica, that wc can set the end of the B^uchi villages and the 
Harappa cities, but there is evidence that a second wave of 
conquest or colonization from the west left traces in Balu¬ 
chistan nearly a thousand years latcTn. 

At both Giyan and Sblk the latest settlements and ceme¬ 
teries on the sites represent a semi-barbarian culture that 
numbered amongst its achievements, howcvcTi the domesu- 
cation of the horse for riding and probably ehariotry &3 welL 
Typical pottery and bronze arrowheads from the tell of Nad- 
i-AJi in Afghan Sbun show that these popple had reached 
the bordm of India, and at Moghul-ghnndai in North 
Balnchiatan a small cemetery of caim-bnrials produced a 
whole array of bronze objects - rings, bracelets, horse-bdis, 
a bangle, and a tripod jar - typical of the B cemetery at 
Sialk. In South Baluchistan the cemeteries of Jiwanri and 
Zangian have pots of dlsti£KU.tve shapes related to those from 
the same Pemian cemetery, and from Londo not far from Nal 
come painted sherds in a provtncial version of the Sialk B i 
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Style with Jrtimat omamcDt* including a frieze of horses. The 
SizlkB cfEDCtcry probably datefi from about 1250-! 100 
3Q that a dale around 1 loo-iOoO b.g. wouW be liidy fur the 
JJaluchistan cemeieHcs just described. 

All these migrations of peoples come at a time when there 
Is a breaking-up of the ancient Wcslem Asiatic civULEationa 
aiuJ the introduction into the old strongholds of civility* of 
new bloodj new ideas* and even perhaps new techj(iu[ueS| 
such as the of the horse-^irawn chanot in warfare, From 
th e mixture of old and new ovilszations of an altered tex¬ 
ture and febric were in many places to arise* wiih the dis¬ 
sonant characteristics toned down in a mutual blending over 
gencrattons^ The barbarians imperceptibly assumlatcd the 
traditions of the dviliiation they had despised yet prized; 
they had conquered only to be themsd^'ts conquered at last 
by its persuasive and subtle power. The attempt in a Dark 
Age to re-create what the age itself has destroyed is not eon^ 
fined to early medieval Europe. 

This chapter has been restricted to the evidence of pre- 
liistoric archaeology for the movements alTcctiiig India in 
the middle of the sescond mill ennium b*Ci But there is an¬ 
other part of the story to be told, based on the evidence of 
philology and on scraps of literary cvidenoc^ dangerous 
ground^ full of qtiicksands and pitfalls w'hich have too often 
trapped the unwary, and not infrequently the would-^be 
wary too. The question of the dispersal of the speakers of 
languages within the Indo-European groups and of the 
arriva! of the Aryan immigrants in Northern India, must be 
considered in connexion with the archaeological evidence* 

fioUi to Ch^kf VI 

The Rana-ghundai sequence Is described in Jwx. Nw Eaiitm 
StudU$ V ( 1940 ), 284-316^ the burning of the Nal icttlemeni 
by Hargreaves, Ex^miltoru in «d that of 

Cabar Kot by Stein in Tearrt IVa^kisEM and Jfwth BaiachisUii* 
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57 - THi* SluUlirtuiiip cemetoy ii who described by 
Sleki^ AicfL 7w m G§dmimf 8&-iD5j and that ofKhojidi (Bampur) 
m ./IrdL Mwtmnmssmas to6—1 lOi, I diiciisgcd clue Shahi-tump itamp 
^icali ill ARtiquitj xvu (z943}» iy9^tai; the daiU from the ccmeicry 
wwA dcACribod b/ Scwdl irt AnA^ Tenir w Ctdrana^ 

The Jhukaj Odtufc occupatioEi at ChanhimliiiiQ is desmbed by 
MAclray, 0 ianfut^£ari> Exouaiims (i^3}j fpr the phiSp $cc tay note 
in Aficiera Jndii^ no* 3^ i^g, Jhtiltaf and LohumjcHdarD were 
described by Majumdar in Expigraiioni in Svtd (19^4}* where JiMi- 
ghar it also pubi isltodr though the Intc^lookm^ pottery (in the Cen- 
tml Asian Mmetun) h not commented on. The late phases of 
Mohenjo-daro and Hftrappi are deKsribeci in the relevant esecava- 
tkm reporu quoted in Qhapter and the final occupation of the 
Harappd dEndd by Whedcr in AaswU no+ 3^^ 59^130. In 
the same paper (pp^fiLf-Sb] the H cemetery is dheuased^ aupplc- 
meeting the anginal report by Vats m ^ Hmgppa. 

The copper and bron^ implements Ironi the Ganges Basin arc 
discussed by me id xvrii ([944)^ where the 

Kumim ajte is v^t>idgly assigned to the Ranchi diftiict instead of 
to the N.W.F The Kalanpur sword is in the National Museiim 
of Antiquities^ Edinburgh* For the Moghui-ghundai caims sec 
Gordon In Afo?) in India Kvn {1947)1 ^34! Londo site was dis¬ 
covered by Mils B, dc Caidi {ice p* 131, above). 
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CHAPTER VII 


Conquerors from ihe West — The Aiyans 
and the Rigueda 

Tb« look h like a thtmdcrous 

when armed \vitli maif, he seda the lap of battle: 

Be ihou vitnoriaus vAth unbounded body; id let die 
thtfkfuTff of thy mail protect thee 

Whoso would kill whethtr be be a airaai^ Toe or 
one of 

May all the Gesd^ dbootnht him. My Deawti dcjaest 
inaij is pra)Yr. 

JUgvfdo, vt, 75 * 

T owARDS the end of the eighteenth cetitury two Europeans 
resident in Indiaj a French misaionary and ^ EiiglLsU ad- 
nunistratorf-made (appiirentJy indqjendcntly) an outstand¬ 
ing linguistic discovery. Coeuiidou^ in 1767 and Sir William 
Jones in 1786 published the cond usions they had been led to 
by a study of Sanskrit^ the andent Indian Liturgical lan¬ 
guage (represented for instance in the Rigeeda)^ which they 
both perceived to have the most remarkable affirutlcs witSi 
the Latin and Greek tongues in vocabulary and grairimar. It 
seemed to them that such striking similaricies could be 
accounted for only by supposing that thtae languages had a 
common origin in .^ome enrtinet tongue and that there had 
been a dispersal of peoples to east and wesL Thb supposidoti 

■ TIm UruiilatiaEii from the are thoK ef CHfEthi {1896} f but \n 

A few i TT JiJ Ti ceg^ In coofultAtion with FrDfcfKT Dilkm, I have ventured to 
sufafttxiutc altemaiivc worcb for hU »metifiici rather himjiJ plirvHciJogy^ 
While my inlerprciiitlori of the Rigtvila hu been brued on tfsuulRtion^ 
Dolyp t ^ tlmi lome aticmpi muit be made by nrehacDlogiiti who are 
not Saoiknir icholan 10 obiaun mt lean the broad oullinfl of its 
cmeCi 
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was put DU a sound footitig by the later work of such gtAfifl* 
Tfiarinns as Bopp^ and by 1813 someone had suggested the 
word * Indo-European’ as a convenient icnn for the group^oi 
allied langtiages and their presumed original. The name has 
been retained in modern studieSp which have thrown much 
new light on the problems Inwlved* and vindicated the 
ideas of CosurdoiiK and Jones. 

Today we can recognke the Indo-European group oTLan- 
guages aa a r^ativcly junior member of the Old World lingu¬ 
istic fkmiiyp evolving at a time w'hen such languages as 
Sumenan and those in the Mamitic and Semitic groups were 
of respectable antiquity. The original ancestral language 
from which its known variants developed and spread seems 
to have been mixed from the start and to have incorporated 
two main elements, one UraJic and the other probably re¬ 
lated to the Caucasian group, and this mixturCt with the 
emergence of a distinctive language groupp. is likdy to have 
taken place somtJwhere oti the outer boundaris of the king* 
dom of Sumer and Akkad* between South Russia and Turke¬ 
stan^ If there ever was an original Indo“European unity* m 
language at least* internal division into dialects and variants 
must soon have takcu place. Early divisiom in the main 
iinguhtie group can be traced 1 probably partly a result of 
an actual spread of populations w'cst and east from the area 
of origin. 

One such subdivision can be disdnguished by the variant 
forms of the ^k' palatal* conveniently typified by the word 
for "one hundred % in the one group presented by the 
Lasin in the other by the Sanskrit saUm* The emUim 

languages have on the whole a western distribution^ and in- 
dude the Celtic* Italic, Germanic* and Greek dialects among 
living tongues, Illyrian and perhaps Ligurian among those 
now extinct. The exception is also a dead language, Tocha- 
rian* known from manuscripts of the first few centuries a.d» 
found by Stein in Sinklang* and the ordy language in 
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the Orient The saim poup indudea the BaJdc and Slavic 
Janguage^, Armeman, IraniEm, and Sanskrit and its laief 
Indian derivatives. Related to the group is the NasMLi 
diaJect of Hittite in the second millerimiim b.c.^ which many 
linguistic scholars W'onld bring into close rdadonship with 
the Italo-Cddc group.Lcvs importance is attached to this 
divii^D by contemporary philolngisls than hy 
those of the past, and another grouping based on the passi\^ 
and deponent in -r has been distinguished, which included 
Hittite, Ttxiharian, Phrygian* Italic and Oltic. 

But cutting across these divisions snch dose linguistic 
paialleli can be traced wiUiin the vi^hole known Indo-Euro¬ 
pean group that it has been possible to icconstnict, with 
some ooavictionj the essentials of the original parent lan¬ 
guage and its cultural background. Verbal equatiom can be 
made through su^ or eight languages, representing ideas or 
objects which are fundamental to a society and not dictated 
by changes of environment j for instance, relarionship within 
the family represented by the words for ‘father* - Sanskrit 
piidr-^ Greek Latin paitr^ Irish njAff* Germanic 

Tocharian pdidr^ Armenian hair — or a characteristic domes¬ 
ticated animal such as ‘horse"-Sanskrit dira^ Greek rinwt 
Latin iquus^ Celtic Anglo-Saxon ehUi Lithuanian ' 

Tocharianjktibiv. Based on such equations as the^, a hypo- | 
thetical Indo-European community has been reoonsbucted* 
of agriculturalists who had also domesticated the horse, 
patrilineal in locial structure, users of copper and bronxe but 
not of iron, and worshippers of a pantheon of anthropo¬ 
morphic gods with a certain ritualH The method has its 
dangers - the great Sanskrit scholar A. B. Keith once re¬ 
marked that by taking the linguistjc evidence too literally 
one could conclude that the original Indo-European speak¬ 
ers knew butter, but not milk; snow and feet, but not rain 
and hands! But nevertheless the broad outlines are certain 
enough, and the structure of the society as wwked out from ^ 
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iht linguistic evidence is convincing enough when it ia test^ 
agdrat our knowledge of second-millenniuni archaeology in 
Western Asia and Eastern Europe* 

There is one other point of some importance. There has 
been a growmg appreciation among linguists of the concept 
of the geographical distribution of languages and language- 
groups in their relationship one to another* with a rcaliia' 
tion of a distinction between centtal language areas* whei e 
innovation is common and rapid, and peripheral regions, 
wben ancient linguistic traditions survive more or less un¬ 
changed. In this context, equations may with some conh' 
dence be made between areas geographically remote, if these 
are within the peripheral lone* as they may contain the 
same survivals, lost in the central area of rapid development. 
Grammatical peculiarities iu Tocharian, for instance, recur 
in the Italo-Gdtic group, and Hittite and Old Irish both 
preserve archaic survivals lost elsewhere. 

And it'seems likdy that this can be taken a step ftuther, to 
include the ritual and mythology with wWch so much of the 
early languages were concerned, so that it is not by chance 
that elements of the curious and complicated ritual of the 
anoenl Indian hoise^sacnfi^ are found again among the 
AlUu Turks of modem times, and survived until the twelfth 
century a.d* in Irriand* We shall see, indeed, that the whole 
stnicttire of ancient Indian society, and the manner of its 
warfare, as reflected in the earliest Sanskrit texts, is oftm 
strikingly reiRinisccnt of the Irish heroic tales of the C^tic 
Iron Age, although so widely separated from them in time 
and Space. 

The location of a possible Indo-European homeland, and 
the identification of the culture implied by the linguistic evi¬ 
dence with a cO'mparable archaeological phenomcuon, has 
been a matter of debate since the idea was first formulated 
in the last century. Nationalistic feeling has sometimes viti¬ 
ated the quest in Europe, as when the German school headed 
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hy KossLna placed ihc atigina] home of the IndoHEutiOjpcajLs 
in ihe North. European plain^ peopled with blond Nat' 
dies, while in India a love of the mimenloiis has led to such 
tantasies as a dezi\'ation of die Aryans hmm ihc North Pole^ 
six thousand years b.c. But responsible Linguists and archae¬ 
ologists have agreed in rcgnrding the possible region of Ofi- 
gin as relatively limilcd;,, and lying somewhere between the 
Danube and the Oxiu. GilcSi on linguistic grounds^ looked 
to the Hungarian plains as a possible area for the evuludofi 
of the earliest Indo-Europcaji tpocch^ whUe others have sug^ 
gested Central Asia. Much play has been made of the dgnb 
hcance of certain words (such as that for a bcech-trcej ia 
limiiing down the possible area by reason of Its natural fea¬ 
tures^ hut the careless use of names of plants ami animal:^ 
among various peoples even today (the Vobui’ in England 
and America ane^ after ailp two totally different birds I) 
warns iis of the danger of attaching too great an importance 
to such arguincnu. 

The most reasonable hypothesis, and one which 
best to satisfy the demands of philology and archaeology , b 
Utat originally put forward by Profe^r J. L. Myrea and the 
late Harold Fcakc^ and developed by Ptofesaor Cbilclc. 
which secs the Indo-European languages evolving among 
the earliest agricuittualisis of the South Russian steppe? 
and ihe lands eastwards lo the Caspian Sea. On tinguisiic 
evidence ihb area had been favoured hy such idiolaf? 
as SeKrader in the Iasi century, and the archaeology as we 
now^ know it seems to provide the most satisfactory back¬ 
ground of material culture in accordance with the hlnt^ 
given by the language itself. £n this South Russian area 
the basic culture in the late third and early second millen¬ 
nium s.c. was that of agriculturalbixp perhaps partly 
tioinadic but sufikicntly sedentary for small cemeteries 
to be formed, presumably close to rcladvdy stable settle- 
menis. They domestieated sheep and catde, and the 
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horse was certRiniy tamed in the latter phases of the cul¬ 
ture, if not at the begiiuuQg; burials in separate gruTO, 
sometimes under a mound Of harrow aivd often accompanied 
by a stone (exceptionally a copper) battlo-axc, emphasBe 
the presence of a stratum of warriors and chieftains in the 
social structure. 

There are certain great ujnibs, such as that of Maikop in 
South Russia and others, of more than petty chieftains, and 
in these much of the metal-work can be seen to be of type* 
derived ftom Early Dynastic or Akkadian tools, weapons 
and wrought silver or gold, Such metal-work can be Mced 
farther eastwards, to such sites as Tepc Hissar and 'iurang 
Tepe at the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, and again 
into AnaioUa in the richly furnished tombs of Alaca Huyuk 
and, rather later, in those of Irialcti m the Caucasus. ri 
significaot that the Indo-European W'ords for an axe (San¬ 
skrit panSu, Greek 7ti^ft(vs, presupposing an original *ptU^) 
and that for copper (•rom/A«) appear to be of Mesopotamian 
derivation (Assyrian pHakJtu, Sumerian Mmd) and there may 
be similar connexions wth die words for an ox and a star. 
The adoption of the metal shaft-hole axe of Sumerian type 
by the barbarians on the northern fringes of the kingdora of 
Sumer and Akkad has been commented on in Chapter V - 
indeed, the Shahi-ttunp axe has its best parallels in the Mai- 
liop tomb- 

It seems likely, therefore, that by about aooo ax, there 
was at least a loose contcdcracy of tribes, stretching from 
bouUi Russia to Turkestan, who shared certain elements of 
culture, including a dependence on the higher centres ol 
civilization for their metal-working techniques, and who 
spoke doscly related dialects within the Indo-European 
iVamcwork. The evidence of historical documents from the 
literate urban cultures of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia sup- 
poru this view, for the Nashili dialect of Hittite. a member of 
the Indo-European family, is recognizable soon after the 
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beginning of tlie socond tnilleiimiiffl B.c. in the extant in¬ 
scriptions and documents of the Hittitc empire. 

About the beginning of the dxteenth emtury B.c. Meso¬ 
potamia suffered once agaia from the inroacis of the moun- 
talnecrs from the north on the brealc-up of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, which had been brought to its climax by the 
great Hammirrabi, and a ncu' dynasty was set up under the 
Kassitesj whose monarch® bear Indo-European names. The)' 
must have come from the north Or north-east, and indicate 
the beginning of the great dUpcud of I ndq-Europcan speak¬ 
ers eastvk'ords^ Little is known of the dynasty, which, how¬ 
ever, endured for over five hundred years; but during this 
time we have the first intimations of another Indo-European 
group on the north-w'est frontier of the Kossite kingdom, the 
Mitanni, who occupied the district round the headwater of 
the Khabur River^ and exercised authority over a consider¬ 
able portion of Northern Syria. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century b.g. Indo-Euro¬ 
pean names are frequent among the MitaruiLan rulers, and 
appear in the diplomatic correspondence from £1 Amarna 
in Egypt and Boghaz Keui, tlie HIttite capital in Asia Minor, 
in documents written in modified cundform script on day 
tablets. But the most exciting document is a treaty beiween 
the Hittitc king Subiluliuma and the Mitannian Matduazai 
son of Dusratta, m about [380, in which the latter invokes 
his gods as witness^ in the formula itmi 
U*ru-tihna-as*si-it itu In-da-ra tlani These 

can only be the gods Mitra, Varuna, and Indra of the 
ancient Indbn pantheon ax recorded in the earliest Sanskrit 
religious texts (such as the JtigEtda) described later, and the 
last deity is likdy to be the Nasatyas* an alternative name 
for the heavenly twinSj the Asvins, in the same literature. 
This Hittitc treaty does not, of course, mean tltat llicife ^vere 
Indians in the Mltonniau kingdom at this time^ but it docs 
point to just that common Hock of mythology among the 
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IndcHEuropcan peoples that the ILnguudo equations would 
luggest - the go^ of the Mitanm were also the gods of the 
castora branch of the great Indt^-European family. 

And there is additional evidence which, though not OOO' 
duiive, points in the same direction to a common cultural 
heritage. Among the Boghaz Kcui documents of about the 
lawnc date there is a fragmentary handbook on chariot- 
racing, written by a Mitaunian named Kitkuli, and among 
the tcahnical terms used for so many turnings round the 
course he employs forms which are vary near to Sansknt " 
tiiiimiTUuutd, ItraniTiMita, panzasartaimOf skaittamtanm - for 
one, three, five or seven laps of the race (Sansknt oarWtem, 
a turning), A class of military nobility, the man'oRnv, is men¬ 
tioned in the same text, and might he equated with the San¬ 
skrit tfuvyOt a young hero. Here again one must he dealing 
with common interests and sports — chanot-racuig, as wc 
ihall sec, was eagerly indulged in by the earliest Ind^ 
European speakers in India - and a terminology which 
ihows that Sanrifrit and Mitaunian could hardly have di¬ 
verged much in vocabulary by the early fourteenth century 
S.C. 

ArchaeologicaUy and linguistically, this is the nearest one 
can bring Indo-European speakers towards India in the 
: second millenmum b.c. When we turn from the Mitannian 
kingdom to Persia and beyond, we leave literate societies 
' and enter a world in wiiicb direct archaeological evidence is 
lacking and where an oral tx aditioit has handed down tlic 
early Indo-European literature in such a way that the date 
of its composition can be arrived at only by more or less 
approximate computation, in the complete absence of cpi- 
graphic or palaeographical evidence to provide a check. In 
Poaia the Aoata and in India the Rigseda constitute tw'o 
Indo-European religious texts which linguistically should 
belong to the period under discussion, but we are entirely 
, dependent on internal evidence Ibr this attribution. Our 
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concern here is with the and with the evidence 

which can be extracted from it to contribute to our know-' 
ledge of the material culture of its composers^ which in its- 
turn can be ass^sed against the archaeological evidence. To 
antkipafe,i there U no reasonable doubt that k doB v t pi t- 
sent a text going back in its cssendaU to the middle of the 
second millennium B,c.j wdt in the light of our knfSldedge 
of the archaeology of contemporary Western Asia* it takes 
its place naturally as a cbaracteristically Indo«£uTopcan 
dcsc umetit of that time. 

After the extinction of the HarappI cmliaatioa^ there arc 
no inscriptions or maimscripts known In Inclb until the 
nuddlc of the third century a.c. To this date belong the 
famous inscriptions cut at the command of A:k>ka on surface 
of natural rocks or on pillars to propagate Buddhism, in the 
Braliml script which itsdf appears u> be of Semitic origin, 
and diereafter one has a more or less regular scries of epi- 
graphic mDEimnents. The climate of India is most un¬ 
favourable to the preservation of documents written on such 
perishable materials as parchment^ bark or IcaveSi^ and prob¬ 
ably the carlJrat Indian manuscript is the fragmentary Bud- 
dliist religious text written on biith-bark in the late Mih 
century and found in the Jaullan monastery at Tariia. 
The Bakhahali manuscript, of the same material, seems die 
nest claimant for bigh antiquity, though this is only of the 
twelfth century. Direct information on the earUest mami- 
scripts in India is, inddentaily, ectranrdinarily diffrcult to 
come by. P^per was introduced by the Moslems into India 
in the thirteenth century^ but most of the early manuscripts 
on tbii or similar substances have long ago decayed or becEi 
devoured by white ants. 

Alibnugh certain Hindu religious texts ^s-ere written down 
in the Indian ^liddlc Ages and later, the whole tradition of 
the Brah malts vehemently opposed this desecration of the 
holy word by committing it to the writtm form. Essentially i 
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the tradition and very largely stilJ is, that of oral trans- 
missioni from teacher to pnpili both of whom may be for* 
mally illiterate but have their powers of mcroorizing preter* 
Daturally iharpened by their very lack of contact with the 
tfichmqiic* of reading and wridiig* Not long ago io Benares 
an illiterate Hindu priest appeared who dictated a ver>^ long 
religious work in versep tindl then unknowfi and imrccordedi 
which on intcmal evidence of style and language belonged 
at least to the Middle Ages, since when it had been passed 
on orally througH a certain line of pnests. 

The wridng down of the early Hindu rdigious literature 
was in fact achieved only in the late eighteenth and early 
uinetcenlh century at the instance of such British scholars as 
Sir ^Mlliam Jones, with what wras regarded as the highly 
treasonable collaboration of certain Brahman priests. It is 
ihcrcfore dear that we cannot use the principles of textual 
criticism or of palaeography in studying this Uicralurc, since 
we h^vt: only a single standard text handed dQ\vti in a single 
unvarying recension. Max Mailer, aJler examining all the 
available texts of the Rigxda in the last century* concluded 
that ^no use can be derived from them as manuscripts, bc- 
t.\iLSe all of them are but transcript, more or less carefully 
rxecuted, of one and the same lcxt\ But despite this extra- 
c^rdinary gap in time between the composition and the 
eventual wriiing dowTi of these works, we can place great 
rehanec on the purity of text. The exact preservation of 
every syllable and accent was thought to be of vital import¬ 
ance — the very sounds had a magica 1 significance that could 
i be varied only at the petti of the individual redter. There is 
a story in a late ntligious work that stresses this dangerp 
relating how the demon Tva^fr recited a fetal magic spell 
Against the god Indra, but, making a single slip in an accent, 
w as himsdf killed by the spell recoUing against him. 

This oral tradition in literature is, of course, by no means 
uncommon among illiterate peoples, and within the Indo- 
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Europcaji group one can aptly dte the CdtJc pnicdcc as 
recorded by Caesar m Gaid nf the first century b.C# is 
against the piincipies of the Druids/ he writes, ‘ to compile 
their doebines to ‘writing... During their novidate it said 
that they learn by heart innumerable verses,* In the two 
illiterate pieriphefies of the Indo-European dispenal^ in west 
and east, one secs the same technique of the oral transmission 
of sacred lore: a technique unnecessary, and so Iwt# in rc^ 
gions where writing had been acquired at an early stage^ 

With these preliminaries wc can turn to the andent rdi^ 
gious books of Hinduism and their chronology^ They ate 
written in the Indo-European language Sanskrit andj as a 
whole, they fall into four or five main divisions, among 
w'hich the poetical corpus known as the Rig&ida stands alone 
in that ail the other works presuppose its exiMence and in 
large part consist of commentaries based upon it It must 
therefore be placed first m any attempted sequence, and 
nearly related to it must be a group of three other Vedic 
books, the Saman^^ (instnictions for the tunes to which the 
Eigv^dc hymns should be chanted), the TajumJa (prose 
prayers and spells based on the Rigt^tda and sometimes 
merely paraphrasing it)^ and the Aihaiva^a (verse incanta- 
dons with occasional prose passages). Then there come the , 
Bruhma^t which, as their name impLics^ are works of piiciE- 
ly Litujgicai exegesis based on the Vedic books^ and the 
Upnidshcds,* “secret tcachingi' of metaphysics. In addition, 
there are the S^as, which are much condensed manuals of 
rites accompanying the Vedic prayers. 

The posidon of the Rig^da as the archetype within this 
series has already been pointed out, and intcrtiai evidence 
makes it dear that the Siliras are later than the 
and the Upmisksds^ so that a rough relationship of the vari¬ 
ous works seems established. But when wc come to find a 

* This word is to well etubliihed iq iba roon in Englbli ilmE to use 
the EDadiOeil by a diooriikjil would be pedantic^ 1 
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chroaological framework ag^dnst whldi this sequence can be 
set, we have very litde to go on.+ The one ccrtajn iket seems 
to be that the doctrine preached by Buddha is essentially 
based on and develops out of the philosophical conoEpts con¬ 
tained in the Upanishads, and there is a reasonable coi^^ 
of evidence to place the date of Buddha^s death as within a 
decade or so of 500 b^c. The Upsftxskisdsj thcrdbrCj must have 
been in existence in the sbeth century b.d* 

Beyond that date we have to depend on a sort of philo- 
sophica] dead-reckoning, invented by Max MhlJer and stUl 
generally accepted^ by which the Bmlunanas arc assigned to 
the seventh and eighth centuries b,c+j the later V^das to tlie 
ninth and tenth, and the older elements of the RigMda to the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries* Th«c dates MMer later in- 
listed were minimum dates only, and latterly there has been 
a sort of tacit agreement (infruended no doubt by the dis¬ 
covery of the Mitannian document of about 1380 with the 
names of gods) to date the composition of the Rig- 

txdit somewhere about 1400—1500 b.c.^ but without any 
absolutely conclusive evidence. 

Yet, tested against the background of archaeology and 
the movements of peoples in Western Asia in the middle of 
the second railicnnium b.c. as we can now begin to discern 
them, this date has much to recooamend iu In the last chap¬ 
ter we have seen that there is gtiod ^^chacologicaJ evidence 
for the arrival in North-West India of invaders from the west 
in the centuries foUowing flooo n.a: these need not be Indo- 
Europeans, but their arrival b likely to be connoted wi^ 
the general movements from the west about this time in 
which the IndcKEuropeans vrerc involverL The ptab^h- 
ment of the Kasrite and the Mitannian kingdoms is a slgm- 
freant pointer to warrior bands pressing eastward at least to 
the Persian froniiers* and the appearance of new culture, if 
not actual ethnic types, in such North Persian ales Hissar 

in and Sialk, may again not be unconnected with folk- 
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movemeau spread o\-cr the fiist half of the second millen¬ 
nium, while the pottery from Anau III in Turkestan and 
Nad-i-Ah in Afghan Sistan, as as the Moghul-ghundai 
and Jlwanri cemeteries, shows that cdonia qf these same 
people were established farther east at a later date, around 
I lOO-IOOO B,C. 

We shall see that an examination of the materia] culture 
of the composers of the Higtieda, as extracted fiom the allu¬ 
sions in the text, is entirely compatible with what wc know 
of conditions at this time from archaeological evidence hom 
other r^ons of early Indo-European colonization around 
the ^ges of the old city ctvilkations in Asia and the Aegean. 
1 think wc are justified in accepting the Signfda, on archae- 
olt^gical grounds, as a genuine document of the period, 
preserved intact by the constant fear of the consequences 
if the magic word were altered by a hainbreadth. An epic 
can be altered, brought up to dale, recast and adapted to 
suit the changing tastes in heroic literature - the Indian 
epics, the MaAdthSralii and die are notable ex¬ 

amples of this, their extant hums going back no further than 
the firat few centuries a.d. In a religious text there is no need 
to delete an anachronism or explain an act whose signifi¬ 
cance is forgotten. Meaning is of less account thgy i die pre¬ 
cise sequence of words and phrases. We do not ourselves 
worry unduly about the mcanitig of archaic phrases in die 
Book of Psalms or even in Hymns Ancient and Modem . 

The mgxdah a curious document. In length, it is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the ItioJ and The Odyss^ together, and con¬ 
sists of over a thousand poems, or' hymnsThese vary fiotn 
tnore or less epic chants, hymns of praise, and prayers to the 
^ magic spells and {ragments of popular songs, all of 
very varying standard - ‘sometimes true, genuine, and even 
sublime, but frequently childbh, vulgar and obscure', as 
Max MOUcr remarked. The language is elaborate and self¬ 
consciously literary, and the metrical composition, based 
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on syllabic vtrsdr-foruaSj is often extrtmdy complicaled. 
[a a word, however barbarous and archaic niay be the life 
and thought reflected in the Rigu^t k is a laborious and 
sophisticated anthology^ put together with oomtdous artifice 
by pmfessionai hymnologists at a rcLativdy Late stage of the 
cuiiurc of those people who in it are called the Aryans (jI^) 
and who figure as conquerors in a newly-won land. 

As a source-book it is full of Itmitadons and difficulties. 
The archaic Samkrit in which it is written soon lost its pre- 
ebe significance, and by the Indian Middle Ages elaborate 
commentaries had to be devised to “explain^ the andent 
text - which often meant forcing elaborately metaphoricaJ 
interpretations on the misundeistood original. For the stu¬ 
dent of Aiyran religion it gives only a partial picture, since it 
is concerned abnost wholly with a limited group of cere- 
raonics and gods, and many aspects of belief and ritual must 
be wholly nnrepreseoted. In ii3 interpretation the later 
works based on it can hardly be dkrcgnrdcd, as^ however 
late their composition, thc^' may often contain ancient ele¬ 
ments dating back to the earhcsl phase, and in aJiy discussion 
!>f Aryan religion the Rigiiedii cannot be isolated from its re¬ 
lated books such as the Atharv^da and the others^ 

This method of interpretation^ however^ is one which 
grew up at a time when the Harappa civilization vras soil 
undiscovered and when it was assumed that the Aryan in- 
, vadem of India encounlo’ed only a rabble of aboriginal 
saragea who could have cxuitributed hide save a few primi¬ 
tive animistic belief to Vcdic thought, nothing to the struc¬ 
ture of later Indo-Aryan society, With such an assumption 
It vms safe to regard the whole Vedic corpus as representing 
m the main an Aryan evolution owing practically nothing to 
the older vanquished people of the Punjab. But as the pre¬ 
ceding chapters of thb book have shown, the Aryan advent 
in India was, in fact, the arrival of barbarians into a region 
already highly organized into an empire based on a long- 
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established tradition of literate urban culture. The situatioEi 
is, to fact^ almost reveraed, for the eonqueron arc seen to be 
less civilized than the conquered. In the vre see (or 

rather aeddentaJJy glimpse) this conquest from the Aryan 
point of vici\' alone: they are the heroes, and scant tribute b 
paid to their contemptible opponents, more skilled in the 
arts of peace than in those of warfare. But, as we shall see^ the 
Harappa tradition is very unlikdy to have been suddenly 
and totally wiped otiL 

VMth this knowledge, it is dear that it would be danger¬ 
ous^ in trying lo work out the material culture of the 
Aryan communities in North-West India, to use evidence 
from works compiled at a time when Harappa elements^ may 
have permeated Aiy^an society. In die ensuing sections of 
this chapter, therefore, I haw used only the wbid] 

dos seem likdy to represent [aithlully' the entrance phase of 
Aryan conqu'^t, before the IndcHEuropcan tradition had 
become mixed with Harappa elements^ while occasionally 
making reference to the later texts* 

Even with these limitations, however, we still encounter 
considerable dilEcultics in using the text of the lUgveda as a 
source for information on material culture* In the hymns the 
transilion from the more or leas literal to the wholly meta¬ 
phorical is often sudden, and frequently almost impercept¬ 
ible. The physical war^hariot of an Aiyan ehieftata 
with bewildering rapidity, into the noon-day sun; the roister¬ 
ing young catde-raiders arc luddcnly the four winds of 
hea^'en* And the accident of survival of words descriptive 
of aspects of material culture is really dependent on their 
adaptability to religious metaphor and their appropriate¬ 
ness to the w^arrior aristocracy for w hom the hymn* were 
composed; chariots are dcsciibed in such detail that a mod¬ 
em coach-builder could probably turn out a passable replica 
of Indra'i vehicle^ but we hardly know what the Arsan 
house looked like. 
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But there is much that we can recover and mierpret in the 
light of archaeological knowledge. We are bmlding up a pic^ 
tune of Aryan conunumtiee presumably settled in some area 
of North-West India^ or westwards in Afghanisuiii} at a time 
when their conquests had not extended farther east than the 
Ambda region of the Punjab: some scholars are inclined to 
think that the Rig^da was composed in tins partictilar dis* ' 
tiicL Such description of landscape as b contained in the 
hymns implies a knowledge of snow*capped mountams, 
fairly certainly the Hknalay^^ and a land of great rivers ;; 
while the ramTali seems to have been plenttfui enough to 
suggest that the westtvard esetension of tlic monsoon region, 
which we have seen is likely to have infiuenjced the dimate 
during the hey-dny of the Harappa Culture, stLU affected the 
Punjab. In modem India Lucknow is usually taken as repre- 
sendng the approrimatc boundary between the ^vheat-grow- 
ing areas to the wi^ and the Hcc lands to the easL| and the 
Rigveda know-s nothing of rice, nor of the tropical animals 
such as the tigcTi both of vrhicb arc mentioned in the rilAar- 
vasedaf which implies that by the time of its composition 
Aryan territory had been extended eastwards down the 
Ganges, though as we have seen the tiger b depicted on the 
Harappa seals^ 

The Rigpida hymns reScct the aspirations and life of mem¬ 
bers of the upper classes of a society which, in common with 
other Indo-European communities, was formally divided 
into a tbredbid grading of warrion, priests, and artisans - 
Br^hnunif and Vaidjas^ comparable with the intii£fj, 
Ihmma, and qmriks of Roman society or the fqidtcs^ cfrutdSw, 
and pteb€S of the Celts of Gaul as recorded by Caesar m the 
first century b.c* But it is important to realize that thecon- 
cept of cojttj as known in later Literature, is quite unknown 
in the Rigveda. The tripartite arrangement is perhajM an 
obvious enough division of r^pOnsibiJIties within a com- 
mimity, but its formal recognition is characteristically 
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Indo-European^ The hymns arc composed by the priests on 
their Own behalf and on dia c of the wairioraij their patrons^ 
and arc addressed mainly to a group of anthropomorphic 
deities^ or to the deified sacrificial liquid, round the, 
cult of which the whole group of hymns is really centred. 

En several of the gods we can see the Aryans thcm5clv« 
magnified to heroic proportions. The greatest god of die 
Rigoetia is Indra, to whom about onen^uarter of the h™n% 
are addressed^ and he is the apotheosis of the Aryan battle^ 
leader; strong-armed, colossal^ tawny-bearded, and pot- 
bellied fhnn drinking, he wields the thunderbolt in his more 
god4ike moments, but fights hfee a hero with bow-and- 
arro^-s h^om hb chariot. *He is strong, young, Immortal, and 
ancient as Keith puts It; his appetite is enormous and he 
devours prodigious quantities of beef, porridge, and calces, 
swiULng them down with the intoxicating soma or with mead, 
and both his drunkenness and its afler-elFccts arc described 
svith convincing fidelity. He is a cattle-raider, and above all 
he is the destroyer of the strongholds of the enemy, the vic¬ 
torious leader of the Aryans in their conquest of Uie hated 
ancient empire in the Punjab. With him fight the young 
warriof^hand, the Maruts, who seem to be commanded by 
Rudra, rival to Indra and yet in some way's his counterparty 
• unassailable, rapid, young, unnging, ruicr of the world' and 
with the malevolent characterisdes which dei^’cJop in later 
Hinduism in the penon of Siva. 

The portraits carry oonviction in their ardcss barbarhiti^i 
so curiouily transmitted in the sophisticated Sanskrit ve«e. 
The atmosphere is that of the Irish tales that reflect the con¬ 
ditions of the Celtic Iron Age of the first century a.c. in trl- 
stcr and North Britain; Indra is often reminiscent of the 
grotesque Dagda with his insatiable appetite, Rudm and the 
Maruts make one think of Finn and the Jia/irnsj the young 
band afhcToeSp and the catde-rakling is as familiar^ But the 
Aryan rclvings arc carried out on the pLaim of the Punjab,' 
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md Indra and hb followers fight against foes who^ if not 
fcartd opponents on the batde'fiddj arc regarded with 
the superstitious dread of the aimplc soldier for the subtle 
[Dwnsman. 

These opponents of the Aryan onslaught^ the dtsploable 
enciny who dares deny lndra*s supremacy in heaven and on 
rorthj are referred to as tlie dmyui or ddsas. They have black 
complexions, no nosca to speak of {amsa}^ they are ‘of un- 
inteUtgiblc speech" and above alt they arc infidds. They 
have no ‘rites", they are ‘indifferent to the gods% they "fol¬ 
ia w strange ordinances", they do not pcifann the Aryan 
sacrifices, and they probably worship the phallus. But they 
lie wcaJthy, with great stores of gold, they arc formed into 
groups Of states, and they live in fortified strongholds. Their 
pomes may refer to their eventual fate In Aryan eyes, and be 
^ated to the root of licir, to lay waste: the dwdlcrs in the 
W-oste land after qonqucsi. 

Our knowledge that the Harappa civilisation was flourish- 
ing in Northern and Western India at the beginning of the 
iccond miUenmum centred on cities with strongly forti¬ 
fied citadels and containing among its popuJation a large 
proportion of proto-Australoids with dark skin and fiat 
SQses, and that these cities came to a sudden and violent end, 
Eiiakes the identification of the and ddsits with the in- 

bbiUntsof Harappa and Mohenjo-daro something near to 
1 certainty, lndra"s exploits as a destroyer of forts, rexrentiy 
[focussed by Wheeler in connexion with the ddenees of the 
Karappi citadel, go to confirm this view, 

^Vith alL-Qutstripping charioi-whrd, O Indra, thou 
lar-fiuncd, lutst •avcrthmwii the twice ten kings of rum 
Wilh sixty tbotnaod nine and ninety followers 
Thou gocst DO from fight to fight intrepidly, 
destroying castle after castle here with strength. 

^us a hymn in the fint bewk of the Rig^du {i, 53). ‘file 
fcns destroyed by Indra are said to be of stone* or with the 
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epithet amo, which may refer to unbaJ&ed {*mw*) bricl; 
walla] some are - auttimnai*, which may mean that they were 
protected from the river flooda after the rains. Indra is 
pitfamdarOj the fort destroyer: *Thou anoitesl foemen down, 
and many acltadel^ ‘thou breaker down the seven citadels’ 
say the bards in hia praise. He 'rends forts as age coiimine! 
a garment*. 

The attack seems to have included setting fire to the 
buddings: ' 

in Icmdicd fire he burnt up all ihdr weaponSj 
And made him rirh with kinc and carts and horses (ifj 15} 

says another hymn of one of those fevoured by the war-god 
And it is possible that one can trace references to the destriic- 
tioa of the ‘bunds ^ built to protect the Harappa cities fiotr 
flocxl^ so that the waters tiimed against ihcni] it b difficult t-o 
be sure of thisi because of the po^ihility of a sudden trann- 
don to the metaphorical usage of w'ords dcsciibing Indra ir 
his cdcsdal chapter of Jupiter Fiuvius releasing the raina 
and swelling the rivers, bat the assodation of Hood and con 
quest is significantly brought together in the same hyma 
from which the Ust quotation is taken: 

The mighty rcAring flood he stayed from flowing^ and carried 
those who swam not safdy over, 

They having crowd theitreain attained 10 riches 
He sUughEcred Vala, and bunt apart the defences of the 
mountain I 

He tore away ihcir {Mkly-buUc defences 
There the tbiJTbearcr found the golden treaiure (up 15)^ 

And again, *be sets free the rivers^ paths \ and 'all banb or 
rivers yielded to his manly might* (m 13)^ 

In the p)astp these ‘forts ^ of the and the d^sui werr 

considered to be either mythological or at best the primitive 
earthworks and palisades of the suppo^^ aborigiacs of 
Northern India at the dme of the Aryan conquest But now, 
as \Vheder has said, 
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"the recent excavation of Harappa may be thought to 
have changed the picture. Here have a h%hly-evoIved 
dvilkation of essentially non-Aryan type^ now known to 
have employed massive fortiheationSj and known abo to 
have dominated the river-system of nOrth-¥?estern India 
at a time not distant from the likely period of the earlier 
Aryan invasions of that region ... On ciroumstaiitial evi¬ 
dence, Indra stands accused.’ 

The archaeological evidence given m detail in Chapter V 
fits 30 well vrith thn tale of coimucst in the Rigntdii that it is 
difBciilt to come to any other conclusion^ The forts of the 
are the citadels of the Kamppa civilization^ wrecked 
and plundered by the war* bands who invoked Indra, Lord 
of Hosts, as they slaughtered those who would not accept his 
supremacy. 

Like the Amurru in Mesopotamia, the Aryans were 
* people who had never known a dty ^ Their way of life is 
clearly presented in the and is far from being thai 

of the complicated urban organization traditional to the 
ancient ccntrcfl of oriental civilization sinco the begi nning 
of the third miUennium. It belongs to the simple pattern of 
agricultural communities known throughout the ptehistoric 
world of Europe and Asia up till and afrer the Homan fcm- 
pirc — more barbarous than the Homeric world and nearer 
10 that of Beowulf. Its background is an agricultural econo¬ 
my which includes the grooving ofa grain crop, but in which 
h^ds of cattle and docks of sheep and goats are of prime 
importance^ wealth is reckoned in cattle, following the Indo- 
European tradition which gives the equation pi^ciu ^ 
in Latm,a war*band is described as * the horde seekIiigcow3\ 
and the root of the vtirh "to protect* simply implies '10 
guard cows'. 

As in nil simple pastoral societies, the Aryan vocabulary 
is rich in names for every aspect of the herd^ with special 
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words for ‘ a cow ivitk a strangr calf * a cow barren after 
c*dving\ ‘a tbree-year-old ox\ and ho on — one may com¬ 
pare the Iniiiuty of Arab words for camebp Redj blade, dap- 
plcriy and iighc^coloured cows arc mentioned, and herd^ 
were differentialcd by disdncci^'c nicks cut in die ears, fol¬ 
lowing a well-known custom which siurived in Wales, for 
instance, to the last century. Milk evidendy formed an im¬ 
portant item of diet, either &esb or as cimds or butter, bui 
there is no direct csidenee of chccsi>makmg, nor of the use 
of fermented mare's milk (k&umts} in the ancient steppe 
tradition* The cow's weremilked three times a day, and castra¬ 
tion wras practised} OKen being used for the normal purposes 
of farm uaniport, and beef was freely eaten as the main meat 
dish. ^Slaying cows far guests' iivas an attribute of highest 
praise to an Aryan squire, and Indra was a champion beef' 
eater : the present-day Hindu doctrine of ahimsa, and the 
ritual prohibition of flesh food, is connected w-ith the later 
(post-^mAmd^) ideas of transmigration^ which arc entirely 
foreign to the earlier Aryan belief. 

The Aryan feasts recall those of the Cdts: there is the 
broitze cauldron (Sanskrit Irish ioire) slung over the fire 
by pot-hooks, with the guests waiting for die diampion's 
Portion - 

The trml-fork of die fiesh-coaking cauldron, the %^c9$eb out of 
wind] the broth is poured, 

'Fhe warming-potSj the covers of the diihca, hooJis, carving- 
boards ... (t, iG!|) 

as one hymn lovingly enumerates. Meat was also roast^ on 
spits, and mutton and goat-flcih were, eaten, in addition to 
beef. Leather was used for many purposes, inch as sUngi^i 
bow-ftnngi, chariot-traces, remS} and whips, and some sort 
efa tanning process and the wetting of die hide preparatory 
to stretching it are implied by references in the Ii:igt?eda. 

The grain grown seam likely to have been barley, knowni 
as we have seen, from Tdl Halaf times In Northern Mes*- 
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l> 0 Uiiim and with its wild ancestors growing in Asia Minarj 
Turkestan, TraEWcaucasia, and Northern POTia. Fidds were 
tilled by an ox-drawn plough, which was presutnably fairly 
large and heavy, since ox-teams of some size were in use at 
least in immediately post-jSt^Pfda timeSj but a yoke does not 
seem to have been used, as it is nowhere mentioned in the 
Rig^dii in connexion. This is significant in view of the 
representations of ox-drawti ploughs in Early Dynastic 
Sumer and early (Third Dynasty) Egypt, in which no yoke 
is used, but the plough-tmccs are shown tied to the beasts' 
horns. A similar representation of Kassltc origin in Meso¬ 
potamia shosvs the same technique, and the oxen employed 
seem to have the characlciistic hump of the Indian breed 
known from the earliest pottcry-paindngs at Rana-ghuhd^i 
and throughout the duration of the HarappS CuUure- What- 
ever the significance of this feature, it is interesting to sec the 
Kassites, presumably members of the Indo-EuTopean lin¬ 
guistic group in the fifteenth century a.C., itnng the same 
method of plough traction as can be inferred for the Aryans 
in India, 

The ripe eai^ of barley were cut with a knife or sickle, 
hound into sheaves or bundlm, strewn on a threshing-floor, 
and eventually winnowed or sifted to separate the grain 
fiom the chaffi Some form of container or measure was used, 
for which the word tfnforo is used - Indra is filled with drink 
as one fill* an with grain — and one may recall the cir¬ 
cular structure intcrprcled by Vats as a grain’^bin iti the 
fin2d (pofft-Harappa) occupation on the deserted citadel of 
the type>site in this connexion. Some artificial water-supply 
is implied by a rdiarcncc to * watem produced by digging' in 
one hymn, suggesting weUs rather than any more ambitious 
scheme of irrigation. 

Dogs were used for guarding housffl and for boar-hunting, 
and they got driven away from the sacrifices, but there b no 
direct evidence of their use in herding, w^hkh seems to have 
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been carried out by a heniftman armed with an ojt-goad. i 
The docks included both sheep and goats, kept for thdr wool 
33 much as their flesh. The Sanskrit word for a sheep is used 
by transference for woolp and no doubt sheep'S wool was 
mainly used, but there is evidence that goat*3 wool was also 
us^p, presumably hom sucb long’^haired ariimgl^ ^ those of 
Kashmir;! ahready mentioned in Chapter V* The wool when 
spun was woven, probably by women^ on a loom of which 
the names of warp! wooC and shuttle are preserved. 

But* apart from catticj the really dbaractcristic domtsCi- 
cated animal of the Aryans w*as the horse* From the descrip¬ 
tions of the colouring of horses in the Ri^vetiOf Ridgeway con¬ 
cluded that thETy had chestnut heads and backs* shading oS" 
into dun on the lower parts of the body, in the maimer of tlie 
wild horse of the steppes known as l^ewalski^s horsey and 
that they were of Mongolian or Upper Asiistic stock. They 
seem to have been kept io stalls on occasion at least* and ' 
were hobbled when put out to graze. Stalhons were some* 
times gelded* but mares were especially mod ai draught 
animals In war-chariots, and riding seems to have been vety 
exceptional and nevia* formed a technique of warJareh This 
may wdl have been partly due to the fact that the mventiou 
of Stirrups seems to come unaccountably late In the develop* 
ment of horse-harness, and that a secure seat for a fighting 
man could hardly be attained without them. MlUtary 
cavalry was known to the Assyrians and the Achaemenids, 
and the invention of stimips must be an ancient oriental ’ 
contribution lo horsemanship. In India sdmip^loops appear ' 
on carvings of the second century at Sanehi in the 
Oeccan and on an engraved copper vessel of rather later 
date from North India, but in any case their adopnon must 
have been long after the early Aryan phase. 

llic Aryan horses seem to have been used eisentially as 
chariot-a n i ma l s , whether in wariare, as described later ou, 
or for chariot-racing, which was a favourite sport. It seems ^ 
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to hAVC h"" indulged in purely for amiuicment and for 
prizes (exocpc on a few formal religious occasioiis, such as 
the ro^ consecration), and the race took place along a 
course to a mark round which the chariots turned and came 
hnj*lf again - the aiA'eiwfawi and so forth of the Mit annlan 
Guide to the Turf mentioned above. Such a ractMiouise is 
presumably the ancestor of the Roman rirfliif and the Greek 
an&tav Such as that at Olympia, where a race with ridden 
horses was first introduced as a novelty in the middle of the 
seventh century B.O., though chariot-radng stiU remained 
popular. One is reminded too of the ancient Celtic liorse- 
races at the Fair of Carman and the other assemblies in 
Dark'Age Ireland. 

The horse appears to have been domesticated in South 
Russia by Middle Kuban times (between aooO and 1500 
8.G.), and representations of Frisewalaki** horse appear on a 
silver bowl fix>m the rather earlier Maikop tomb. But the 
evidence firom Anau and Sialk shows that an apparently 
domesticated horse was known in Persia and Turkestan in 
very early times, and it again appears in Baluchistan in 
Rana-ghundai I and, though randy, in the Harappa Cul¬ 
ture. One cannot, therefore, hold that the Aryans were the 
first people to domesticaic the horse in India or on ita wot- 
em border-lands, but they were certainly among the first to 
introduce the idea of rapid transport made possible by its 
ii y Fc)r their form work, ox-drawn four-wheeled carts seem 
to have been used, and horses bred »ldy for use with the 
light two-wheded chariot for sport or warforc. 

Practically nothing can be gleaned of the appearance or 
lay-out an Aryan settlement, or of the houso, hut we arc 
dearly dealing with notlung larger than foimsteada and 
vilfoga. Such mundane affaiia did not lend ihenJMives to 
metaphor in hymns to the war-gods, though the goddess of 
Dawn does make a homdy, rustic appearance m her ox* 
drawn cart, reminding us of Demeler and of the Teutonic 
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goddess Nertha described by Tacitus^ whose image was simi¬ 
larly transported, and of the actual ritual carta earning a 
deicy^s dirone known in Europe fronj Italy * Alsace, and 
Denmark, and dating from the fifth century b.g. onwards. 

All the Aryan buildings, however, appear to been of 
woodj and the house seems to have been rectangular, with a 
thatched roof, divided into more than one room or com¬ 
partment; possibly some phra^ may be construed to imply 
that the cattle and slieep, as well as the housebold, were 
under a single roof. If the LLoguistic equation of the Sanskrit 
word for a doorway, of/i (always; used metaphoricftlLy for the 
dcM>rs of the sky) wiih the Latin onto ts to 1 ^ token UtcrailVi 
it should have the meaning of a porch formed between the 
projecting end-walls of the building. Thb arehitcctumi de¬ 
vice is charactcristid of the nig^arm house, know n in the 
Troad and Extern Europe at least as early as the beginning 
of the third millennium a*c*, and certainly associated ^vilh , 
the early speakers of Indo-European languages in Greece, 
but It is dangerous to force the analogy. ^ 

As in the rrugoFon^ so in the Arynu house, the central 
hearth has a position of peculiar importance, and is the 
focus of the household religious rites. The use of ^pasting* 
spits and bronze cauldrons, with flesh-forks to impale the 
savoury gobbets of boiled beef, has already been mentioued, 
and presumably among the household gear must be reck- j 
oned saddle-querns for grinding, or pestles and mortars for 
pounding the com into flour: the former arc probably, the 
latter certainly, referred to in the Rigiudn. Pottery vessels arc 
again mentioned, and the drink available at feasts ind tided 
mead, the name of which runs convincingly through the 
Indo-European vocabularies to suggest that it w^as an early 
invention common to all branches (Sanskrit mddhu, Greek 
Cddc mid. Old High German metv, Old Slavonic, 
mrdxx}. Another tuto^cating drink was mm, which was prob¬ 
ably a kind of beer brewed fioin grain. Ihe mystic liquid 
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MMi, (attracted &am the stems of some now unknowa pJ^i> 
likely to ha« been used almost mtirdy for rdigioui 
ritual; its preparttion and drinkinff is fully desmbed m the 
%-arious hymns dedicated to this aspect of Aryan leiipous 

practice. . , t * 

Uttle. again, can be gathered of clothing, except iltat it 

^■aa mainly of woollen doth. Clothes that were either em¬ 
broidered or woven in ornametital patterns were i^rn by 
women, and a doak or mantle was worn, probably by boi^ 
smes. We am reminded of the garment dyed red and purple 
and the doak of brown wool found in one of the tombs con- 
lemporanr with that of Maikop, at Tsaidmya in SouA R,^ 
sia. It 15 inieresting that the use of a turbaii (aiirdy derived 
from the Hamppfr Culture) is mentioned only m texu frem 
the BmhmSnas onwards. Men Wfcar ear-omaments m the Rtg- 
ntda, and there is mention of an ornamental lor 

women, which the etymology suggests stood up like a horn , 
while gold was used for anklets and rings, neck-oraamente 
and others wont on the breast. Shaving is menUoned, and 
there are references to moustaches and beards - Indra is 
famous for his tawny beard. 

Specialized crafts within the community mdude that of 
the metal-smith, who may make metal v^ls m wdl as 
tools or be an armquref. No direct mention of a polt« 
occurs, but the carpenter has an important and honoured 
trade, working with an axe or adze, and making fine car«d 
work for chariots or to enrich llie door-posts of a house. His 
equipment presumably included the bow-dnU, the u« of 
which is implied in the fire-making appimucc wdh which 
themexed (and presumably the ordinary) fire ^ killed. 
Bronze seems to have been die only metal worked; 
that (Mppper must also have been used, although the 
for this metal occurs only later than the Ri^da, as do« that 

community had periodic assemblies in what appears 
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to have been a regular club-house or meedng-haU^ fiotn 
which women were cscduded and m which not oni^ the buii- 
ness of the dan was discussed, but ordlimry fanners* 
was retailcdi Thci^ too the men ^mblcd nt a game of 
chance played with nuts and tuaually rendered *didng', 
though It cannot ha\% hMi played according to the methods 
usual with marked dice (such as those known in the Harappa 
Culture, for instance). The nuts were thrown towards a hole 
or dcpiession In the ground^ and bets were laid according to 
some complicated systimi! I once watched what must have 
been a dmllar game^ also played with nuti thrown towards a 
hollow In the ground^ in a village of the Kangra district in 
the Himalayan foothills. The stakc$ w-ane evidently oE^eii 
high ~ one of the hymns of the Rigxda (x, 34) i$ a rucfijl 
Gambler’s Lament, In which he prays for better Inck next 
time^ He has gambled away even his wife^ or at least her 
affections - in the old days 

She Dcver vexed me nor was angry with me, but to my 
rHcnds and me was ever gradmis 

yet now * my wife holds me aloof, her mother hates me"* SlUl 
the game calls him - 

The gamester seeki the gambling^cnf sud woEMlerv, his 
body all Biiret Shall 1 be lucky? 

and all he can do is to warn the others by hia fate - 

Flay not with dice; dd^ cultivate thy corn-land^ Enjoy the 
gain, and deem that wealth suflkieiiL 

There arc thy cattle^ there thy wifcp D gambler! 

There is some interesting evidence for Aryan music* Cym¬ 
bals were used to accompany dandng, and in addition to 
this and the drum there were reed Autes or pipcs^ a stringed 
imtrnment of the lute dassj and a harp or lyre, which is 
mcntioiied as hating seven tones or notes. This last piece of 
jnibnnation Is important for our knowledge of ancient 
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music. Galpin has shown that iiutrujiieiits possessing fixed 
scales, such as harps, lyres, and flutes, are known from West¬ 
ern Asia from very early times (a bow-shaped harp was used 
in jemdet Nasr times, and other more elaborate types were, 
as is well known, found in the Early Dynastic Royal Tombs 
at Ur). There is good evidence that these instruments were 
constructed according to the heptatonic scale (seven notes, 
with the eighth completing the octave, as with all European 
instrumental music of the present day). This hep^tonic 
is the basis of modem Hindu music, where It exists (as 
in other regions of the wnrld) side by side with another, more 
primitive, scale, that nf five notes, or the pentatonic, based 
on quintal harmony and primitive vocal traditions. It h our 
normal musical scale with the third and seventh, the semi¬ 
tone intervals, missing, Curwen has recently taken this ques¬ 
tion of the two musical scales a stage further and related it 
to our archaeological knowledge, nnd be makes it clear that 
the spread of the heptatonic scale is intimately asaodalcd 
with instrumental music originating in the ancient urban 
civilizations of Western Asia, but dispersed beyond its 
nal home by Indo-European peoples in the second millen¬ 
nium n,C, and later. He traces an early dispersal to India 
and even to China, and a later diffusioii westwards with the 
Celtic peoples, with Britain as perhaps its last place of arri¬ 
val in the middle of the first mUlcnniuro b.o., so that the 
Hebridean folk-wngsstiU retain the undent, pre-Indo-Enro- 
|-a„ mode of the pentatonic scale today. (Inddent^ly the 
pentatonic idiom, derived from Wmt Africa, plays its pan 
in modern jazz music.) 

Among the JUgotda hymns there ii one (ix, l ta) which can 
hardly be other than a secular lyric - scarcely less out of 
place than the Song of Songs in the Hebrew religious collec¬ 
tion - which has been made a little more appropriate by the 
insertion of a refrain, 'Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s s.Tkc*, 
after each couplcl. Omitting these pious asido, we are lefr 
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with an almost colloquial poem (it Lises the Sanskrit equi¬ 
valents for ‘Dad' and "Mum" rather than ^Father’ and 
"Mother^ for instance), which gives a surpdsingly natural 
and ftesh picture of the Aryan scene in the Punjab of the 
middle of the second miUeiinium b.c. (The syflabic metre b 
that of the original.} 

Wc ail have vixious hopes and plaxH 
and many are the ways of men; 

The craf^man seeks for Joba to do» 
ihc pnetc hb flockr the Iccch the siedt. 

The artow-jtnith with hard dry reeds 
and fcatben from the airy hixds^ 

Ibr the tips, and flowing cooli, 
seeks out ihe mao who'U pay him hot. 

T am a poet, dad's a Icedi, 
and mother grinds com on the quern; 

As mw go following, one on one, 
we all seek wealth in didcr^t ways. 

The horse hkes a light-ladcn cart, 
gay hosts attract the laugh and jest! 

Man longs for woman, lutuml as 

the parched fn^ laogiog Ibf the miai. 

Perhaps this could be claimed as the earliest knowTi Indo- 
European pastoral poem: at all events it gives a glimpc of 
lost secular poetry in Sanskrit of the early phase, describing 
the ev'cryday life of the people, that we would do louch to 
recover. But the main purpose behind the Rigveda is the 
sterner scufT of war, and to thb wc must now turn. 

Even though the composition of the hymns is likely to be 
later, the conditions they reflect are those of victcffious con¬ 
querors in the first flush ofsuccc^. The warrior aristocracy, 
the K^AtrijdSf are the heroes, and the great gods are made in 
their image; Indra is the tutelary god of the soldier, and bis 
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exploits are these of the harbarLin chieftain leadiiig his fol- 
lowers to vktor)^ We do not theik see Aryan warfare frHDcn 
the point of ^iew' of the soldier in the ranhs — the war-bands 
included "hand-to-hand fighters', who arc presumably in¬ 
fantry - but from that of the aristocradc warriors who -drove 
to battle in their chartotSa and constituted the motulef light* 
annoured force* 

The fact that Aryan warfare ’was based on the use of 
swiftj horseniirawn battle-diariots, carrying a warrior armed 
with a bow and driven by a charioteer, is in itself of very 
great archneological importance* Later wc shall see that the 
Rigvtda desciipdons arc so detailed that we can form a very 
good idea of the construction and to a large extent ckf the 
appearance of the chanots of the Aryan invaders of India in 
the middle of the second inLlicnninm b-C-; the chariot suits 
itself to the metaphors of Oriental religions^ and such iami- 
liar lines as *Iiij chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds 
Ibrru^ might come from the Rigi'^da itself* The Harappa 
dvUbation, while fully cognizant of w heeled ^-chiclci, docs 
not seem to have made use of them in warlarc — indeed, as 
we have eecn^ evidence for any military organbiation for 
defence or offence within the Harappa empire is strangely 
Jacking — and the Aryan chariots dearly owe nothing to 
native Indian traditions. They appear as startling innova¬ 
tions, and to trace their ancestry w^e must look to the west* 

Some scholars have d.aimed that in Woitem Asia the earli¬ 
est representatbn of a wheeled vehicle, that might be a form 
of chiuiotj, is depicted on a Tell Malaf painted pot, where a 
human figure stands by n circular ob^t divid-ed by cross¬ 
lines in Such a manner as to suggest an eight-spoked wheel* 
If this interpretatton is correct, it tmphes that the accom-^ 
jjlished carpentry and wheclwnght’B craft necessary to pro-* 
ducc such a wheel had been evolved on the hk^hsbur R.iver 
at an extremely -early date, which Is surely unlikely. The 
prcducdon of a spoked wheel demands good metal tools of* 
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ftRuiiarc) certainly not f^Uained by the hesitant, wperi- 
m ental mctal]tir;gy of Tell Halaf times, an d I find it difficuU 
to acxcpt this representation as that of a wheeled vehidc at 

all. 

But by the beginnings of Early Dynastic times in Sumer 
we are on firm ground. ^Scarlet Ware^ vessels of E.D+I date 
show light two-whecIed chariots with high fronts earrying 
one or two people and drawrt either by asses or by osen j the 
wheels are represented (very schematieally} as solid. And in 
the slightly later Early Dynastic rclie&fr^m Ur sud Kafajalip 
and on tlie famous inlaid * Standard ^ ironj the jRoyal Tombs 
of Ur, similar ass-drawn chariots arc shown in great detail, 
with solid wlicels made of two half-discs dowelled together 
against the hub. (On the ‘Standard' the chariots at first 
sight appear to be four-wheeled, but, as Sidney Smith has 
pointed out, tliis is the result of a^eurious Picasso^like tech¬ 
nique of representing frontal and lateral views of the same 
object in one convention!) Though these chariots doubtless 
creaked and rumbled on their clumsy wheels, yet when the 
pair of asses was at Ml speed, as in the final scenes on the 
'Standard", they mutt have been a notable added tenor to 
the cnemi^ of Sumer when first encountered. 

Early in the second millennium sbnilar chariots were In 
use in Aria Minor, but with two important modifications: 
they have light, spoked wheeb and are drawu by a pair of 
horses. Such chariots al«) make their first appearance in the 
Aegean countries, significantly associated with Indo*Euro- 
pean speakers, soon after this time: in Mainland Greece 
before 15130 (to lurvive, of course, to the Homeric period) and 
in Crete about J450 b.c. A century or so later there is some 
evidence to suggest that young Achaean princes were on 
occasion sent to the Hittitc capital to be trained in chariotry* 
In Egypt the earliest representation of such a chariot b of 
the time of Amenhotep I, about 1550* at the beginning of 
the campaigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty nileri against the 
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Levant, whence chariot-warfere seems to have been intrO' 
duoed into the Egyptian army. By the end of the fifteenth 
century B.C, chariots were being exported to Egypt by the 
Mitanni themselves (Fig. 3^)' 

In Central and Northern Europe the appearance of the 
chariot among the Indo-European Celts is not attested be- 
the fifth century ».c., in the Middle Rhine and the 
Marne (ultimately presumably derived fiom Western Asia), 


, 
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31. Reprcicfitdtuns of chsmotSTi istlh to *3*^ ccnlurirt 
froio Zioddi, Egypt, Myncw and Cypma 
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and thereafter we have considerable evidectce for ltd struc¬ 
tural feature^} which confirm its genera] reJationsfatp with 
the earlier series from the ancient Orient now under db* 
cussion. Sir Cyril Foxb recent brilliant mterpretatioD of the 
Celtic evidence has given a lead which may be followed in 
examining the oriental material h 

It looks, tbercforcs as if the battle<ar was an invenrioTi of 
Early Dynastic Sumer and that its use was adopted^ with 
other tcchnologicai devices, such as metallurgy and thr 
shaft-hole axe (and probably the heptalonlc scale In imtru- 
mentaJ mu5ic)i by the Indo-Europeans on the northerly 
fringes of the kingdom of Sumer an d Akkad soon aficj aooo 
B.C., given added speed and lightness by the use of horses and 
t he mventiou of the spoked wheel, and spread by them in 
their expansion to cast and west. It remained, of course, oi^ 
essential Aveapon of the armies of RabyIonia and Assyria until 
AvclJ into the first millennium b.c., as a vehicle to carry^ a 
bowman* 

The Aryan chariot, as it appears in the Rig^eda, has a 
name (raiha) which is an Indo-European Vhcer word, 
represented by the Latin Celtic r&th. Old High German 
and JLithuaman and similarly oommoii to thr 

whole latiguoge group are the words for wheel, axle, nave, 
and yoke- The body of the diariot is denoted by a word 
which is also used for a bucket (Jtofa), and implies a more or 
less dosed vehicle, unlike the Gchic Iron Age version, open 
back and front, but agreeing with the Western Asiatic, My- 
cerLacaii, and Egyptian chariots, which (as Sir Cyril Fox has 
remarked] are all built on the principle of a modern milk- 
Aoat. The materiaZ of which this body was built is unknown, 
but by analogy it is likely to have been of wicker-Avork 
(Aegean and Cddc chariots), or perhaps leather [as in 
Egypt) on a light Avooden tamcAvork. 

To the wooden fioor of the chariot was attached the ade, 
apparendy by leather stra(»! it would project free of the 
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diArioL body ati eaczHsidc:; and carried tht whnJjij scciij:i!d by 
iyiich'pms an tbeir outer {kqcs - ihnir sLability agioiiut tbe 
fast-spiniiing is'hetd is made use efin effective meiaphor^ Ou 
atiaJog^', agmHt one would expect this axle to be fixed cen¬ 
trally to the chariot floor^aj in those of Mycenaean and in the 
earlier (fouxtecnUi ccntiiry) reliefs Iknm Malaiya in Asia 
Minor (andj incidentally, in Iron Age Europe) j later Assy^ 
rian eouch-biiUdcn!^ practice moved the axle to the back of 
the bodyp 'lltc use nf lynch-pins is connaon to ihc Celtic and 
, the Egyptian chariots and is likely to have L>een universai^ 
providing as it does a flexible mode of attachment giting 
stability rough country^ which ensured its netention tn 
English farm carts up to the pnesent time. 

The wheels of the Aryan chariot have spokeSp though the 
number is nowhere mentioned^ There seems to have been a 
^cndenc>' to increase the number fiom four (Mycenaean p 
Egyptian^ early Hittite examples) to six or eight (Homeric 
chariots have eight spokes^ Cddc exampl*^ with from four 
to ten or tw^elve are known: so, too, later Hittite and 
Assyrian vehicles with six or eight)* The importance of 
die hole of the nave-hub being ^swccdy-nmning’ on die 
axle w-as recognired and is mentioned. An extretneiy in* 
tcresting point with regard to the construetiop of ^hc wheels, 
however, is the references to the rdloc being hent into shape: 

I bend with songp ^ bends 3 wright hii fellae of solid wood 

runs the simile, and this must surely imply that the felloe 
single-piece, and bent Into the drcular shape^ just as the 
Celtic chariot-whccis were made. The EgyptLon chariot^ 
' wheels and probably (to judge by the represcntatbiu) the 
Mycenaean examples were not made thus, nor do the later 
I Hittite or Assyrian relieft suggest this primitive, but ex- 
iremely strong and hght, form of w^hed-constmetion. It 
presumably needs a fairly large number of spokes to make it 
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fiinction effccdvdy, and might be a pointer to the Aryan 
wheels having more than Tom. Iis occurrence in the twoi 
peripheral areas of Indo-European culture) so remote in 
tune and space* is fascinating, and it still survives in Turke¬ 
stan- The wheels were shod with metal tyres, as were the 
Homeric chariots and those of the Iron Age Celts fust men¬ 
tioned. 

The horecs were harnessed to a single central pole, whidi. 
on analogy with known representations, probably rose in a 
curve from the bottom of the chariot and then continued 
straight, to meet the yoke almost horizonuHy. This use ofa 
yoke, a form of haraess appropriate to oxen but very tm- 
suitahle to a hone (with ii^ as Oontenau put it,' the capadEy 
of the honeys effort is only equal to its rsistanoe to strangu- 
ladonM) is, however, cbaractcjistic of the whole andent 
world, and the beginnings of the mndem type of hameasing 
and horsenzoUar is not seen until Roman Imperial times in 
Europe at the earliest. The yoke is used universally with the 
chanot, whether in Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt or in Cddc 
Eritain of the first century b.c.| and from the descrip¬ 

tions we can sec that in all rcfspccts its fastening to the pole 
is cqnahy typical of Indo-Eurnpcan practice. The problem 
was to provide a strong yet alighdy flexible junedon between 
pole and yoke, to allow for unequal stress whether the ani¬ 
mals were pulling or checking, and this was done by pro¬ 
viding a stout pin or bolt through the chaiiot-pol e near its far 
end, against which the wooden yoke was tashed with Uiong^ - 

As with the leather thong they birid the chariot yoke to hold 
it (at. So) 

and (erwing a river) 

So let your wave bear up the pm, and ye, O WalerSi jpjue 
the thoegt (m, 33) 

as the verses ruou It recalls the extant Egyptian example and 
the desoipdon of the yoking of Mam ^s waggon in the Hiikf - ft 
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The yoke they i«t firmly oo the polohod pole, do the rest 
At the ead thereor, and dipped the ring over the upright pin, 
which with three lurm of the rtrap they lashed to tlift knob, 
and then belayed it ido*e round the pole, and turned the tongue 
dieiTUDdcr. 

There is some cvidctice for the use of traees on the outer 
sides, and one word (m»f) might have the significance of a 
iwingle^tree or splintei-bar to which these were fastened. 
Two horses were usually employed, but an additiopal one Of 
I two atiimaU could ou occasioa be harnessed outside - one is 
OTii, indeed, in such a position on one of the' Scarlet Wore 
mentioned djove from Sumer, and the praeuce was 
also known in Homeric times. 

The chariot hdd two people, the warrior and his driver. 
The warrior was on the left, and seems to have been pro- 
i vided with a seat, which be could use at least when he was 
' not actively engaged in warfare. His weapon was a bow and 
sometimes a spear, but he <fid not use a sword, at least at the 
time of the first Aryan advent in India, though a word used 
for ‘knife' in the ISffnda takes on the significance of a wea¬ 
pon which might be a sword or a dagger in the A:f>anmedd 
and the Epics. The charioteer had no seat provided - one of 
his titles, rlAifr, he who stands, emphasizes the distinction 
between him and the bowman, but his calling was one of 
, honour, and he might be the noble warrior’s kinsman, as in 
I Homeric Greece and Iron Age Ireland. 

The fl i’"-"rinTii of certain parts of the chariot are given, 
in a rather late text, the SSira^ in terms of or 

•fingcris-breadths’. The lengths given are for the pole, the 
axle, and the yoke, and if these are calculated on the assump¬ 
tion that i6 oa^idi equalled i foot (the value usuaUy a«um«l 
for the aagala) it produces a pole nearly la fiset long, an a.dc 
of some 6 feet 6 inches, and a yoke of 5 feet 4 inches, all of 
. which seem strangely large. Now it is possible to mlt^e 
f certain dimensions of andent West Asiatic chariots feirly 
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accurately bom a large nuiuber of reproentationS; and the 
pole constantly seen in profile, is always somewhere 

between 6 feet and 7 feet 6 inches long. This agrees with the 
extant Egyptian chariots (6 feet) and those of Iron Age 
Europe (6 feet 5 inches to 7 feet). If we adopt a value for the 
angula of I inch, we obtain a pole length of abou t 7 feet 10 
inches, and since a word {pra^ga) exists which suggests than 
the Aryan pole had a significant projection fonvard of the 



yoke, this would be very reasonable. Our confidence in h is 
increased when we calculate the other dlmcusians on this 
value, and arrive at an axie-lengtb of about 4 feet 6 mebeSr 
and a yoke-width of about 3 feet 6 Inches. It is true rh =" t the 
Egyptian chariot has a wide whceUbajc of 6 ifect 5 inchca+ 
but the European Iron Age \'chicles had what is today the 
^standard* g^tige of carts in Britain, 4 feel € inches to 4 feet 
fl tnehu, and one known Ui the MediteiTancai:i at least in 
the first millennium b.g. Yoke-widths {one Egyptian, two 
European Iron Age) vary between 2 feet SJ inches and 
3 feet ml inches, ao one feels strongly that the kiilba Mint 
measuremeutt are in the correct ratio, and that they must be 
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interpreted or the assumption that, for this purpose atleast, 
the angttla has a value of about i inch, and that the A^an 
chariot had the same proportions as those known from 

malerial cvidecice. „ . . 

The wheel diameter, not given in the Sanskni text ated, 
ison analogy likely to have heenfrom a feet 6 inches to 3 
and the body of the chariot would have risen a simile 
amount above the axle. Przewalski’s horse is a smaU ammal. 
not more than is to 13 hands high, and the cx^i repre¬ 
sentations show similarly small hones dra^ving the Western 
Asiatic chariots. In Europe the Iron Age hor^ ^ 

smaU as 11| hands at the withers (3 feel to ii^h«). Th^ 
condiisioiw are embodied in a drawing (Fig. 32) ofthc likely 
appearance of the Aryan war-chariot of the middle of the 
second millcnniuni B.c, 

The sum of our enquiries, therefore, is as follows. It ^ 
proved possible, by a correlation of the Vedic twts with the 
evidence of archaeology’, to show that the war-^ut of t^ 
Ary'ans in India was essentially the same vehicle as ^ a 
known from other areas of Indo-European colotuM on, 
whether in Mycenaean and Homeric Greece or m WttC 
Britain. Tlic chariots from Iron Age Europe and Br^^ 
have A slight but significant modification m the o^n ^y, 
which was otherwise built on a U-shaped plan, but in all 
other features the resemblance is extremely dose and often 
(as in the singlc-piece feUoc, the yoke and its festerm^j^and 
perhaps the wheel-base) identical in the two p^pherd 
areas of Britain and Indb. Coach-builders* and wheel- 
wtighte* practice over the whole intervening ar^ seenM t® 
have been substantially the same over a period of something 

like a thousand years, .. . . r 

Chariot warfare in Aryan India shared with that of m _ 
of the Orien t the use of the bow as the eaentW weapon pf 
attack; in Homeric Greece the spear and m Iron Ap 
^ Europe the long sword became the chosen weapons of the 
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W^or. We know ftom the Jtig^da that the bow was kept 
rda^ unti] needed^ and then strung; the bow-struig waa a 
^-hide thong and U was puUed back to the ear (not, as in 
Ho^c Greece, to the breast). The arrows wc« C^d 
with metal, and may have been barbed, and the Idl wrist 
was protected from the recoil of the bowstring by a wrist- 
guard or bracer. But we cannot find decisive evidence 

of the type of bow ^ whether in ^ct it was rimplc or 
composite, ^ 

The distribudoji of bow-types among modem prunitives 
and what we know of its early history suggest that there arc 
tw main families ^ simple bows of wood with a mainly 
Afiican een^e of ^tribution and perhaps origin, and com¬ 
pete bow8 in which horn and sinew are used to build up a 
shorter, stiffer how, which is known on the steppes and Sibe¬ 
ria, m Turkey, Persia, and India, and among the North 
^Wjcan Eskimo. There is a Danish example dating fiom 
the MesoUthic period. The evidence from Crete suggests the 
adoption of the composite hom-bow by the Miaoans at the 
same time as they acquired the use of the war-chariot, and 
Mtuposite bows in ancient Egypt are confined to one in the 
Wmeteenth Dynasty (the time of the wars with Syria and 
the adoption of the chariot) and the other as late as the 

oath or seventh century h.c. and presumably of Scythian 
ongiii. 

Representations in Assyria of first millennium dale show 
bowmen in chariots used a composite bow; its shorter 
form would be an advantage over the loEger simple how. 

It IS on the whole likdy that composite bows of horn and 
smew were invented in the Aaladc steppe and may have 
tomed part of the early Indo-European armoury. Such 
may, in feet, have been used by the Aryans b India. 

atever the type, it was a welt-loved weapon, with the 
twang of the bow^^tring soundmg b the warrior’s ear like a 
ccid^armcnts - 
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With Bo« let us win tine, with Bow in battle, with 
Bow be victory in our hot enoouJiten, 

The Bow brings grief and hwiow to the foeman ; armed 
with the Bow may we subdue aU ref^ions, 
ao« to h» ear, as lain to speaLk, dte presses, bolding 
her welWo^icd friend in her embraces- 
Strained on the bow, she whispm lUec a woman - thb 
Bow-string that pitacrves us in the wnibat (vr, 75) 

The reliBious bclicEt of the Aryam have been the subjwt 
of a Utcrattirc of their own, and this complex study lies 
beyond the scope of this book. We have noted in passing the 
anthropomorphic gcxis Indra, Rudra. the Aavins, and the 
Manits; the Indo-European sky god, Djoit-pHar, holds a 
less important place in the as do Mitra and Vanina. 

The sun-god Surya and the dawn-gtxldcss are P<™w- 
ficatiom of natural phenorocoa, just as Agm is that of fire, 
or Soma, the deified intoodcaclng juice, of the utdenown 
plant on which the gods carouse and on which so much of 
Vedic ritual centres. The idationship of the Aryan people 
to their gods is that of a frank expectation of fevouts if the 
right sacrifico arc performed and the correct words t^ted, 
and Keith rather cynically pictures the priests saying, i»- 
ashamed, to Indra. 'We have our wishes; you liave gito; 
here are we with our songs* and expecting' that the god will 

see that the exchange is fair*. 

Ritual is mainly domestic, and centred on the h«irth, but 
there arc various bymps appropriate for ploughing Of for 
driving cattle to and from pasture, for maniagea aud for 
funerals. There is no evidence that any temples were built, 
and the altar is nothing more daborate than a pile of turf, 
but in the animal sacrifices that played an important part in 
Vedic ritual the post to which the beast was tied for sacnBce 
ivas set up with considerable ceremony, and there are ^cr- 
e™ca in one hymn (m, B) to what seem to be smaU^ or 

stakes set up in lines. The sacrificial post (jfiifa) is addressed - 
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vfhom nrJigixjus pLuitwi; thou Forat 

Sovran wJjom (he uc has faj hifT T H . 

Ui those Staia divine which hoe are siaodin® be fiibi to 
grant us weaJth with stum oTchildien, 

O men, who Jift ihc Jadio «p, these hewed and planted in 
ilic ground 

Bribing a blessing to the field, shall bearour preebus gift to 
thcgoda.,« 

Like swans that flee In lengthened line, the Pillan have eome 
to usarrayod in bright colours.,. 

Those stakes upon the earth with rings that deck them 

One ^ only comment, in passing, that the setUpg up of 
Mcrcd iwts in lines and circles is a ritual well attested in 
Hronac Europe anjoag those whose traditions are con¬ 
nected with the battle-axe folk of the South Russian steppes, 
and there may be some underiying rcUgious continuity be¬ 
tween the two areas within the Indo-European language 
groufuj and there is another possible point of contact with 
regard to burial rites. 

The Rigptda evidence for burial traditions is alm«t con- 
tot^ to a single funeral hymn (x, i 8 ). There is reason to 
beliwc that in the early Aryan phase inhumation and cre- 
^on were alternative rites existing side by side, though 
the latter wassoon to become dominant. The hvmn describes 
an inhuimition ceremony in which the wamor4 bow is taken 
his hand as he lies in die graven and he is committed to 
Mother Jiartli with the riKJving lines — 

Betake ih« to the lap of Earth the Mother, of Earth far- 
iprot'din^j very kind aijcI grnciom. 

Young JYame, wool-wfi umo the gueidgn-giver. may she 

prserve ihcc deatnictioii*it 

™ downward heavily; 

wTord him tMy amsi, jfccitly Ecindiii^ hLm^ 

C(^ him, as a mother wrapi her skirl about her child, O 
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Tbeits is then it&rencc to a stant^g p«ist crec^ in con- 
nsuOn with the ceremonies and earlier there is an enig^ 
made phrase, 'Here I erect this barrier for the living', 
which has been taken by the commentators to imply some 
sort offence around the grave t»r its covering mound. 

The evidence is very slight, but it docs imply inhumation 
under a mound, with some sort of‘barrier ’ set between dead 
and living. I have, folloiring the riews of Peake and othert, 
suggested that this may be connected not only with the 
known practice of setting up ritual timber poat-cirtJes round 
tumuli in Bronze Age Europe, but also with the monuments 
known as sii^ which suddenly appear in Mauryan and 
Sungan times in IndUi (third and second centuries b.q) as a 
pan of the Buddhist cult. Aiany of these have riabomie 
I stone versions of wooden fences surrounding them, the mpy- 
ing of carptailcrs’ tcsdiniques in masonry bring so slavish as 
to imply that the wooden pmtotypes were no very distant 
niemoryt It seems generally agreed that the idea of the- 
stupa, which in its ritual form enshrines a relic, is Irased on a 
burial mound origuuilly covering an interment, and in some 
instances at least surrounded by a wooden post-and-n^ 
fence, and that sudi prototypes would not be out of place in 
what wc know of Aryan burial customs. At present we have 
no arehacological evidence of such burial mounds (the struc¬ 
tures at Lauriya Nandigarh, sometimes claimed as such, 

. were found to be in fact stupas themselves), and their idenii- 
dcadon remains among the challenges to Indian archaeology 
of future yeai^* 

While tangible archaeological evidence of the Aryan coa- 
quest of India consists of nothing but the ruins of the dtics 
ihcy wrecked, with a few flimsy huts that may have been 
made by camp-foUowm After the battle had movicd on, 
nevertheless wc have, I think, bem able to piece together a 
reasonably coherent picture of some aspects of their matenal 
culturo from the Rigmt^. There remains one outstanding 
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problem to be discuoed - what was the lebtlon between 
victors and vanquished after the entiaace phase of the in¬ 
vasion? Have we any evidence tosuggtat that the impression 
so sedulously propagated by the Aryans thetnsdvcs ta ibciT 
literature, that they conquered utterly the wretched iHayaj 
and that all that follows after is the glorious tale of Indra’s 
darlings going on from strength to strength, may be tinged 
with partisan feeling, to say the least? On the face of it, such 
extermination is surely improbable. The people the Aryans 
attacked were not barbaroui forest tribes or simple hill-mcn, 
but members of an anoent and clabaTatc civilization that, i 
however unpreiwed it might be for its violent end, could 
hardly have vanisbed away without tingeing profoundly the 
thoughts and literature of the conqueron. It is unlikely that 
the Mycenaean bards had much good to say oftlie Minoans, 
but we know enough of ancient history to realize that the 
Indo-European strain is not the only one that combined to \ 
form the eventual pattern of Greek life and thought. 

Since the discovery of the Harappi Culture it has been 
reojgnked that many dements In medieval and modem 
Hinduism which cannot be traced to an Aryan source are, 
in lact, fonahadowod in what wc know, by inference, of the 
religious cults of the older civUization. There is no need to 
elaborate this point, which has been demonstrated in detail 
and has won gencml acceptance. Clearly, after the first 
drotic •Aryanization* of the Punjab, some sort of modus f 
eivei^ was arrived at; if not there, eastwards in the Ganges 
Basin as the frontier receded eastwards, and Karappi ideas 
permeated the religious thought of the Brahmans. If we are 
right in thinking that the Harappa chrilization, like most of 
its Contemporaries In Western Ana, was largely priest-ruled, 
the growth in power of the Brahmans over the K^atriyas, 
which is a cm^onplace of Vedic evolution, might fall 
natur^y into its place as a phenonaenou arising from a 
Wending of the two cultural traditions. In the Rtgooda the ft 
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prialf, ihough important, do not seem to hold a very domi¬ 
nating position in society. And if we accept (as we must^ the 
liarappa influence on religious thought, can we not expect 
to see a sunilar mhitiire in other realms of human activity? 

I The Dark Ages oflndia in the second half of the first mil- 
lamium fi.o. arc suddenly iIJmninatcd, round about goo 
a.c., by light from the West. Mcgaslhcncs, a Greek at the 
court of the lint of the great sovereigns of the Mauxyan 
dynasty, Chandragupta Matirya, wrote an objective account 
of the civiliaaibn in which he found himseir, whi(^ has sur¬ 
vived in fragments. He presents a picture of a regime whi<* 
had established control over a large part of Northern In^a 
at least: fully literate, urban, highly organized, and ruling 
from an imprtsslve eiladel within a great waUed town at 
Palaliputra on the Ganges. The state is hdd together by a 
powerfbl army, with a war office di^ed into six depart¬ 
ments, dealing rcspecavdy with cavalry, infiintry, light mo¬ 
bile armour (chariots), heavy armour (dephants), quarter- 
rimster^s stores and maintenance of war engines, and finally 
liaison with the naval forces. No less daboratdy organized » 
the dvil service, which has a miiiistry of agnculture and 
public works controlling road construction, nrigallon canals, 
mines, forests, land taxes, and big-gMoc hunting. The dty 
council, subdivided like the war office into six departments, 
deals with industry, weights and measures, registration of 
f births and deaths, control of state shops, collection of sales 
tax, anH the supervision of the aflatn of foreign visitors. 
The king, who succeeds by patrilineal right, leads the army, 
which tndudes infantry equipped with 6-foot bows and 
others with slashing swords; there ^ mint: Buddhists, but 
essentially the picture is one of a Hindu society. 

There is siudy something very familiar in tliis startling 
picture of an authoritarian regime, with its power over so 
large a tract of Indb: the control <rf manufactures, and of 
^ weights and measures; the elaborate dty dviliiation, with 
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its centralized go%'crnment - the picture we can reconiCruct 
from the evidence of the Harappa dviikatmn is, after ali^i 
not so difflimUar, l‘he Mauryan empht may be the result of 
indigenous evolution of the Aiyaji tradition, from the hum¬ 
ble beginnings in the log cabins of the West to this sophisd^ 
cated bureaucratic state a thotisand years later, but can wt 
ignore altogether the other, more aacient, urban tradition 
of India which the Aryans found? Chandragupta Maurya 
was not a fordgner, no invader such as or Babur, 

coming in from the north-west to impose his ^'illon the In¬ 
dian people, but a product of n long tradition within India 
Itself; he must have based bk rule on long-established ims- 
tom, in which was blended the ancienc dvk tradidnn of ^ 
Hamppi, with its bureaucracy and mercantile organizationr 
and the more barbarous but invigorating Aryan warrior- 
caste which could make the state strong against its enemies 
and implant something to ol&et the frstal tendency to stagna-1 
tion and decay that had been Harappi^s downfall. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that Chandragupta 
Maurya and his dynasty were the ghosts of the Harappa 
Empire sitting crowned on the ruins thereof, or to claim, in 
Toynbee *3 phrase, that the Harappa kingdom was "appa- 
rented" to that of the Maury as. But to the complex pattern 
of the Indian Middle Ages the ancient urban dvilization of 
the Punjab and the Indus surely contributed not a little. 
And this was a contiibutinn not only in the sphere of rehgi- - 
ous apecnladon or in tradidons of ritual and ceremonial 
observances: the whole charmeter of medieval Hindu society' 
and the structure of its polity and government seem in¬ 
evitably a reflection of the Bronze Age civilization of Suid 
and the Punjabp 


Xota la ChapifT Vlf 

The litermturc on the Aryans a enonoom, but the best goncral 
accounts ire tn ^ /»f^, Vol. l; V. G. CbildEr, 
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